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Part   I 

THE    NAVY    IN    THE    MAKING 

CHAPTER    I 
THE   MAKING    OF   A  SEAMAN 

THE  call  of  the  sea  is  something  that  vaguely  stirs  in  the  veins 
of  every  boy  worthy  of  the  name  as  soon  as  he  attains  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  thereabouts.  To  some  favoured  few  it  is  given  to 
answer  that  call,  and  to  be  for  ever  happy  in  serving  the  most  ex- 
acting of  mistresses ;  to  others  it  is  denied,  and  they  always  feel  that 
they  have  been  robbed  of  a  good  part  of  their  heritage,  particularly 
when  they  see,  rolling  down  the  street  on  leave,  one  of  their  moi'e 
fortxmate  brethren,   dressed  in  his  blue  and  gold. 

But,  though  the  call  comes  to  almost  every  lad,  few  know  any- 
thing about  the  diverse  paths  that  must  be  trodden  by  the  novice 
to  the  seafaring  trade  before  he  can  call  himself  a  seaman,  or,  as  the 
public  will  insist  on  phrasing  it,  a  sailor.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
various  things  that  have  to  be  done  and  leax-ned,  and,  maybe, 
imparted  afresh  to  other  newcomers — so,  when  he  gets  to  his  first 
ship,  he  is  at  first  astonished,  and  then  frightened,  at  his  igno- 
rance. Maybe  a  little  talk  about  the  making  of  a  sailorman  will 
be  of  assistance  to  those  who  will  in  due  course  tread  the  path  so 
many  of  Britain's  best  have  marked  with  their  glorious  footprints — 
hence  this  little  book. 

To  begin  right  at  the  beginning,  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy 
are  drawn  from  all  classes  and  ranks  of  life.  I  knew  one  ship  where 
there  ■svere  the  sons  of  a  University  professor,  a  coal  miner,  a  cotton 
spinner,  and  a  farmer,  and  all  these  lived  in  one  mess  and  worked 
in  one  boat — and  all  were  equally  good  seamen. 
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When  the  aspirants  to  the  Service  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  recruiting  petty  officer,  and  have  proved  that  they  possess 
good  characters — no  more  black  sheep  are  sent  to  the  sea  trade  nowa- 
days— and  can  read  and  write  and  do  simple  arithmetic  ;  when  they 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  medical  officers  and  proved 
that  they  are  physically  fit  and  have  the  requisite  number  of  fingers 
and  toes  and  teeth  and  good  sighted  eyes,  then  they  are  sent  to  the 
training  ship  or  establishment  designed  for  them,  and  when  they 
get  there  are  very  raw  material  indeed. 

As  soon  as  he  has  been  provided  with  the  uniform  he  will  hence- 
forth wear  and  his  civilian  clothing  either  returned  to  his  home  or 
sold  for  him,  the  sailorman  in  embryo  begins  to  learn  his  job.  To- 
gether with  about  a  score  of  other  boys,  newly  joined  like  himself, 
he  finds  a  kindly  yet  firm  instructor  waiting  to  act  as  his  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend  while  he  enters  the  opening  paths  of  the  maze  of 
a  seaman's  life. 

Physical  drill  commences  his  training,  on  the  principle  that  well- 
stretched  and  supple  muscles  can  not  only  do  more  and  better  work 
than  flabby  or  coarse  ones,  but  are  all  to  the  well-being  of  the  pupil. 
Later  in  the  course,  he  is  introduced  to  the  swimming  bath,  where, 
if  he  cannot  already  "  breast  the  flood,"  yet  a  second  instructor  is 
waiting  to  teach  him  the  rudiments  of  the  natatory  art,  and  within 
a  fortnight  the  new  hand  is  talking  quite  learnedly  of  the  more  com- 
plicated strokes  of  swimming,  or  boasting  of  his  prowess  in  life-saving 
drill,  or  of  the  nvunber  of  lengths  he  can  now  swim. 

Squad  drill,  the  way  to  walk  and  where  to  put  his  feet,  and  various 
field  exercises  enter  greatly  into  Young  Jack's  life  at 
this  stage,  and  so  hard  does  he  work,  and  so  keen  is 
he  on  the  new  life,  that  he  is  usually  very  tired  when 
the  bugle  goes  for  him  to  pack  up  instructions  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Besides  this,  he  puts  in  a  certain  number  of  hours 
each  week  at  school,  where,  after  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination, he  is  placed  in  either  an  "  ordinary  "  or 
"  advanced  "  class.  In  the  ordinary  class  he  carries 
on  with  the  education  started  at  his  elementary  school ; 
in  the  advanced  class  he  is  taught  algebra,  trigonomctrv, 
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simple  astronomy,  and,  later,  the  beginnings  of  navigation.  During 
his  first  three  months  he  attends  school  at  least  an  hour  every  day, 
and  may  very  likely  pass  from  the  ordinary  to  the  advanced  class 
during  this  period. 

Let  us  just  look  at  the  day's  routine  of  the  boys  under  training 
at  the  huge  Naval  Training  EstabUshment  at  Shotley,  Essex,  where 
most  of  the  Navy's  embryo  sailormen  are  trained.  Every  morning 
at  six  o'clock  sharp  the  bugler  sounds  "  Reveille,"  and  the  boys  lash 
up  and  stow  their  comfortable  hammocks  in  their  proper  places, 
each  hammock  being  inspected  before  stowing  to  see  that  it  is  lashed 
up  in  a  smart  and  seamanlike  manner.  Then  follows  a  wash,  a  bis- 
cuit, and  a  basin  of  steaming  cocoa,  grateful  and  comforting  indeed, 
with  perhaps  half  an  hour  to  chat  and  yarn  and  get  ready  for  the 
day's  work  after  it.  Then  the  lads  fall  in  according  to  their  messes, 
and  are  told  off  to  clean  some  part  or  other  of  their  "  ship."  Some 
scrub  out  the  messes,  others  the  courtyards  and  passages  between 
the  rooms,  while  still  others  have  the  duty  of  polishing  the  floors 
of  the  sick-bay.  Every  lad  has  a  station  for  cleaning  ship,  and, 
unless  prevented  by  illness  or  duty,  has  to  work  at  that  station  every 
day,  doing  his  bit  towards  keeping  his  ship  clean  and  spotless.  Two 
boys  from  each  mess — known  as  "  cooks  "  and  changed  daily — go 
to  the  butcher  and  draw  from  him  the  day's  rations  of  meat  and 
vegetables  for  their  messmates,  and,  after  peeling  the  potatoes, 
hand  the  whole  lot  over  to  the  chief  cook  in  his  galley,  and  this 
potentate  in  turn  makes  them  into  savoury  and  nourishing  stews, 
or  hashes,   or  roasts,  or  whatever  other  dish  the  mess  fancies. 

At  eight  o'clock  "  Breakfast  and  clean  into  the 
dress  of  the  day  "  is  piped,  and  after  a  decent  meal, 
where  quality  and  quantity  are  both  high,  every  boy 
dresses  in  a  clean  white  duck  working-suit  ready  for 
drill  instruction.  Boys  on  the  sick  list  and  special 
duty  boys  dress  in  the  familiar  blue  serge  garb  so 
as  to  be  distinct  from  the  others,  and  also  as  a  safe-  -^ 
guard  against  lazy  boys  who  ought  to  be  working  ^^ 
loafing  about.  At  nine  the  bell  tolls  for  prayers, 
and  after  that  the  real  work  of  the  day  commences. 

The  boys  are  split  up  into  classes,  and,  each  under 
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the  charge  of  the  senior  boy  who  early  learns  to  command  his  fellows, 
wends  his  way  to  the  instruction  which  stands  first  on  the  programme. 
Some  go  to  the  swimming  baths  ;  others  to  the  gymnasium  ;  others 
provide  themselves  with  rifles  and  pistols  and  cutlasses,  whilst  still 
others  trundle  the  field  guns  out  of  their  shed,  and  stand  by  to  per- 
form prodigies  of  skill  and  strength  therewith  at  the  behest  of  their 
instructors.  Petty  officers  then  take  charge  of  the  classes  and  train 
and  drill  them  in  the  various  methods  of  fighting  until  "  Stand  Easy  " 
sounds  at  ten-twenty. 

After  ten  minutes'  spell  the  boys  cany  on,  but  their  instruction 
is  changed  ;  the  boys  who  have  been  at  physical  drill  going,  per- 
haps, to  school,  swimmers  to  the  rifle  class,  and  so  on.  But  where- 
ever  the  lad  goes  at  second  morning  instruction,  there  he  stays  till 
eleven-forty-five,  when  "  Cooks  to  the  galley  "  sounds  off,  and  the 
orderly  boys  leave  their  classes  to  set  out  the  dinners  for  their  mess- 
mates. 

At  noon  comes  dinner,  but  at  one  o'clock  instructions  are  resumed, 
again  being  different  from  those  of  the  morning.  There  is  another 
ten  minutes'  spell  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  a  change  of  drill,  and 
so  on  until  four  o'clock,  when  all  hands  go  to  quarters  and,  perhaps, 
fire  di'ill.  Tea  follows,  and  then  the  boys— except  such  as  must  be 
on  duty  and  these  are  but  very  few — are  free  to  do  as  they  like  till 
eight  o'clock. 

They  can  go  to  the  recreation  room,  stocked  with  games,  or  get 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  the  reading-room.  Here  is  a  writing- 
room,  where  a  score  of  heads  are  bent  over  letters  to  the  dear  home 
folk  away  in  the  north  or  the  east ;  a  billiard-room,  where  boys  may 
knock  the  balls  about ;  a  skittle-alley,  where  strong  arms  and  straight 
keen  eyes  are  developed.  There  are  playing-fields,  also,  where,  on 
two  afternoons  a  week  and  the  long,  light  sunmier  evenings,  out- 
door games  hold  sway,  cricket,  football,  hockey,  each  in  its  due 
season.  The  swimming-baths  are  open  at  night,  with  an  instructor 
in  attendance  for  the  help  of  such  boys  as  desire  to  learn  new  things  ; 
wliilc  in  the  gymnasium  groups  of  boxers  or  wrestlers,  or  fighters 
witli  swords  and  bayonets — leather-clad  and  safcty-hclmctcd,  these 
last — engage  in  friendly  combat. 

There   is   roller  skating  in   the   concrete-floored    driU-hall,    and     a 
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mammoth  push-ball  on  the  great  parade-ground ;  in  short,  there 
is  every  class  of  amusement  provided  that  can  possibly  appeal  to 
the  heart  of  a  British  boy.  And  even  these  amusements  are  part 
of  their  training,  tending  to  give  the  lads  clear  eyes  and  healthy  bodies. 
Even  the  studious  are  catered  for,  for  there  is  a  well  stocked  library 
where  boys  can  borrow  either  healthy  novels  or  semi-technical  volumes 
dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  the  sea. 

Six  months  is  the  average  time  the  boy  spends  in  the  training- 
sliip  or  establishment.  But  he  is  not  cooped  up  aboard  all  this  time. 
On  Sundays  and  Thursdays  he  is  allowed  an  afternoon's  holiday, 
and  may  go  "  ashore,"  though,  of  course,  there  are  certain  restrictions 
placed  upon  him  even  then.  For  instance,  he  must  not  enter  any 
public-house,  nor  smoke,  nor  gamble.  Though  the  lads  ashore  are 
by  no  means  shepherded  like  a  girls'  school  out  for  an  airing,  there 
are,  all  over  the  town,  kindly  pickets  who  will  pull  one  up  when  he 
is  heading  for  danger,  and  pack  him  off  to  some  safer  part  of  the  town 
out  of  harm's  way. 

And  at  the  end  of  this  six  months  he  is  rated  "  Boy,  First  Class," 
and  sent  to  the  training  cruiser  for  a  spell  at  sea.  But  he  is  now 
a  wholly  different  lad,  transformed  from  the  anyhow-looking,  I-don't- 
care  sort  of  boy  he  was  into  a  straight-backed,  clean-limbed  young- 
ster, and  the  very  manliness  and  cleanliness  of  his  mode  of  living 
shows  itself  in  his  face  as  he  steps  along  with  his  companions  to  join 
tlie  great  cruiser,  where  his  knowledge  will  be  polished  up  and  per- 
fected, and  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Navy  trade  com- 
pleted. 

The  training  ship  or  depot  has  gently  broken  to  him  the  kind 
of  life  he  is  expected  to  lead  ;  the  training  cruiser  rubs  off  all  sharp 
corners,  and  teaches  him  to  be  a  sailor  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  like  a  University  education  following  the  teaching  of  a  public 
school,  and  when  it  is  over  the  lad  is  fit  to  take  his  place  among  the 
men  of  the  Navy,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Here  the  drill  he  learnt  before  is  simply  augmented  and  made 
right  up  to  date ;  a  newer  and  more  seamanlike  curriculum  occupies 
his  days  now — knots,  splices,  the  way  to  take  the  wheel  and  steer 
the  ship  in  all  weathers  and  under  all  conditions  ;  how  to  heave  the 
lead  and  take  soundings  with  the  patent  machines  ;    the  colours  and 
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meanings  of  lights  and  flags,  and  half  a  hundred  other  details.  Now, 
also,  he  receives  a  little  mechanical  training ;  he  is  shown  the  way 
to  stoke  fires  and  to  tend  engines,  and  how  to  handle  the  various 
tools  used  in  an  engineering  workshop. 

Heavy  guns,  which  hitherto  have  been  practically  forbidden 
pastures,  are  now  sources  of  new  delight  as  he  learns  all  about  their 
various  kinds  and  sizes,  and  at  length  there  comes  a  day  when  he 
is  allowed  to  do  his  first  target  practice  and  send  full-sized  real  shot 
hurtUng  through  the  air  at  a  real  target,  almost  at  his  own  sweet 
will. 

The  mystery  of  the  torpedo  is  placed  as  an  open  book  before  him, 
and  he  learns  all  there  is  to  know  in  a  general  way  about  electric 
lamps,  searchlights,  fire  control,  telegraph  and  telephone  installa- 
tions, and  the  thousand  and  one  other  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  electric  installations  of  the  Navy. 

He  is  taught  about  mines  and  their  laying  and  sweeping,  shells 
and  cartridges,  their  different  sizes  and  uses,  and  why  there  are  so 
many  varied  kinds.  He  learns  the  secret  of  extracting  fresh  water 
from  the  salt  of  the  sea  for  use  either  in  the  boilers  of  the  ship  or  in 
the  drinking  tanks.  The  pmnping  engines  which  drive  the  great 
tiurets  and  the  boat  hoisting  derricks  are  his  bosom  pals,  and  often, 
when  on  the  lookout  at  sea  at  night,  he  sees  a  lot  of  mj'sterious 
lights  approaching  from  various  angles,  he  is  proud 
that  he  knows  the  meaning  of  each  one,  and  is  not 
inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  a  notorious  sea- 
man who  reported  "  Chemist's  shop  off  the  star- 
board bow,  sir." 

And  so,  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  the 
boy's  training  goes  on.  Then  he  becomes  automatic- 
ally and  officially  a  "  man,"  and  may,  within 
bounds,  do  what  he  likes,  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  all  the  other  men  in  his  ship.  By  this  time, 
however,  he  has  finished  with  the  training  cruiser, 
and  is  serving  in  a  fully  commissioned  man-o'- 
war,  maybe  on  some  foreign  station,  for  sailor- 
men  see,  at  different  times,  the  whole  of  the  world, 
with    leisure    enough    to    study    the     customs     and 
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traditions    of   the    inhabitants,    and    to    thus    unconsciously   enlarge 
their  own  education. 

As  an  ordinary  seaman  the  boy — he  is  really  nothing  else  at  eighteen, 
though  he  could  give  points  in  ability  and  common  sense  to  many 
shoregoing  men  twice  his  age — still  goes  on  learning  things. 

Training  classes  supplement  his  kno^viedge  of  gunnery,  torpedo 
and  electrical  work,  stokehold  work,  and  seamanship,  and  when  at 
last  he  can  satisfy  his  examiners  that  he  knows  enough  about  these 
four  fundamental  things,  he  is  rated  Able  Seaman. 

Now  his  life  as  a  naval  man  really  begins,  for  as  A.B. — his  technical 
rating — he  is  given  the  opportunity  of  specialising  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  great  naval  careers — -gunnery  or  torpedo  work.  Should 
he  choose  the  former,  he  will  be  taught,  at  a  training  depot,  every- 
thing that  can  possibly  be  known  about  guns  of  the  three  score  sizes 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  naval  service.  He  can,  at  the  end  of  his 
training,  puU  them  to  pieces  and  put  them  together  again,  cleaning 
and  repairing  as  he  goes  ;  he  knows  all  about  ammvmition  and  shells ; 
he  can  take  his  place  with  any  regiment  ashore  as  a  foot  soldier,  for 
he  is  taught  how  to  use  the  rifle,  revolver,  cutlass  and  bayonet,  the 
machine  gim,  and  the  light  field  gun. 

As  a  torpedo  expert  there  is  nothing  electrical  that  is  hidden  from 
him  ;  he  can  rig  and  run  a  complete  lighting  and  heating  installa- 
tion, and  maintain  it  and  the  necessary  dynamo 
without  help.  He  fires  torpedoes,  lays  and  sweeps 
up  mines,  and  runs  submarines ;  he  burns  search- 
lights, arranges  fire  control  systems  and  means  of 
communication  between  various  parts  of  his  ship, 
and  even  fits  the  guns  of  his  professional  brother 
with  circuits  so  that  they  can  be  swiftly  and 
effectively  fired. 

And  once  he  has  specialised,  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  his  upward  path.  By  the  passing  of  examina- 
tions which  prove  that  he  is  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  thoroughly  knows  his  work  as  a  sailor- 
man,  he  becomes  in  turn  leading  seaman,  petty 
officer  first  class,  chief  petty  officer,  warrant  officer, 
mate,  and,  now  that  the  wardroom  has  been  opened 
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up  to  the  Lower  Deck,  may  in  due  course  be  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant, lieutenant-comm.ander,  and  commander,  when  he  will  have 
complete  charge  of  a  ship  of  his  own. 

Of  course,  all  sailormen  are  not  seamen,  but  the  making  of  the 
one  is  very  much  like  the  making  of  the  other,  except  that  others 
are  trained  in  their  peculiar  work,  instead  of  in  seamanship.  For 
instance,  in  the  modern  floating  town  called  a  battleship,  there  are 
painters,  plumbers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  ship-OTights,  armourers, 
all  of  whom  are  called  artisans  ;  stokers  for  raising  the  steam  for 
driving  the  ship  along ;  artificers,  who  run  and  repair  the  engines  ; 
writers,  who  are  the  ship's  accountants ;  stewards,  who  feed  and 
clothe  the  crew ;  cooks,  whose  job  is  self-evident ;  policemen  to 
maintain  order  ;  physical  training  instructors  to  keep  men's  muscles 
fit ;  signalmen  and  wireless  telegraph  operators,  who  maintain  the 
lines  of  communication,  electricians,  copper-smiths,  boiler-makers,  and 
heaven  only  knows  what  else. 

But  the  seamen  are  in  the  majority,  and  as  these  are  the  men 
who  actually  fight  the  ship  in  time  of  battle,  they  are,  after  all,  the 
most  important.  In  time  of  peace  they  keep  the  ship  clean  and 
spick-and-span ;  run  the  boats,  perform  all  the  tasks  of  refitting 
any  broken  ropes  or  rigging,  and  generally  keep  the  ship  fit  for  fighting 
at  any  time. 

And  that  is  how  the  sailorman  is  made — Ave  have  followed  his 
path  through  the  mazes  of  his  transformation  from,  say,  a  piece  r 
in  a  cotton  mill  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder  of  naval  promotion, 
from  being  a  mere  clodhopper  to  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  men 
in  the  world,  a  member  of  that  great  Brotherhood  of  those  who  serve 
their  country  at  sea,  and  we  know  that,  whatever  his  failings  may 
be — and  after  all  he  is  only  human — he  is  at  best  and  worst  a  sailor 
and  a  man. 


CHAPTER    II 
THE    MAKING    OF    AN    OFFICER 

MOST  shoregoing  people  are  prone  to  the  opinion  that  naval 
officers  are  of  two  classes,  and  two  classes  only.  That  is, 
midshipmen  and  admirals.  They  take  no  note  of  the 
various  ranks  that  lie  between  these  two  extremes ;  they  only  dimly 
understand  from  occasional  "  Honours  Lists  "  that  there  are  captains 
and  commanders  and  lieutenants  of  all  grades  in  between,  and  few 
of  them  know  that  there  is  a  rank  that  is  even  lower  than  that  of 
midshipman — or  "  snotty,"  as  the  Service  itself  calls  the  young 
gentleman. 

When  a  boy  has  decided  to  answer  the  call  of  the  sea  and  his 
parents  have  agreed  that  he  is  to  become  an  officer,  he  is,  after  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  neces- 
sary nomination  forms,  interviewed  by  what  is  called  a  Selection 
Committee  consisting  of  several  naval  officers.  After  asking  him 
questions  about  his  past  life,  his  hobbies,  his  studies,  his  games,  the 
Committee  is  quickly  able  to  say  whether  he  is  likely  to  become  a 
credit  to  the  Service  he  has  chosen.  If  the  Committee  approve  of 
his  candidature,  his  next  ordeal  is  a  stringent  examination  by  a  medical 
officer,   and,  following  that,   a  test  of  his  education. 

English,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
a  modern  language  are  the  subjects  of  this  test,  and  from  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  who  pass  it — provided  they  have  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Selection  Committee  behind  them — the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  appoint  cadets. 

Now  no  midshipman  becomes  a  midshipman  as  soon  as  he  enters 
the  Navy.  You  see,  a  midshipman  is  a  trained  boy,  capable  of  per- 
forming certain  duties  in  a  battleship,  whereas  when  he  joins  he  could 
not  possibly  be  expected  to  know  anything — even  the  slightest  thing 
— about  them.     So,  as  soon  as  he  joins,  he  is  termed  a  cadet. 

His  first  naval  home  is  the  Naval  Training  College  at  Osboi-ne, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  about  a  month  after  the  examination, 
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he  presents  himself  with  his  kit  and  books.  Thus,  supposing  the 
successful  candidate  to  have  passed  his  examination  in  December, 
he  will  start  his  training  when  the  first  year's  term  opens  on  January 
16th  every  year. 

He  will  remain  there  for  two  years,  in  the  most  wonderfully 
equipped  school  in  the  world.  He  will  be  taught  the  rudiments  of 
his  profession.  His  mathematics  will  be  burnished  till  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  Senior  Wrangler  ;  physics,  chemistry, 
mechanics  and  applied  mechanics,  and  all  modern 
working  science  will  be  imparted  to  him.  The 
mysteries  of  electricity,  the  whole  art  and  craft  of 
engineering,  from  mechanical  drawing  to  workshop 
practice  with  tools,  lathes,  drills,  and  so  on ;  the 
rules  of  seamanship  and  gunnery — all  these  are  part 
of  his  naval  curriculum. 

Nor  are  his  physical  and  moral  needs  neglected. 
Swedish  drill,  games  of  every  kind,  rowing,  swimming, 
boxing,  hockey,  all  tend  to  keep  his  muscles  s  apple 
and  his  body  sound  ;  while  a  kindly  chaplain — who 
is  really  more  like  a  big  brother  than  a  superior 
officer — looks  after  the  keeping  of  a  sound  mind  in 
his  almost  perfect  body. 

The  mechanical  workshops  contain  every  appliance  that  may 
be  found  in  the  town  yclept  a  modern  man-o'-war.  The  hall  of  the 
college  is  the  quarter-deck ;  the  classrooms  are  gunrooms.  There 
are  recreation  rooms,  dormitories,  wardrooms,  officers'  cabins,  even 
a  cook's  galley — everything  is  termed  the  same  as  it  is  on  board  the 
actual  ship.  In  this  way  the  naval  atmosphere  is  created  and  fostered. 
There  are  enormous  playing  fields,  with  games  in  their  due  season 
— football,  cricket,  hockey,  lacrosse,  and  a  host  of  others.  Tennis 
courts  and  golf  links,  and  a  shooting  gallery  for  rifle  and  revolver 
practice,  are  also  provided,  as  well  as  swimming  baths  and  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium,  where  the  cadets,  under  the  supervision  of 
skilled  instructors,  can  get  out  the  boxing  gloves  and  proceed  to 
"  knock  spots  off  "  each  other  ;  or,  on  the  vaulting  horse  and  hori- 
zontal bars,  do  their  best  to  break  their  several  necks.  Or,  equipped 
with    padded   leather   jackets   and   steel   headguards,    they   may   fall 
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upon  each  other  with  singlesticks  or  foils,  or  bayonets,  or  sabres, 
giving  and  taking  resounding  blows  and  shrewd  thrusts  with  the 
greatest  good  humour. 

Osborne  breaks  gently  to  the  cadet  the  life  he  is  expected  to  lead 
as  a  naval  officer  ;  Dartmouth — the  Britannia — rovmds  off  the  corners 
and  makes  him  still  more  of  a  man  than  ever.  This  is  where  the 
second  two  years  of  a  cadet's  training  are  spent,  and  is  a  sort  of  upper 
school  where  all  that  the  boy  has  learnt  at  Osborne 
is  supplemented — where  big  examinations  are  passed 
and  honours  won. 

Here  practical  seamanship  forms  the  major 
portion  of  his  training,  more  particularly  work  in 
boats  under  oars,  sail,  and  steam.  It  is  qmte  a 
common  thing  to  see  boys  of  no  more  than  fifteen 
years  sailing  big  service  cutters  with  crews  of  four- 
teen other  boys  when  half  a  gale  is  blowing,  when 
three  reefs  are  necessary  and  one  hand  must  bale 
all  the  time  lest  the  boat  be  swamped  ;  or,  another 
day,  trying  to  catch  the  breaths  of  wind  which 
"  fluff  "  down  from  the  gorgeous  Devonshire  hills. 
Or,  maybe,  in  a  boat  under  oars,  the  fifteen  mid- 
shipmen of  its  crew  will  learn  just  how  to  handle  the  boat,  taking 
txirns  at  tiller  and  oars  so  as  to  learn  the  proper  way  to  work  when 
it  comes  their  turn  to  command. 

Therefore,  when  the  cadet — now  a  midshipman — goes  to  a  battle- 
ship and  has  a  boat  allotted  to  his  charge,  he  feels  himself  perfectly 
capable  of  running  her  under  every  conceivable  condition.  It  may 
be  a  cutter — the  favourite  boat — where  the  crew  are  all  old  enough 
to  be  the  young  officer's  fathers  or  uncles.  He  may  be  sent  away 
in  the  dead  of  night  and  the  teeth  of  half  a  gale  in  the  North  Sea  to 
fetch  something  from  a  destroyer  just  come  within  sight  of  the  fleet. 
The  destroyer  may  be  kicking  and  jumping  about  all  over  the  place, 
and  with  her  bows  to  the  wind  will  be  slowly  going  ahead  to  main- 
tain steerage  way.  Oars  would  never  catch  her,  so  sail  must  be 
used,  and  close  reefs  put  into  these  for  safety's  sake.  As  the  boat 
nears  the  destroyer  the  young  officer  in  charge  sees  that  she  is  roll- 
ing till  her  decks  are  awash,   and  that  she  seems  inclined  to  stand 
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alternately  on  her  nose  and  her  tail.  He  realises  that  careless 
handling  will  send  his  frail  cutter  reeling  against  the  destroyer's  steel 
sides,  to  be  smashed  on  the  instant,  with  the  result  that  he  and 
the  fourteen  men  he  is  responsible  for  will  be  sent  swimming  for  dear 
life,  with  little  chance  of  being  picked  up  in  that  terrible  weather. 
But  he  is  not  afraid  ;  his  Dartmouth  training  has  taught  him  just 
what  must  be  done  in  cases  like  this,  and  presently,  having  com- 
pleted the  job,  he  shoves  off  and  returns  to  his  ship  to  be  hoisted  to 
the  davit  heads,  his  work  accomplished  as  easily  as  eating  porridge 
at  breakfast  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  cadet's  second  year  at  Dartmouth  come  the 
examinations  which  are  to  decide  the  rate  of  his  progress  in  the  ser- 
vice afloat.  If  he  is  smart  and  passes  out  somewhere  near  the  top 
of  the  list,  not  only  does  he  gain  prizes  immediately,  but  he  is  marked 
out  for  early  promotion.  This  is  not  unfair  dealing,  which  gives 
the  intelligent  lad  an  advantage  over  his  brethren  ;  rather  is  it  an 
incentive  to  attention  to  his  work  while  training. 

Then,  one  fine  day,  examinations  over,  the  cadet  becomes  a  mid- 
shipman and  sews  the  glorious  white  patches  of  his  new  rank  on  the 
collar  of  his  coat.  A  few  weeks'  leave  to  celebrate  the  transition 
from  boyhood  to  young  manhood,  and  then,  hey,  for  the  sea — the 
real  sea  this  time. 

Attached  to  Dartmouth  Naval  College  are  a  fleet  of  training 
cruisers,  all  of  modern  type,  and  in  these  the  newly-fledged  midship- 
man goes  for  a  six-months'  trip,  and  now  begins  his  real  initiation 
into  the   application  of  his  college-gained   knowledge   to   actual  life 

As  I  have  said,  he  Avill  be  put  in  sole  and  particular  charge  of  one 
especial  boat ;  whenever  and  wherever  it  goes  away  from  the  ship 
he  goes  too,  and  the  crew  of  seamen  obey  his  orders  implicitly.  In- 
cidentally he  learns  from  the  crew  many  of  the  little  tricks  of  his 
trade — that  is,  if  he  doesn't  show  any  "  side,"  and  isn't  too  learned 
to  be  taught.  At  sea  he  keeps  his  watch  on  the  bridge  under  the 
lieutenant  of  the  watch,  and  in  harbour  also  when  his  boat  is  not 
working.  From  the  officer  of  the  watch  he  learns  all  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  his  ship,  either  when  she  is  alone  or 
with  a  fleet ;    and  he  assists  a  lieutenant  in  taking  earc  of  a  division 
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of  about  a  hundred  men.  lie  must  keep  his  eyes  skinned,  know 
where  everything  is  stowed  on  board,  and  the  stations  for  ahnost 
all  hands  when  different  evolutions  are  to  be  carried  out.  He  attends 
lectures  in  gunnery,  navigation,  torpedo  work,  and  signals,  and  for 
a  time  works  under  the  officers  who  have  specialised  in  these  par- 
ticular subjects,  thus  getting  a  thorough  all-round  practical  train- 
ing.    Later  on  he  too  may  specialise,  but  his  time  is  not  yet. 

After  three  months  on  the  upper  deck  he  will  become  a  "  stoke- 
hold snotty  " — that  is,  he  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  engine-room 
department,  where  he  will  learn  the  tricks  and  ways  of  boilers 
of  all  types,  how  to  run  a  pair  of  engines  and  turbines  efficiently, 
and  even  how  to  repair  a  breakdown  should  one  come,  or  if  needs 
be  to  spread  coal  on  a  stokehold  fire  in  the  proper  manner. 

After  leaving  the  training  cruiser,  as  a  midshipman  still,  he  will 
be  sent  to  a  big  battleship  where  his  training  goes  on  under  full  ser- 
vice conditions.  Here  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of  all  signals,  the 
rules  of  the  road  and  the  lights  to  be  worn  and  met  with  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  types  of  craft,  of  how  to  work  anchors  and  cables,  swing 
boats  in  and  out  by  the  power-worked  derricks,  how  to  use  the  com- 
pass and  sextant  to  find  out  where  on  the  face  of  ocean  he  may  be  ; 
the  laws  of  storms  and  of  the  weather  ;  the  currents  and  shoals  of 
half  the  world's  seas  ;  the  lighting  and  buoyage  systems  of  all  coun- 
tries as  practised  around  the  coasts.  He  learns  also  to  use  rifle, 
pistol,  cutlass  and  sword  thoroughly  ;  to  take  charge  of  a  turret  or 
gun,  and  to  do  the  work  of  any  member  of  the  guns'  crews  ;  to  know 
the  different  types  of  shell  and  their  uses  and  the  cordite  charges 
necessary  to  attain  certain  velocities  with  them,  and  to  take  charge 
of  fire  control  arrangements  and  to  work  the  various  instruments 
connected  therewith. 

In  -his  torpedo  training  the  mystery  of  the  "  tin-fish  "  is  placed 
as  an  open  book  before  him ;  dynamos  and  colossal  switchboards 
become  his  personal  friends  ;  telephones,  field  and  wireless  telegraphs, 
and  motors  are  familiar  things.  Searchlights  and  their  working 
possess  no  terrors  for  him.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  did  he  care 
to  turn  his  knowledge  to  account,  the  well-trained  midshipman  could 
wire  and  electrically  light  any  house,  and  even  build  and  run  the 
dynamo  for  supplying  current. 
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At  the  end  of  three  years  as  a  midshipman  he  sits  at  his  qualify- 
ing examinations,  and  when  he  passes  these  he  becomes  a  sub-Ueu- 
tenant,  whose  mark  is  one  half-inch  band  of  gold  lace  on  the  cuff. 
He  will  now  be  the  head  of  the  gunroom  with  midshipmen  under 
his  control,  and  will  be  responsible  that  their  conduct  generally  is 
that  of  "  officers  and  gentlemen."  He  now  keeps  harbour  watches 
on  his  own  responsibility,  though  he  is  still  more  or  less  under  a  superior 
at  sea,  while  a  division  is  accorded  him  "  to  his  own  cheek."  The 
length  of  time  he  spends  in  this  rank  depends  largely  upon  the 
number  of  marks  he  gained  in  his  last  examination,  and  ranges  from 
nine  to  twenty-three  months  before  he  gets  his  next  step  upwards 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  As  a  sub  he  first  ships  the  long  frock- 
coat,  Avears  epavilettes  Avith  full  dress,  and  sports  the  full-length  service 
sword,  whereas  while  a  snotty  he  wore  a  ro\uid  jacket  and  carried  a 
foot-long  dirk  at  his  side. 

As  a  lieutenant,  he  will  first  of  all  be  a  "  watch  keeper,"  when, 
under  the  Captain,  he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  ship  for  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  He  runs  the  ship's  routine  and  the  boats,  inspects  all 
who  go  to  and  come  from  the  shore;  on  the  bridge  at  sea  he  keeps 
the  ship  in  her  proper  station  in  the  line  and  looks  after  the  course 
and  speed.  Only  in  extreme  emergency  is  any  senior  officer  placed 
over  him.  Two  rings  of  gold  lace  are  his  badge,  and  Vv'hen  he  has 
been  a  lieutenant  eight  years  he  becomes  a  lieutenant-commander 
and  wears  a  narrow  band  between  them.  Whilst  a  lieutenant  he 
has  his  opportunity  to  specialise,  and  if  successful  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  certificates  in  either  gimnery,  torpedo,  or  navigation  he 
hghtens  his  general  duties,  acquires  a  decisive  and  worried  manner, 
and  nearly  doubles  his  pay. 

The  Commander — three  gold  rings — is  perhaps  the  busiest  man 
in  a  warship.  At  work  from  dawn  till  dark — and  often  after  that — 
he  runs  the  whole  routine  of  the  ship,  and  tells  off  the  crew  for  all 
stations  except  those  for  action,  which  emanate  according  to  quali^ 
fication  from  the  gunnery  and  torpedo  lieutenants.  He  sees  all  signals 
which  come  to  the  ship,  is  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  for  minor 
offences,  and  is  constantly  roaming  about  the  ship  to  see  that  it  is 
kept  clean.  He  is  the  buffer  between  the  captain  and  the  crew,  and 
save  for  more  serious  matters,   such   as   long  leave  or  the  awarding 
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of  badges  or  promotion,  may  grant  any  request  his  crew  make  to 
him.  These  are  only  a  few  of  his  duties  ;  I  have  not  room  to 
mention  them  all ! 

The  Captain  is  in  supreme  command  of  his  ship,  even  though 
she  may  also  carry  an  Admiral.  He  supervises  drills  and  actions, 
dispenses  punishments  of  the  bigger  kind  and  makes  all  promotions 
and  awards,  and  is  responsible  to  the  Admiral  for  all  that  is,  or  is 
not  and  should  be,  done  in  his  ship.  He  is  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  officers  as  regards  loyal  and  efficient  service — and  this  he  can 
always    depend    upon    getting. 

From  Captain  the  next  stage  of  promotion  is  to  Rear-Admiral, 
where  he  will  take  charge  of  part  of  a  fleet,  or,  maybe,  be  in  com- 
mand of  a  force  of  destroyers  or  light  cruisers.  Next,  to  Vice- Admiral 
— that  is,  second  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  big  battlesliips  and  battle- 
cruisers — and  finally  to  Admiral,  when  he  may  have  under  his  sole 
and  supreme  command  huge  fleets  consisting  of  hundreds  of  sliips. 

In  peace  time  admirals  give  all  orders  which  affect  the  fleet  as 
a  whole,  see  to  evolutions  and  drills,  exercise  their  ships  at  tactics 
and  gunnery  and  manoeuvres,  and  are  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  that  their  commands  are  good  and  worthy  parts  of 
"  Britain's  Sure  Shield." 

Then,  after  good  service  and  long  hard  years,  the  one-time  mid- 
shipman may  become  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  and  be  one  of  those 
who  sit  in  authority  at  the  Na\'y's  seat  of  Government,  and  may 
even  be  one  of  the  Selection  Committee  that  pick  out  the  promising 
youngsters  from  among  the  many  who  are  called  to  the  sea. 

And  that  is  the  making  of  an  officer.  The  whole  Empire  possesses 
a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  work  midshipmen  performed  in  the  Great 
War,  and  of  the  devotion  shown  by  those  who,  but  boys  in  point 
of  age,  proved  themselves  fit  to  assume  the  responsibilities  falling 
upon  the  shoulders  of  officers  of  the  Premier  Service,  "  on  which, 
under  the  good  Providence  of  God,  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  this 
realm  so  mainly  depends  " — worthy  to  take  their  rightful  places  in 
that  great  Brotherhood  of  those  who  serve  their  country  at  sea.  Our 
midshipmen  have  sho^vn  on  numerous  occasions  that  they  are  fully 
equal  to  their  predecessors,  and  that  the  noblest  traditions  of  the 
Service  are  safe  in  their  hands. 


CHAPTER    III 
THE    MAKING    OF    A    NAVY 

EVERY  schoolboy  knows  that  the  two  outstanding  facts  re- 
garding the  life  of  King  Alfred  are  that  he  burnt  the  cakes, 
and  that  he  founded  the  British  Navy.  The  first  makes  an 
appeal  because  a  burnt  cake  is  to  most  of  us  a  concrete  thing  ;  the 
second  because  without  a  Navy  we  should  have  very  few  of  the 
ingredients  required  to  make  cakes  to  burn. 

Long,  long  ago,  in  the  days  of  Drake  and  Blake  and  Frobisher, 
there  was  little  or  no  Navy  proper.  The  ships  the  realm  relied  upon 
to  save  it  from  invasion  were  merchantmen  or  traders — that  is  to 
say,  men-o'-war  were  not  above  turning  their  hand  to  carrying  odd 
cargoes  across  the  Seven  Seas  when  nothing  was  on  in  the  way  of 
fighting,  and  merchant  ships  pure  and  simple  were  sufficiently  well 
armed  at  least  to  hold  their  own  in  a  fight,  and  occasionally  to  go 
to  look  for  one. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  it  was  not  till  the  early  years  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign  that  there  was  any  marked  line  of  division 
drawn  between  the  fighting  man  of  the  sea  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
man  who  sought  his  living  in  the  more  peaceful  and  less  exciting 
channels  of  ocean-borne  trade.  Up  to  that  time  both  classes  of  men, 
as  well  as  both  classes  of  ships,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  hull 
to  hull  in  the  nation's  First  Line  of  Defence  ;  alike  when  Philip  of 
Spain  sent  his  great  Armada — made  up  also,  by  the  way,  mainly  of 
trading  ships — to  subdue  England,  and  Napoleon  of  France  tried 
to  conquer  the  whole  of  the  world. 

The  sea  traders  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  the  men  who  saved 
both  Great  Britain  and  America  from  becoming  provinces  of  the 
Spanish  Empire,  then  stretching  tentacles  across  the  whole  earth. 
Elizabctli's  proud  captains,  Drake  and  Frobisher  and  Hawkins,  were 
stout  skippers  of  merchant  craft,  and  out  of  the  two  hundred  vessels 
that  met  the  Spanish  Annada  and  harried  it  to  destruction,  not  more 
than  thirty-four — and  these  small  vessels — were  actually  Queen's  sliips 
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Forty  vessels  there  were  in  the  famous  expedition  which  set  out 
for  Cadiz  and  "  singed  the  King  of  Spain's  beard,"  and  only  six  of  them 
were  craft  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  trading.  In  those  days  there 
was  no  need  of  a  great  fighting  fleet ;  merchantmen  were  well  able 
to  look  after  themselves.  Indeed,  trading  and  fighting  went  together, 
and  those  were  the  real  days  of  high  adventure  at  sea.  Buccaneers, 
privateers,  pirates,  all  abounded,  and  though  there  might  be  peace 
on  land,  seldom  a  week  passed  but  ships  of  different  nations  found 
tliemselves  embroiled  and  fighting  for  the  lives  of  their  crews  and 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  goods  in  their  holds. 

Through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  same  rule 
held  good  ;  Britain's  Navy  fought  and  traded  for  her,  and  many 
officers  who  had  retired  from  the  Royal  Navy — as  the  few  ships  that 
flew  the  King's  flag  were  then  called — were  happy  to  go  to  sea  and 
fight  again  in  merchantmen.  Lord  Howe  had  to  thank  trading  ships 
for  his  "  Glorious  First  of  June  "  victory  in  1794,  and  besides  supply- 
ing ships,  the  merchant  service  trained  about  fifty  thousand  men 
out  of  those  who  served  with  Nelson  and  Hood.  Even  the  great 
Nelson  himself  served  his  apprenticeship  in  a  vessel  that  mounted 
guns  and  carried  cargo,  and  in  those  days  service  in  ships  afloat — 
whether  under  the  King's  flag  or  the  house  emblem  of  a  private  ship- 
ping company — counted  towards  promotion  in  the  real  fighting 
service. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  fighting  ser- 
vice gradually  began  to  draw  away  from  its  trading  sister  ;  ships 
were  built  in  increasing  numbers  with  no  accommodation  for  cargo 
other  than  their  own  provisions  and  stores,  and  with  sides  pierced 
for  the  scores  of  guns  that  dotted  their  several  decks.  The  Board 
of  Trade,  too,  gradually  absorbed  the  hitherto  Royal  prerogative 
of  controlling  the  nation's  mercantile  shipping,  and  British  naval 
power  began  to  be  a  thing  worth  reckoning  with.  But— and  this 
is  a  thing  worth  noting — even  up  to  that  time  the  motley  collection 
of  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of  usefulness  were  termed,  when 
gathered  together,  the  "  Grand  Fleet  " — a  proud  name  that  came 
back  to  its  own  during  the  Great  War. 

The  beginning  of  the  Navy  proper  was  the  building  of  a  score 
of  stout   ships  to  carry  about  thirty  guns,   and  these  were  quickly 
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sent  out  as  they  were  launched  to  meet  and  fight  French  vessels  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found.  One  or  two  of  them,  with  dauntless  British 
courage,  essayed  to  defeat  forces  strong  enough  to  eat  them  without 
loss  of  appetite,  and  on  occasion  had  cause  to  complain  that  they  had 
not  speed  enough  to  catch  a  fleeing  enemy  and  bring  him  to  action. 

Thereupon  naval  designers  set  themselves  to  produce  a  bigger 
and  better-armed  ship,  also  one  that  should  be  faster  than  anything 
the  enemy  had  in  his  fleets  ;  and  thus  was  evolved  the  hundred-gun 
ship,  and  the  swift  frigate  with  her  seventy-four  guns.  Also,  for 
reconnoitring  the  position  and  strength  and  disposition  of  the  enemy, 
they  built   light,   swift-saihng,   moderately   armed   ships   they   called 

corvettes,  and  these  three  types  are  the 
forerunners  of  almost  everything  that  floats 
underneath  the  White  Ensign  to-day. 

In  those  days  ships  lay  alongside  each 
other  and  blazed  away  with  their  guns 
at  point  blank  range  until  one  or  the  other  surrendered,  a  pro- 
ceeding that  was  helped  along  by  the  hordes  of  boarders  who 
swarmed  from  one  vessel  to  the  other.  Then  came  the  rifled  gun' 
which  could  throw  a  shot  a  fair  distance,  and  close  quarter  fighting 
dropped  out  of  fashion.  Later  came  the  adoption  of  some  sort  of 
an  armour  shield  to  keep  away  the  shot  from  the  rifled  guns,  and 
the  first  ironclads  were  born.  These  were  ships  built  of  wood  and 
covered  with  thick  iron  plates,  which  could  stand  an  enormous  lot 
of  battering.  The  French  line-of-battleship  Gloire  was  fitted  thus 
in  1855,  while  the  British  Warrior  followed  suit  in  1860. 

Guns  grew  more  powerful,  and  a  race  for  supremacy  began  be- 
tween the  armour  protection  and  the  gun — a  race  which  to  this  day 
is  not  finished.  Steel  armour  plates  were  made  about  1878,  but  have 
been  improved  year  by  year  by  scientists  who  spend  their  whole  time 
on  the  problem  of  producing  an  absolutely  impenetrable  steel. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  first  all-steel  ship — the  ill-fated  Captain, 
which  capsized  at  sea  and  drowned  almost  all  her  crew.  Then  steam 
came  along,  and  though  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  conservative 
seamen  of  tliosc  days,  it  gradually  made  its  way  into  the  Service, 
being  used,  for  the  most  part,  as  an  alternative  means  of  progression 
when  dead  calms  or  strong  head  winds  prevented  the  use  of  sails. 
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But  gradually,  surely,  steel  armour,  guns  %vith  longer  ranges, 
and  steam  engines  made  their  worth  felt  in  the  Service,  and  a  fleet 
of  steel  steamships  made  their  appearance  one  by  one.  At  first  there 
was  no  system  of  building  ships  ;  they  were  all  of  odd  designs,  of 
odd  tonnages,  and  of  odd  fighting  value.  Then  some  naval  genius 
hit  on  the  idea  of  what  are  termed  "  homogeneous  "  squadrons,  and 
thereafter  ships  were  built  in  sets — six  or  eight  to  one  plan,  possessing 
approximately  the  same  speeds,  the  same  number  of  guns  of  the  same 
size,  and  the  same  armour  protection. 

So  successful  was  this  idea  that  the  plan  has  never  been  dropped, 
and  to-day  we  have  "  classes  "  of  ships,  built  to  the  same  set  of 
plans,  and  differing  only  from  each  other  in  very  minor  details.  Since 
1880  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  experimental 
ships — Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon,  which  were  sisters,  and  the 
famous  Dreadnought. 

But  at  this  time  there  were  no  cruisers — no  ships  which,  in  the 
event  of  war,  would  be  able  to  steam  at  comparatively  high  speed 
and  spy  out  the  doings  of  the  enemy.  So  vast  were  the  seas  and 
so  small  the  means  of  getting  into  touch  that  two  big  fleets,  each 
anxious  to  meet  and  fight  the  other,  might  grope  round  for  months 
before  coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  Therefore,  there  grew 
up  smaller  ships  not  so  heavily  armed  nor  so  thickly  protected,  the 
major  portion  of  whose  space  was  taken  up  by  boilers  and  engines, 
so  that  they  might  have  at  least  a  decent  turn  of  speed.  An  Act 
of  Parliament,  called  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  was  necessary  before 
these  could  be  constructed,  and  under  it  there  appeared  some  score 
of  vessels  having  about  two  thousand  tons  displacement,  and  armed 
with  rifled  breech-loading  gvms — themselves  an  enormous  step  in 
the  maintenance  of  naval  power  at  sea. 

Then  came  a  new  menace — the  torpedo.  After  Robert  White- 
head built  this  underwater  weapon — he  offered  it  first  to  this  country, 
but  though  Britain  refused  it  Austria  accepted  it — ^the  navies  of  the 
world  gradually  came  to  arm  themselves  with  it,  and  to  build  special 
fast  boats  for  using  it.  These  torpedo-boats  were  at  first  small  affairs, 
but  they  could  do  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
knots   per  hour,   and,   armed   with  the   new 


weapon,    overtake    and    attack    bigger    and         ^»^>? r— 
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more  costly   ships  and  get  away  again  before  adequate  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  upon  them. 

They  were  countered  by  torpedo-boat  catchers,  which  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  destroyers  of  to-day  ;  and  in  some  respects  they 
were  the  counterparts  of  the  swift  corvettes  of  the  earlier  navies, 
though  after  a  time  their  duties  were  supplanted  by  the  light  cruisers. 

Great  Britain,  having  realised  for  some  years  that  her  very  exist- 
ence depended  upon  her  keeping  in  commission  a  Navy  that  was 
practically  equal  to  defeating  in  battle  the  combined  navies  of  any 
two  other  Powers,  now  constructed  ships  of  war  almost  feverishly. 
Battleships  grew  into  squadrons,  each  of  which  had  attached  to  it 
a  certain  number  of  cruisers.  These  squadrons  were  posted  wherever 
there  might  be  a  threatening  force — one  went  to  the  Mediterranean, 
another  to  the  Far  East,  another  to  the  Atlantic,  while  another's 
duty  was  to  look  after  the  coast  of  the  homeland,  particularly  to 
the  south,  and  Avas  therefore  known  as  the  Channel  Fleet. 

There  were  now  four  schools  of  naval  constructors  in  Great  Britain 
— the  gun  school,  the  armour  school,  the  speed  school,  and  a  section 
that  dealt  with  very  swift,  unai-moured  craft,  capable  of  deahng  death 
with  torpedoes.  That  was  in  1885-6,  but  in  the  last  five  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  arose  still  a  fifth  school — men  who  swore 
that  in  the  submarine  they  had  discovered  an  entirely  unprecedented 
means  of  waging  war,  and  one  against  which  no  surface  ships  could 
hope  to  fight  successfully. 

As  slow  as  ever  to  take  up  a  new  thing,  the  British  watched  the 
experiments  of  other  Powers  with  these  new-fangled  boats  that  could 
go  along  under  water,  and  come  up  after  delivering  an  attack  upon 
an  enemy.  But  they  eventually  denounced  the  new  warships  as 
being  inhuman,  and  would  have  none  of  them.  Then,  at  last,  in 
1900,  while  newspapers  were  shouting  their  loudest  that  submarines 
should  be  added  to  our  Navy,  our  Admiralty  quietly  purchased  the 
patents  from  an  American  named  Holland,  and  built,  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  five  boats,  which  they  sprung  as  a  great  surprise  on  the  public. 

In  1900  our  Navy,  which  was  just  beginning  to  take  shape,  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  battleships,  carrying  four  heavy  guns  forward 
and  aft,  and  about  twenty  lighter  guns  for  battles  at  close  quarters 
and  boating  off  enemy  tov]>rdo  attacks  ;    sixty  cruisers  of  all  classes. 
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the  biggest — Terrible  and  Poioerful — 14,600  tons  displacement,  with 
two  9,2  guns,  sixteen  6-inch,  and  a  speed  of  22  knots ;  the  smallest 
— Pegasus — 2,135  tons,  armed  with  eight  4-inch  and  eight  3-pounders, 
and  capable  of  steaming  20  knots.  There  were  eleven  torpedo  gun- 
boats, carrying  guns  and  torpedo  tubes,  ninety-seven  torpedo-boats, 
the  fastest  of  which  could  go  23  knots  per  hour,  carrying  three  3- 
pounder  guns  and  three  torpedo  tubes  ;  ninety-two  destroyers,  the 
best  of  which  had  one  12-povmder  and  six  3-pounder  guns,  a  speed 
of  30  knots,  and  displaced  400  tons  ;  plus  five  submarines  of  such 
a  doubtful  quality  that  in  less  than  three  years  they  were  all  scrapped, 
British  brains  having  improved  upon  them  out  of  all  recognition. 

Building  went  on  steadily,  and  again  a  new  school  was  formed, 
called  the  All-Big-Gvm  school,  which  declared  that  mixing  up  a 
battleship's  armament  weakened  her ;  that  she  ought  to  be  able 
to  bring  almost  all  her  guns  to  bear  upon  any  given  target  at  long 
range,  instead  of  only  being  able  to  use  four  guns  at  long  range  and 
about  twenty  at  a  shorter  range. 

Gradually  the  school's  opinions  gained  ground,  and  in  1903  the 
''  King  Edward  "  Class  were  laid  down.  These  ships  were  a  com- 
promise between  the  old  pattern  battleship  with  two  heavy  guns 
on  forecastle  and  quarterdeck  and  the  rest  of  her  armament  6-inchers, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  equipped  with  12-inch  forward  and  aft,  but 
had,  at  each  corner  of  the  upper  deck,  a  9.2  gun  in  a  turret,  with 
ten  6-inchers  and  twenty-six  12-pounders  to  back  them  up  at  close 
quarters.  But  the  school  was  not  satisfied  and  wanted  more  big 
guns,  as  well  as  a  strict  adherence  to  one  size.  In  the  early  months 
of  1906,  therefore.  Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon  were  laid  down, 
designed  to  be  only  a  little  heavier  than  the  King  Edwards — 16,500 
tons  against  16,350 — but  to  carry  four  12-inch,  ten  9.2-inchers,  and 
twenty-four  small  guns. 

A  few  months  later  the  All-Big- Gun  school  secured  their  way, 
and  well  has  it  been  for  Britain  that  they  did  ;  H.M.S.  Dreadnought 
was  laid  down,  and  it  was  her  armament  that  revolutionised  the 
world  navies,  and  scrapped  as  obsolete  or  out  of  date  even  the  two 
ships  building  at  the  same  time  as  she.  Dreadnought'' s  teeth  were 
all  12-inchers — ten  of  them  ;  while  she  had  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven   12-pounders   to   deal  with   any  torpedo-boat   destroyer   flotilla 
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that  should  attack  her,  for  by  this  time  the  destroyer  had  itself  usurped 
the  function  of  the  class  of  ship  it  had  been  designed  to  catch  and 
kill,  and  was  now  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  very  fast  and  efficient 
torpedo-boat. 

Since  Dreadnought  was  launched,  nothing  but  all-big-gun  battle- 
ships have  been  launched,  while  the  effect  of  the  new  school's  teach- 
ing has  been  felt  in  every  class  of  ship  that  floats.  "When  war  was 
declared  in  1914  Britain  had  fovui;een  of  these  all-big-gun  ships,  which 
are  commonly  called  dreadnoughts  and  super-dreadnoughts. 

But  while  battleships  were  being  impi'oved,  the  cruiser  was  by 
no  means  being  neglected.  Here  also  the  All-Big-Gun  school  put 
in  their  theories.  They  argued  against  building  a  large  ntunber  of 
different  types  of  various  tonnages  and  mixed  armaments ;  they 
grumbled  at  the  weakening  of  a  cruiser's  armament  by  giving  her 

two  heavy  guns  and  a  lot  of  light  ones. 
They  declared  that  a  really  decent 
cruiser  should  be  at  least  fit  to  hold 
her  own  against  anything  but  a  dread- 
nought battleship,  and,  even  if  it  came 
to  a  pinch,  to  be  able  to  give  one  of  them  a  fair  fight  for  her  money. 
Furthermore,  they  argued,  there  should  only  be  two  classes  of  cruisers 
— light  cruisers  to  act  as  scouts  and  the  leaders  of  fast  destroyer 
flotillas,  and  heavy  cruisers  capable  of  taking  their  rightful  places  in 
the  battle  line  in  a  great  action. 

Here  again  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  Navy's  rulers  was  in 
opposition  to  the  school,  though  they  gradually  gave  way.  They 
increased  the  speed  of  their  cruisers,  and  built  two,  called  Black  Prince 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  which  were  armed  on  a  wholly  new  plan 
with  all  6-inch  guns.  These  were  useless  in  anything  like  a  heavy 
sea,  so  the  Natal  class  followed  them,  being  bigger  and  speedier,  and 
carrying  eight  9.2's  and  four  7.5's.  These  in  turn  gave  place  to  the 
Shannon  class,  which  carried  the  same  number  of  9.2's  but  increased 
the  7,5's  to  ten,  though  they  had  no  advantage  whatever  in  speed. 

Then,  at  one  fell  smack,  came  a  type  of  cruiser  that  placed  all 
these  on  the  scrap  heap,  exactly  as  Dreadnought  had  done  the  line- 
of-battle  ships.  This  was  the  Invincible  class,  which  were  really 
battleships  with  the  speed  of  cmisors,  and  actually  faster  than  any 
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big  ship  ever  before  built.  These  carried  eight  12-inch  guns,  a  thing 
that  was  wholly  vuiprecedented  in  cruisers,  and  had  speeds  of  28  knots, 
with  displacements  of  17,250  tons,  or  more  than  any  battleship,  save 
Dreadnought,  which  had  ever  been  built. 

In  turn,  like  every  other  class  of  ship  that  is  built  for  war,  these 
were  made  obsolete — by  obsolete  I  do  not  mean  unfit  for  fighting, 
but  inferior  to  other  vessels — by  the  new  classes  that  followed  them. 
But  when  war  came.  Great  Britain  had  nine  battle  cruisers  ready 
for  action,  either  as  cruisers  proper  or  as  battleships,  thus  increasing 
the  dreadnought  strength  to  twenty-three  ships — a  fleet  capable  of 
taking  on  the  whole  Navy  of  any  other  country  that  did  not  possess 
similar  ships. 

Destroyers,  too,  had  been  growing  up — growing  from  30-knot 
boats  with  12-pounder  guns  to  3.5-knotters  with  4-inch  weapons. 
What  torpedo-boats  were  built  after  1900 — twenty-four  all  told — 
were  as  big  as  their  predecessor  destroyers,  and  could  be  used  as  such, 
when  necessary.  Also,  at  the  outbreak  of  M^ar,  there  were,  ready 
for  sea  and  completing,  no  fewer  than  233  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
with  speeds  in  some  cases  over  40  knots,  while  a  round  hundred  sub- 
marines were  either  in  the  water  or  on  the  stocks. 

Thus,  from  the  time  of  EHzabeth  right  up  to  the  moment  the 
German  War  Lord  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  mad  ambition  and  made 
a  bid  for  world  domination,  the  British  Navy  had  quietly  worked 
and  made  ready  for  the  hour  of  trial,  and  was  in  itself  a  far  vaster 
sea  fighting  force  than  had  ever  before  been  known.  Had  the  Kaiser 
seen  the  great  review  of  warships  at  Spithead  at  the  close  of  the  annual 
manoeuvres  in  July,  1914,  he  must  have  paused  before  flinging  down 
the  gage  of  battle  ;  afterwards,  when  he  learned  in  some  measure 
of  the  force  that  was  against  him,  it  was  too  late. 

Besides  these  actual  fighting  ships,  there  were  many  others 
which,  non-combatants  in  themselves,  were  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fleets.  These  were  termed  Fleet  Avixiliaries,  and  acted 
as  mother  ships  for  destroyers  and  submarines,  repair  ships,  water 
carriers,  colliers,  oilers,  provision  vessels, 
and  hospital  ships. 

Yet,  vast  as  it  was,  the  Navy  was 
not  big  enough  to  perform  the   whole 
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of  the  colossal  task  put  before  it,  though  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  Navy  that  task  could  not  have  been  carried 
through  at  all.  Please  do  not  lose  sight  of  that  fact,  or  think  1  am 
trying  to  belittle  a  service  to  which  every  member  of  the  British  Empire 
owes  his  freedom  to-day. 

The  Navy  had,  in  the  latter  years  of  peace,  begun  to  pay  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  mine  in  warfare  ;  it  had  fitted  up  most  of 
those  old  gunboats  it  possessed  as  minelayers  or  sweepers,  and  even 
purchased  a  number  of  trawlers  for  similar  work.  It  intended,  how- 
ever, to  use  mines  only  in  their  legitimate  fashion  —  that  is,  as 
harbour  defences,  according  to  the  international  agreement  arrived 
at  by  the  Hague  Convention,  which  Germany  had  promised  many 
years  before  to  obey.  How  she  disobeyed  is  now  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  and  is  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  here  in  order  to  show  how  the 
Navy's  small  number  of  sweepers  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the 
work  set  them,  and  why  the  Service  found  it  necessary  to  absorb 
into  itself  a  huge  number  of  trawlers  and  drifters  from  the  fishing 
fleets  dotted  aroimd  our  coasts. 

The  enemy  made  vast  preparations  for  mine-laying  long  before 
the  war — secret  and  methodical  preparations  which  in  the  first  days 
of  August,  1914,  gave  our  admirals  furiously  to  think.  German  ships 
at  sea,  or  sent  to  sea  at  the  first  signs  that  Great  Britain  was  seriously 
considering  entering  the  arena,  scattered  mines  all  over  the  North 
Sea,  and  H.M.S.  Amphion  fell  first  victim  off  the  Thames  Estuary 
in  the  early  days. 

That  was  the  first  indication  that  mines  were  present  in  the  North 
Sea  in  large  mmibers,  and  almost  immediately  the  trawlers  and  drifters 
set  out  to  sweep  them  up.  At  first  a  reward  of  five  pounds  was  offered 
for  every  German  mine  brought  into  harbour,  and  this  led  to  many 
ships  being  accidentally  lost  through  the  deadly  spheres  striking 
hvdls  whilst  being  hauled  up  to  the  davit  heads.  The  Navy  took 
mines  very  seriously  in  those  days,  but  familiarity  bred  contempt, 
added  to  in  no  little  measure  by  the  inherent  fearlessness  of  the  men 
performing  the  swccjiing-up  operations— men  who  knew  the  North 
Sea  inside  out,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  face  death  as  a  matter 
of  their  daily  occ\ii)ation. 
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There  were  available  for  mine-sweeping  service  some  hundred 
thousand  English  and  Scottish  fishermen,  their  craft  numbering  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred.  Of  these  about  five  hundred  were  left 
to  the  fisher  fleets,  partly  because  they  were  required  to  augment 
the  already  threatened  national  food  supply,  partly  because  they, 
with  their  crews,  were  too  elderly  to  be  of  service.  Roughly  three 
thousand  fishing  vessels  added  the  magic  letters  H.M.S.  to  their  names 
and  hoisted  White  Ensigns  at  their  stern  ;  but  as  yet  very  few  were 
armed  with  weapons  heavier  than  rifles  for  shooting  at  mines. 

Three  thousand  steam  trawlers  and  drifters,  the  finest  type  of 
seaboats  in  existence,  entered  Government  employ,  often  with  their 
crews  complete,  and  their  peace-time  captains  in  charge,  all  having 
donned  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Naval  Trawler  Reserve  for  the 
duration  of  hostilities.  They  worked  in  groups,  commanded  either 
by  a  lieutenant  R.N.R.  or  a  pukka  Service  officer,  each  a  commodore 
responsible  for  a  fleet  that  admirals  might  envy.  These  men  were 
all  volunteers,  and  went  to  serve  their  country  at  sea  from  the  highest 
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motives  of  patriotism,  taking  no  heed  of  the  wage  the  Government 
offered,  which,  compared  with  the  vast  sums  their  more  fortunate 
brethren  were  able  to  get  for  their  catches  of  fish,  appeared  very 
paltry  indeed. 

But  the  trawler  reserve  was  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  force  that 
sprang  into  being  just  as  soon  as  British  shipyards  could  build 
the  necessary  craft.  The  "  Town "  class  of  sweepers,  which  look 
more  like  overgrown  destroyers  than  anything  else,  and  could  clear 
minefields  in  record  time,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  trawlers  ;  the 
few  gunboats  the  Navy  possessed  were  put  on  the  work,  and  pre- 
sently even  faster  and  better  sweepers,  named  after  famous  hunting 
packs,  such  as  Quorn,  were  added  to  their  mmiber. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  only  to  clear  away  mines  laid  by  the  enemy. 

When  Admiral  Jellicoe,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  whole  British  Navj^  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  was  pursuing 
a  policy  of  attrition,  by  which  he 
intended  to  sink  here  a  ship  and  there  a  ship  by  mine  or  sub- 
marine-fired torpedo,  and  to  make  stealthy  dashes  across  the 
North  Sea  to  bombard  defenceless  British  towns,  he  decided  to  mine 
the  Germans  into  their  own  harbours,  or  to  lay  such  traps  as  they 
might  fall  in  upon  these  "  cut  and  run  "  dashes.  Therefore  some  of 
the  trawlers  and  drifters  became  minelayers,  supplementing  the  half- 
dozen  elderly  cruisers  we  already  had  upon  the  job. 

These,  in  course  of  time,  were  added  to  by  other  fast  ships,  which 
could  act  the  part  of  light  cruiser  and  at  the  same  time  lay  deadly 
eggs  just  in  the  paths  the  Germans  most  frequented.  Abdiel  was 
one  of  these,  and  it  is  upon  record  that  her  commander  and  crew 
were  wont  to  make  a  habit  of  paying  intimate  visits,  disguised  as 
Germans,  to  the  vicinity  of  such  hornets'  nests  as  Cuxhaven,  and 
leaving  behind  them  a  series  of  eggs  the  hatching  of  which  would 
spell  ruin  to  any  unwary  German  warship.  Abdiel,  in  the  Battle 
of  Jutland,  was  specially  commended  by  Admiral  Jellicoe  for  her 
good  work,  which  consisted  of  getting  behind  the  German  Fleet  after 
Beatty  had  lured  them  out  of  harbour,  and  laying  a  belt  of  mines 
upon  which  more  than  one  enemy  vessel  stumbled  during  her  hurried 
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Meanwhile,  a  blockade  of  Germany's  coast  had  been  established, 
and  to  guard  against  her  receiving  supplies  other  than  those  we  wisely 
or  unwisely  permitted  her  to  receive,  and  to  prevent  unscrupulous 
neutrals  from  obtaining  things  that  they  cotdd  re-export  to  her,  a 
cruiser  squadron  was  sent  into  the  North  Sea.  These  were  old,  slow 
ships,  but  fast  enough  to  overhaul  any  merchantman  of  the  cargo- 
carrying  type,  and  powerful  enough  in  armament  to  deal  with  any 
ship  that  turned  out  to  be  a  raider  in  disguise,  or  anything  smaller 
than  a  battle-cruiser.  But  alas  !  they  were  not  proof  against  mider- 
water  attack,  and  one  morning,  just  at  daybreak,  the  three  elderly 
cruisers  Hogue,  Cressy,  and  Ahoukir  were  torpedoed  as  they  steamed 
along,  the  whole  three  receiving  their  death-blows  within  half  an 
hour. 

The  loss  of  the  ships  was  nothing — in  the  ordinary  way  1914  would 
have  seen  them  all  on  the  scrap-heap — but  the  loss  of  life  was  tre- 
mendous, though  not  so  huge  as  it  might  have  been  had  not  a  division 
of  trawlers  and  destroyers  been  handy  and  able  to  rescue  many  hun- 
dreds of  swimmers.  This  torpedoing  led  directly  to  the  installation 
of  well-armed  and  swift  liners  as  the  blockading  chain,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  history  a  merchantman  flew  the  flag  of  a  British  Admiral, 
when  Crescent  transferred  Sir  Dudley  de  Chair  to  the  liner  Alsatian, 
and  he  commissioned  her  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser. 

Nor  did  the  auxiliary  cruisers  work  only  in  the  North  Sea.  About 
a  hundred  all  told  were  commissioned,  and  they  worked  in  all  waters. 
The  enemy  made  many  attempts  so  to  punish  them  that  they  would 
be  frightened  away  from  the  duty  ;  but  he  had  reckoned  without 
the  old  fighting  spirit  which  came  down  to  the  auxiliary  cruisers  from 
a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  sea  trader-warriors.  It  was  the  auxiliary 
cruisers  in  the  North  Sea  which  gradually  tightened  the  chain  that 
eventually  made  the  German  people  wait  in  bread  queues  for  days 
at  a  time,  which  made  them  shoeless,  soapless,  and  short  of  munitions 
of  war,  and  therefore  it  was  the  aiixiliary  cruisers  that  sapped  their 
morale  and  made  them  lose  the  war. 

Auxiliary  cruisers  Avere  attached  to  every  outlying  British  squadron, 
and  later  came  to  serve  as  con- 
vessels    for    their    slower  in  ,,^.11"    a   '     "   "  /*■ 


voymg    vessels    lor    ineir    siower  n  ,j^]\,    V  ,     .    ,    .jf^ 

and  mare  vulnerable   sisters,  and        ' 
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they  have  the  death  of  many  a  German  submarine  to  their  credit. 
Many  were  lost,  of  course,  but  their  comrades  carried  on,  and, 
closing  up,  filled  the  gaps  in  the  chain,  their  hatred  of  the  Hun 
doubled  by  the  memory  of  the  comrades  who  had  gone  before. 

Perhaps  most  striking  of  all  additions  to  the  Navy  was  that 
of  small  fast  petrol-driven  craft.  When  war  broke  out  the  Navy 
had  not  a  single  fast  motor  boat  to  its  credit ;  indeed,  the  only 
petrol-driven  craft  it  possessed  were  a  few  motor  cutters  used  for 
ferrying  men  and  stores  to  and  from  the  ships  in  harbour.  But  in 
her  sportsmen — and  we  are  a  nation  of  sportsmen  and  always  shall 
be  while  the  Empire  holds  together — Britain  found  a  force  to  fill  the 
omission. 

Those  who  owned  racing  and  pleasure  motor  craft,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  races  at  regattas  around  the  coasts,  came  forward  and 
offered  their  boats  and  themselves  ;  the  Admiralty  received  them 
gratefully  and  promptly  found  them  jobs — little  but  very  important 
jobs — to  do.  Then  the  Admiralty  started  building  motor  boats  of 
their  own,  and  finally  ordered  a  tremendous  number  from  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  petiol-driven  craft  outnumbered  before  long  their 
slower  and  bigger  sisters. 

That  these  boats  can  do  their  part  right  worthilj^  has  been  demon- 
strated times  without  number,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Navy 
will  never  again  be  without  flotillas  of  these  waspish  craft.  Some 
guide  to  the  immense  numbers  of  petrol-driven  craft  that  were  work- 
ing under  the  White  Ensign  when  the  war  ended  may  be  obtained 
from  the  statement  that  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
and  after  Germany  had  surrendered  the  major  portion  of  her  U-boats, 
the  Admiralty  announced  that  it  was  offering  for  sale  no  fewer  than 
two  thousand  naval  motor  boats. 

Aerial  warfare  was  almost  in  its  infancy  in  1914,  and  the  Navy 
had  no  ships  for  carrying  any  sort  of  aircraft  it  might  require  to 
use.  One  or  two  battleships  had  been  fitted  with  platforms  on  their 
forecastles  or  quarter  decks,  along  which  an  aerojilanc  might  run 
and  gain  the  momentum  necessary  to  its  safe  rising  into  the  air.  But 
of  seaplane  ships,  as  such,  there  was  not  even  mention.  Then,  in 
the  commandeering  of  craft  which  went  on  all  over  Britain,  some 
were  found  that  could  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  new  aerial 
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Navy ;  these  were  stripped  of  their  former  fittings,  and  equipped 
for  carrying  numbers  of  seaplanes.  They  operated  by  carrying, 
under  the  escort  of  a  strong  force,  a  certain  munber  of  seaplanes  to 
the  place  where  operations  were  to  commence,  and  then  lowering  the 
'planes  into  the  water,  whence  they  could  rise.  As  seaplane-carrying 
ships  had  to  stop  during  the  evolutions  of  lowering  and  hoisting  'planes, 
they  made  fine  targets  for  U-boats'  torpedoes,  and  were  soon  replaced 
by  other  and  faster  ships,  which  were  not  only  of  enormous  length 
and  able  to  steam  at  record  speeds,  but  which  coxild  also  release  their 
"  chickens  "  while  still  travelling  along. 

Other  ships  there  were  which  carried  the  now  familiar  sausage- 
shaped  observation  balloons  in  their  holds,  and  sent  these  aloft,  on 
fine  days,  to  look  over  the  waters  and  report  if  any  enemy  was  in 
sight.  U-boats  grew  to  hate  these  sausages,  especially  after  they 
were  attached  to  convoys*  and  when  every  ship  of  decent  size  in  the 
Service  carried  one  as  part  of  its  regular  equipment.  H.M.S.  Channing 
and  her  sister  balloon-carrying  vessels  could  not  only  stow  away 
half  a  dozen  deflated  envelopes,  but  could  also  manufacture  the  neces- 
sary gas  for  making  them  capable  of  working  aloft  at  high  altitudes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  regular  ships  of  the  Navy  proper — battle- 
ships, battle-cruisers,  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines — were 
not  being  neglected.  The  former  grew  till  they  displaced  30,000 
tons,  and  were  armed  with  eight  15-inch  guns,  capable  of  firing  at 
an  enemy  long  before  he  came  into  sight  over  the  horizon.  Battle- 
cruisers  became  such  great  things  that  there  were  folks  who,  though 
naval  experts,  were  afraid  of  calling  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  sisters 
of  the  "  Fast  "  Battle  Squadron  either  ships  of  the  line  or  cruisers. 
Destroyers  themselves  became  young  cruisers  ;  light  cruisers  adopted 
the  all-big-gun  principle,  and  mounted  five  6-inchers  all  along  the 
centre  of  their  decks  ;  submarines  grew  till  they  were  of  incredible 
size,  and  in  many  cases  were  capable  of  fighting  enemy  destroyers 
whilst  on  the  surface  with  at  least  some  chance  of  victory. 

One  monster  submarine — M.l— mounted  a  gun  of  no  less  than 
12-inch  calibre,  capable  of  firing  a  shell  weighing  850  pounds.  But 
she  was  a  monitor,  and  intended  largely  for  attacking  the  fortifications 
the  German  Army  had  built  along  the  Belgian  coast,  being  able  to 
approach  unseen  and  to  a  very  close  range,  and  do  enormous  damage 
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with  her  single  gun  before  she  could  be  driven  beneath  the  surface 
again. 

That  brings  me  to  monitors — strange  craft  that  made  their  initial 
appearance  in  the  British  Navy  during  the  war.  Here  again  there 
was  not  a  single  ship  of  this  type  in  the  Navy  list  ;  but  there  were 
three  ships  building  in  Great  Britain  for  work  in  the  shallow  Brazilian 
rivers,  and  these,  under  the  power  which  enables  it  to  appropriate 
for  its  own  use  any  ships  under  construction  in  this  reahn,  the  Navy 
absorbed.  It  re-named  them  Mersey,  Severn,  and  H umber,  and  they 
played  their  part  well  in  all  portions  of  the  globe.  But  three  were 
not  enough.  Orders  were  given  for  a  large  number  of  similar  craft, 
and  a  dispatch  from  Vice-Admiral  Commanding  the 
Dover  Patrol  in  January,  1916,  gave  the  names  of 
half  a  dozen  of  these,  and  mentioned  by  nvunber 
some  ten  smaller  ones.  They  were  armed  variously, 
and  none  were  ocean  greyhounds.  Ten  knots  at  the 
1^.  most  they  could  do,  but  their  medley  of  guns,  from 
^J;  6-inch  howitzers  to  14-inch  naval  weapons,  made 
>'       them  things  to  be  feared. 

They  were  really  floating  forts,  and  peculiar  in 
that  they  were  mine-j^roof  and  torpedo-proof.  You  see,  what  was 
termed  a  "  blister  "  jutted  out  a  long  way  from  their  underwater 
parts,  and  if  a  mine  or  torpedo  struck  this  and  exploded,  it  simply 
wasted  its  energy,  and  left  the  hull  of  the  monitor  proper  un- 
damaged. A  few  days  in  dock  were  sufficient  to  repair  the  damage 
to  the  blister,  and  the  monitor  sallied  forth  once  more  to  give  hard 
knocks,  and  to  receive  harder  ones.  Monitors,  however,  are  only 
adjuncts  to  fleets,  built  for  offence  against  standing  fortifications, 
and,  because  of  their  slow  speed  and  clumsiness  in  manoeuvring, 
worse  than  useless  in  the  composition  of  a  fleet  at  sea. 

While  the  Germans  were  sending  Zeppelins  to  scatter  "  fright- 
fulness  "  and  bombs  on  English  towns,  English  designers  were  rapidly 
working  out  feasible  plans  for  naval  airships.  Thus  there  was  added 
to  the  Navy  an  entirely  new  arm,  and  one  at  which  old-time  sea- 
men had  laughed.  But  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  came  to  the 
front  with  its  dirigibles,  and  proved  that  it  was  a  factor  that  required 
coiisidonition. 
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The  naval  airships  were  of  three  general  types.  The  first,  called 
"  Blimps  " — because  some  irreverent  youngster  managed  to  dis- 
cover that  "  blimp  "  was  Old  English  for  "  blister "  and  said  the 
new  small  airships  looked  like  blisters  on  the  sky — were  used  for 
patrolling  in  the  English  Channel,  or  anywhere  that  was  not  too  far 
away  from  the  shore.  The  second  was  called  "  North  Sea  "  type, 
and  consisted  of  three  gas  cylinders  attached  to  each  other,  so  that 
it  looked  like  a  shamrock.  These  "  trilobes  "  worked  with  the  fleets 
themselves,  acting  as  scouts  and  U-boat  hunters,  and  relieved  the 
tired  destroyers  and  motor  boats  of  many  a  thankless  task.  The 
third  type  were  the  "  rigids  " — -long,  graceful  vessels  like  Zeppelins, 
and  their  duties  were  kept  strictly  secret.     Had  the  , 

British    Admiralty    believed   in    bombing    defenceless  ^ 

German  towns,  these  might  very  easily  have  been  em-        #^^^^ 
ployed  for  the  work ;  as  it  was,  they  convoyed  huge 
fleets   of   cargo-carriers   across  the   danger-zones,   and 
made  it  very  unsafe  for  any  U-boat    that   dared    to 
show  itself  within  eye-range. 

But,  silent  as  the  Navy  was  regarding  its  airships, 
it  was  absolutely  dumb  regarding  its  "  mystery 
ships  "  or  "  Q  "  boats.  These  were  triumphs  in  camouflage  ;  they 
were  far  from  being  what  they  seemed.  Mostly  old  colliers  whose 
outlines  were  known  throughout  the  seven  seas,  they  were  exceed- 
ingly deadly  things  to  encounter,  and  even  after  they  had  received 
a  U-boat's  torpedo,  they  were  so  long  sinking  that  the  U-boat  usually 
came  up  closer  to  see  what  was  wrong — and  then  the  "  Q "  boat's 
opportunity  had  arrived. 

"  Q  "  ships  were  packed  -with  wood  to  make  them  almost  un- 
sinkable  ;  underneath  their  fore  hatch  covers  they  hid  deadly  12- 
poiuider  guns  ;  inside  their  after  casings — where  the  engineer  usually 
lives — they  concealed  a  most  effective  pair  of  4-inchers.  Their 
mission  it  v/as  to  get  torpedoed,  and  then  apparently  to  send  all  their 
crew  away  in  a  lifeboat.  But  there  were  always  left  behind  in  the 
sinking  ship  some  score  of  stout  fellows  who  were  content  to  risk 
death  by  drowning  if  by  so  doing  they  could  only  manage  to  get  in 
one  shot  at  the  slinking  sea-murderer,  and  thus  end  his  predatory 
existence.     It  was  not  till  some  months  after  the  armistice  was  con- 
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eluded  and  the  U-boats  ceased  from  troubling  that  the  Admiralty 
allowed  anyone  to  know  even  that  they  possessed  such  things  as 
"  Q  "  ships,  and  the  result,  in  the  toll  of  U-boats  taken,  was  all  the 
bigger. 

The  story  of  the  Navy's  making  would  be  incomplete,  even  if 
every  type  of  ship  were  talked  about  in  full  detail,  if  the  men  who 
formed  the  backbones  of  the  fleets  were  not  mentioned. 

When  war  broke  out  there  were  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy 
less  than  90,000  ratings,  to  which  might  have  been  added  12,000 
men  of  the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve — men  who  had  left  the  Service  to 
work  ashore — and  some  18,500  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve — men  employed  in  seafaring  occupations  in  all  sorts  of  ships. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  some  three  thousand  Royal  Naval 
Volunteers  who,  by  their  agreements,  could  not  be  compelled  to  serve 
other  than  in  harbour  ships  and  vessels  were  they  of  a  mind  not  to 
do  so.  Thus,  123,500  men  and  officers  were  available  for  service — 
the  Navy  not  only  absorbed  them  all,  but  enrolled  another  170,000 
officers  and  men,  and  employed  them. 

Besides  providing  sufficient  officers  and  men  for  actual  work  afloat 
and  in  the  air,  the  naval  forces  made  up  a  whole  division  which  oper- 
ated with  military  forces  on  the  Western  Front,  in  Gallipoli,  and 
elsewhere.  Also,  it  sent  to  Flanders  large  numbers  of  Royal  Marine 
Artillerymen,  and  later,  when  merchant  ships  were  armed  with  quick- 
firing  guns  to  protect  themselves  against  U-boat  attack,  it  supplied 
over  three  thousand  ships  with  crews  for  the  working  of  these  weapons. 
Truly  in  the  four  years  of  warfare  the  Navy  grew  beyond  all  previous 
numbers,  and  proved  itself  worthy  of  the  money  and  time  expended 
upon  its  construction. 

Between  August,  191-1,  and  November,  1918,  the  Navy  not  only 
maintained  a  force  in  the  North  Sea  big  enough  to  deal  well  and  faith- 
fully witii  the  Hun  whenever  he  could  screw  up  liis  courage  to  the 
venturing-forth  point,  but  it  also  maintained  in  cvcrj^  sea  adequate 
fleets  for  their  protection  in  so  far  as  protection  was  humanly  possible. 
It  patrolled  the  east  coast  of  America  to  make  sure  that  any  German 
vessel,  sick  of  internment  and  trying  to  escape,  should  be  brought 
to  book  ;  it  convoyed  across  the  Atlantic  countless  \cssels  carrying 
food   for   Great   Britain    and    equipment   and    aiuinunition    for   Great 
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Britain's  Army  and  the  Armies  of  our  Allies.  It  fought  two  battles 
— one  lost,  one  won — in  the  Pacific  ;  it  cleared  from  the  seven  seas 
every  German  vessel,  whether  Avar  vessel  or  merchant  vessel,  that 
was  away  from  its  home  port  when  war  broke  out. 

The  Navy  attacked  Germany's  naval  power  on  the  lakes  in  Darkest 
Africa  and  smashed  it  utterly  ;  it  rounded  up  cruisers  and  disguised 
merchantmen  commerce  raiding  in  the  southern  oceans.  Through 
H.M.S.  Sydney  it  disposed  of  the  bravest  and  most  daring  commerce 
raider  ever  known  when  the  cruiser  Emden  Avas  destroyed  ;  it  fought 
an  amphibious  campaign  in  IMesopotamia  and  helped  the  Army  through  ; 
it  protected  the  Suez  Canal ;  it  continuously  bombarded  the  Belgian 
coast ;  it  guarded  the  Avater  lanes  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  CA^en 
helped  in  the  capture  of  Tsingtau,  Avhere  Germany  had  her  foot  in 
the  Far  East ;  it  SAvept  up  and  laid  down  countless  mines,  and  it 
hunted  U-boats  till  the  seas  became  so  hot  that  out  of  every  six  craft 
that  left  Germany,  five  never  returned. 

And  not  only  did  the  British  Navy  do  this  for  Britain  ;  it  helped 
neutrals  as  avcU.  It  convoyed  ships  across  the  North  Sea  to  Nor- 
Avay  and  SAveden  and  Denmark,  and  those  countries  must  have  starved 
had  they  not  thus  received  supplies.  And  all  the  time  it  was  doing 
this  work,  the  British  Navy  carried  out  its  proper  job  so  avcU  that, 
after  a  fcAv  aimless  raids,  and  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  the  German  Navy 
respected  it  so  thoroughly  that,  Avhen  ordered  out  at  long  last  to  give 
battle,  the  High  Seas  Fleet  mutinied  and  started  the  revolution  that 
eventually  OA^erran  the  Avhole  of  the  German  Empire. 

But  the  thing  the^^Navy^Avas  proudest  of  Avas  its  popular  title. 
"  The  Silent  Navy,"  men  and  ncAvspapers  dubbed  it,  and  it  was  silent. 
NcA^er  a  word  of  Avhat  it  had  to  endure  during  those  long  years  of 
Aveary  Avatching  and  Avaiting  was  allowed  to  escape  its  lips  ;  it  told 
nothing  of  its  captures  and  minor  victories,  and  even  let  its  oAvn  people 
think  that  the  Battle  of  Jutland  Avas  a  defeat  Avhen  it  was  the  most 
glorious  victory  Britain  had  had  since  Trafalgar.  It  fought  the  mines 
and  the  aircraft  and  the  submarines  and  defeated  all  three,  but  it 
said  nothing.  It  Avas  a  Navy  made  and  ready,  and  as  such  Avas  con- 
tent to  AA'ait  for  deeds,  rather  than  words,  to  shoAV  its  proAvess  and 
poAver. 

No  one  but  those  in  charge  of  Admiralty  records  Avill  ever  knoAv 
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exactly  how  many  ships  the  Navy  numbered  amongst  its  squadrons 
and  flotillas  when  the  war  ended,  but  the  first  Navy  list  published 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  tells  any  inquirer  that  there  were 
in  actual  commission  the  following  : 


50  Battleships. 
7  Battle-cruisers. 

38  Ciniisers. 

78  Light  cruisers. 
261  Destroyers. 

32  Monitors, 
581  Minelayers,  etc. 

88  Torpedo-boats. 
137  Submarines. 
2,522  Motor  launches. 


62  Motor  boats, 
85  Merchant  patrol  vessels. 
94  Fleet  auxiliaries. 
92  Special  service  vessels. 
212  Admiralty  trawlers. 
1,500  Auxiliary  trawlers  and 
drifters. 
117  Auxiliary   cruisers. 
40  Patrol  gunboats. 
10  Hospital  ships. 


Truly  a  Navy  to  be  proud  of,  and  a  force  that  may  safely  be 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  Island  Empire,  and  the  main- 
taining to  Britannia  of  the  SujDremacy  of  the  Seas. 


TORPEDOED  1 
I'hc  top  sketch  shows  ship  sinking  on  nn  even  keel;  below,   the  centre  longltudinni  bulkhcnds  Cnusc 

the  vessel  to  heel  ()^■er  nnd   turn  turtle 


Part   II 

THE  NAVY  AT  WORK 

CHAPTER    IV 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    BATTLE    FLEETS 

THROUGHOUT  the  whole  of  the  naval  war  the  battleships 
had  only  one  chance  to  show  the  stuff  they  were  made  of,  and 
on  that  solitary  occasion  the  weather  and  other  circumstances 
were  against  them.  That  was  during  the  critical  hours  of  the  Jutland 
Battle,  when  Beatty  engaged  the  heavy  cruiser  division  of  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet,  and  kept  them  engaged  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
fire  of  the  enemy  battleships  coming  up  astern.  That  the  German  was 
afraid  to  measure  his  strength  against  that  of  Jellicoe's  squadrons 
was  amply  shown  by  his  refusal  to  accept  decisive  action,  though  it 
was  the  best  chance  he  ever  had  of  diminishing  the  odds  against  hmi, 
and  of  being  able  to  offer  battle  on  something  hke  equal  terms. 

But  the  battleships,  though  they  got  only  this  sohtary  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting,  were  by  no  means  idle.  That  they  scoured  the 
whole  face  of  the  water  adjacent  to  our  tight  little  island  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Vanguard  blew  up  at  Scapa  Flow,  right  away  north 
in  the  Orkneys  ;  that  Formidable  was  torpedoed  towards  the  western 
end  of  the  English  Channel ;  that  Bulwark  was  sxmk  at  Sheerness, 
and  King  Edward  mined  off  the  Danish  Coast.  Only  a  couple  of 
days  before  the  armistice  was  signed  Britannia  was  torpedoed  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  two  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  Audacious 
—one  of  the  newest  and  biggest  of  our  ships— was  either  mined  or 
torpedoed  in  Lough  Swilly. 

The  battle  squadrons  had  no  easy  task,  for  not  only  had  they 
to  be  incessantly  ready  to  sally  forth  and  deal  with  the  enemy  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  came  out  of  his  hiding-places,  but  they  had 
also  always  to  be  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  their  Admiral  in  case 
of  sudden  emergency. 
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The  battle  fleets,  which  included  the  heavy  armoured  cruisers, 
were  incessantly  at  sea,  scouring  the  waters  from  Iceland  to  Heligo- 
land, praying  that  a  real  fight  should  decide  their  usefulness  and 
terminate  the  long,  weary  days  and  nights  of  watching  and  waiting. 
Stationed  mainly  in  the  north,  at  Scapa  and  Cromarty  and  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  they  were  always  handy  and  always  eager. 

The  battle-cruisers,  under  Beatty  in  the  early  days  and  later  under 
Pakenham,  had  the  best  of  the  deal,  for  they  were  able  to  go  out  and 
seek  trouble,  and — to  their  credit  be  it  said— they  were  usually  able 
to  deal  with  it  after  it  was  found.  For  instance,  during  the  first  naval 
fight  of  the  war,  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland,  the  heavy  cruisers  dashed 
in  at  a  most  critical  moment,  when  our  light  cruisers,  baffled  by  a 
thick  fog  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  exactly  know  which  Avaters 
were  mined  and  which  were  free,  were  very  hard  pressed.  The  big 
ci-uisers  of  the  battle  fleets  at  tliis  time  not  only  extricated  Arethusa, 
Fearless,  and  their  attendant  small  craft,  but  also  sank  Koln  and 
Mainz  and  four  destroyers,  and  robbed  the  enemy  of  ships  that  he 
badly  needed. 

Again  and  again  the  big  ships  of  the  battle  fleets  encountered 
adventure  on  the  high  seas  ;  they  engaged  in  periodical  sweeps  of 
the  North  Sea  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  force  of  the  enemy  out 
of  harbour ;  they  penetrated  as  far  south  as  they  dared  for  fear  of 
the  minefields,  and  they  even  exchanged  shots  with  the  shore  defences 
of  Heligoland  and  the  Belgian  coast. 

One  of  the  famous  "  Cat  Squadron,"  which,  under 
Beatty,  made  itself  so  well  known,  Princess  Royal, 
claimed  to  have  been  the  first  ship  to  make  a 
captxu-e  in  the  war.  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of 
August  5th,  1914,  Princess  Royal  was  hurrying  along 
to  join  her  fleet  when  she  fell  in  with  a  German 
sailing  ship.  She  promptly  ordered  the  German  to 
surrender,  and  the  sailing  vessel,  not  having  aboard 
even  a  brass  cannon  for  sending  out  distress  signals, 
had  no  option  but  to  subtnit.  Princess  Royal,  how- 
ever, to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  her  officers, 
"never  made  a  song  about  it."'  You  see,  the  con- 
trast  bclwocn    a   Inigo   cniisir   with   eight    13.5-inch 
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guns  threatening  a  small,  defenceless  sailing  ship  might  give  the 
impression  that  Princess  Royal  was  something  of  a  bully,  whereas 
she  showed  later,  in  the  Jutland  fight,  that  she  was  able  to  give  and 
take  quite  a  lot  of  blows  without  running  away. 

Princess  Royal,  too,  was  one  of  the  sqviadron  that  taught  the  Ger- 
mans that  cut  and  dash  raids  upon  our  undefended  shore  towns  were 
hardly  worth  the  candle.  Beatty  again  led  here,  with  the  fast  Battle- 
cruiser  Squadron,  coming  down  from  the  north  after  the  biggest 
and  best  ships  Germany  could  boast  had  fired  a  few  ineffectual  rounds 
into  ploughed  fields  above  the  English  high-water  mark,  and  offering 
them  targets  that  were  really  worth  wasting  shell  and  shot  upon. 

Bvit  the  Germans,  as  everybody  knows,  did  not  want  an  enemy 
that  could  hit  back,  and  so  they  turned  and  ran  for  safety.  But 
they  left  behind  them  one  of  their  number,  and  two  others  made 
harbour  so  badly  damaged  that  they  were  not  fit  for  fighting  for  quite 
a  long  time. 

Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  frequent  encounters  in  the  Bight, 
where  German  and  British  capital  ships  fought  till  the  former  deemed 
it  safer  to  play  long  bowls  from  behind  the  shelter  of  a  minefield. 
But,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  place  where  the  battle  squadrons 
really  shone  was  at  Jutland,  and  the  rest  of  their  work  was  tame  by 
comparison  with  those  hectic  hours. 

But  there  was  one  special  mission  where  two  of  the  big  ships  were 
detached  from  service  and  sent  to  punish  a  bullying  German  squadron. 
That  was  December  8th,  1914,  when  Inflexible  and 
Invincible,  with  a  couple  of  smaller  cruisers  and  an 
armed  liner  or  so,  went  south  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth — an  expedition  which 
resulted  in  the  Battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  One 
of  the  strange  points  about  this  "  digression  "  is  that 
Canopus,  herself  a  battleship — though  of  the  type 
that  was  rendered  utterly  obsolete  by  Dreadnought 
and  her  uniformly  armed  sisters — was  deliberately 
grounded  on  the  mud  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Stanley 
harbour,  and  turned  into  a  real  "  army  fashion  " 
fort  to  defend  the  place  against  all  assaults  of  the 
enemy.     That  the  Germans  were  afraid  of  the  long 
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range  of  her  four  12-inch  guns  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  though 
they  passed  Port  Stanley  frequently,  they  never  came  to  disturb 
the  ancient  ship  on  her  mud  bed. 

Gallipoli  was  another  place  where  the  ships  of  the  battle  squadrons 
found  excitement  to  vary  their  days,  and,  sad  to  relate,  where  many 
of  them  also  met  their  fate.  Here  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  ship 
to  be  armed  with  15-inch  guns,  was  able  to  lie  off  the  peninsula  and 
bombard  overland  the  Turkish  forts  on  the  heights  overlooking  the 
Dardanelles,  and  commanding  the  landing  places  on  Gallipoli. 

Ask  the  Army  what  the  battle  squadrons  did  out  there  in  that 
immortal  gamble,  and  they  will  answer  you  with  nothing  but  praise. 
Though  afterwards  admitted  to  be  a  failure — nobody  M'as  hanged 
for  it,  either — the  Gallipoli  expedition  was,  as  far  as  the  Navy  is  con- 
cerned, a  triiunphant  success,  for  they  kept  the  Turkish  Fleet,  despite 
the  addition  of  two  German  warships,  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and, 
indeed,  the  presence  of  the  battle  squadron  enabled  our  submarines 
to  make  life  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  very  uncomfortable  for  all  kinds 
of  Turkish  shipping. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of  these  capital  ships  the 
landings  that  will  make  the  word  "  Anzac "  famous  throughout 
the  history  of  all  time  could  never  have  been  effected,  nor  could  the 
strategic  evacuation,  when  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  served, 
and  yet  the  force  consisted  only  of  four  old  French  battleships,  ten 
ancient  and  three  modern  British  battleships,  and  one  battle-cruiser. 

Two  of  the  French  ships  were  lost,  and  five  British  battleships, 
while  not  a  single  one  of  the  whole  force  escaped  injury.  They  added 
lustre  to  their  laurels,  as  did  their  intrepid  comrades  in  the  North 
Sea  during  the  dark  hours  of  May  31st,  1916,  when,  with  only  six 
inches  of  armour  protection  between  themselves  and  the  deadly  fire 
of  the  heaviest  German  ships,  Defence,  Warrior,  and  Black  Prince — 
all  of  which,  though  only  cruisers,  belonged  to  the  battle  squadrons 
—sacrificed  themselves  for  the  honour  of  their  calling,  their  ensign, 
and  their  country. 

The  mind  cannot  help  reverting  to  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  for,  as 
I  have  already  said,  it  was  the  one  great  chance  the  battle  fleets  got. 
Tliough  the  armoured  cruisers  that  also  belong  to  these  squadrons 
convoyed   scores   and   scores  of  troo])ships   across   thousands  of  miles 
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of  ocean  as  part  of  their  day's  work  ;  though  they  maintained  an 
unceasing  patrol  of  the  ocean  routes  to  protect  merchantmen  from 
attack  by  commerce  raiders  ;  though  they  wandered  round  the  world 
showing  the  flag  that  non-combatants  might  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Britannia  still  held  the  trident  as  Ruler  of  the  Seas,  they 
did  never  so  good  work  as  they  did  at  Jutland  and  at  the  Dardanelles. 

None  of  the  battle  fleets'  tasks  were  small  ones — nobody  uses 
a  steam  hammer  nowadays  to  crack  a  walnut.  But  they  were  such 
that  Dreadnoughts  could  not  be  spared  to  do  them,  and  yet  heavy 
metal  and  good  fighting  qualities  were  necessary.  Big  ships  must 
be  used,  for  small  ships  cannot  carry  enough  fuel  to  keep  them  at 
sea  for  prolonged  periods  in  all  weathers  ;  naval  ambassadors  to 
neutral  ports  must  be  big  enough  to  make  imposing  impressions  on 
the  native  minds. 

The  Mediterranean,  the  China  Seas,  the  Pacific  Ocean  between 
Australia  and  India  had  to  be  patrolled,  and  small  ships  could  not 
do  the  work.  Therefore  the  battle  fleets  had  to  spare  their  armoured 
cruisers — not  battle-cruisers — for  the  tasks,  and  themselves  redouble 
their  vigilance  lest  the  enemy  sally  forth  and  take  them  by  surprise. 

Another  function  fvilfilled  by  the  cruisers  was  the  chase  of  the 
enemy's  cruisers  who  haunted  our  trade  routes  and  destroyed  com- 
merce carrying  ships,  and  even  threatened  the  safetj'^  of  those  vessels 
bringing  badly  needed  troops  from  overseas  to  the  home  fronts.  That 
they  did  their  work  well  all  will  admit,  especially  when  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  war,  when  the  raiders  were 
able  to  work  at  their  own  sweet  will,  only  twelve  British  merchant- 
men were  lost.  The  armoured  cruisers  detached  from  the  battle 
fleets  spoiled  Germany's  game  of  starving  us  out,  and  eventually 
ran  to  earth  and  disposed  of  all  the  raiders.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  armoured  cruisers  captured  and  brought  into  port  over  a  hundred 
German  merchantmen,  and  appropriated  or  dismantled  every  single 
outlying  coaling  and  wireless  station  the  enemy  had  erected  at  great 
cost  against  such  a  war  as  this. 

F\irthermore,  the  armoured  cruisers  kept  the  German  army  corps 
opposing  our  soldiers  in  France  and  Flanders  less  numerous  than  they 
might  have  been.  The  knowledge  that  British  warships  patrolled 
the  trade  routes  and  stopped  to  search  all  neutrals,  and,  if  German 
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reservists  were  found  aboard,  carried  these  off  into  internment,  in- 
dubitably kept  five  or  six  army  corps  out  of  the  field.  So  that  was 
another  way  in  which  the  battle  squadrons  acted  as  the  Mother  of 
the  Army. 

Mention  of  the  work  of  the  battle  fleets  will  be  incomplete  if  I 
fail  to  mention  the  famous  Dummy  Ships.  These,  fashioned  of  wood 
and  mounted  on  the  hulls  of  old  merchant  vessels,  were  absolute 
replicas  of  famous  British  battleships.  They  cruised  about  the  North 
Sea,  keeping  station  and  manoeuvring  like  warships,  and  many  a 
German  squadron,  coming  out  from  behind  its  minefields  for  a  stealthy 
"  cruise,"  turned  tail  and  put  back  in  great  haste  at  the  sight  of  a 
score  or  more  big  ships  on  the  horizon.  Had  the  Germans  but  known 
it,  these  ships  could  not  have  fired  a  single  gun  at  them  ;  had  battle 
been  joined,  the  enemy  commanders  would  have  been  as  amazed  as 
was  the  ober-leutnant  commanding  a  U-boat  who,  with  more  than 
usual  daring,  ventured  close  enough  to  an  armed  ship  to  torpedo 
her. 

He  saw  his  torpedo  hit — there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
and  he  saw  the  stricken  battleship  lower  her  boats  and  send  a  small 
portion  of  her  crew — apparently  all  that  remained  alive  after  the 
explosion — to  a  sister.  He  saw  the  waters  engulf  her  slowly,  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  Iron  Crosses  and  Orders  Pour  la  Merite  decorating 
his  tunic,  for  never  before  had  a  British  battleship — especially  one 
of  the  latest  super-super-Dreadnought  type— fallen  victim  to  a  U-boat. 
But  instead  of  orders  he  got  a  great  shock  ;  instead  of  receiving  the 
freedom  of  Berlin  he  was  taken  to  an  asylum  for  the  mentally  de- 
ranged, where  daily  and  nightly  he  sees,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  a  full- 
sized,  armour-plated,  twin-gunned  turret  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  apparently  menacing  his  U-boat  with  a  pair  of  12-inch 
weapons. 

Yet  he  did  see  them,  and  that  was  what  drove  him  off  his 
mental  balance  ;  you  see,  he  had  not  any  means  of  knowing  that 
the  guns  were  tree-trunks  and  the  turret  a  wooden  box. 

And  that  was  how  the  battle  fleets  worked — battleships,  battle- 
cruisers,  and  armoured  cruisers — upholding  by  fair  means  the  flag 
of  the  Empire,  and  waiting,  with  ill-conccalcd  impatience,  for  the 
d;nviiin<r  of  "  Tlic  Dav  "   that  never  came. 
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A  Scrap  between  British  and  German  Destroyers. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    CRUISER    SQUADRONS 

THE  Navy  called  them  "Nobody's  Children,"  though  if  their 
title  had  been  "  Everybody's  Servants  "  it  would  have  seemed 
more  applicable.  But  wherever  they  went,  the  cruiser  squad- 
rons seemed  to  run  into  trouble,  and  that  is  a  propensity  that  hardly 
tends  to  increase  the  affection  of  those  who  have  to  work  with  you. 
Still,  the  cruisers  worked  hard. 

Largely  war  babies — for  when  the  war  began  you  could  have 
counted  the  light  cruiser  squadrons  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — they 
were  not  much  talked  about,  though  a  casual  glance  through  the 
Admiralty  dispatches  published  at  rare  intervals  during  the  war  will 
show  the  name  of  some  light  cruiser  or  other  three  times  to  every 
once  for  other  classes  of  ships,  save  only  destroyers.  As  length  of 
service  goes,  this  section  of  Britain's  Sure  Shield  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
but  if  you  count  age  by  experience,  and  reckon  incident  and  excite- 
ment as  milestones  along  the  road  to  venerabihty,  then  the  light 
cruisers  are  the  Navy's  veterans. 

They  did  not,  as  a  rule,  get  time  to  grow  up  and  properly  absorb 
that  spirit  of  tradition  which  so  grandly  animates  their  bigger  sisters  ; 
they  were  usually  bumped  off  to  sea  within  a  few  days  of  their  being 
completed,  and  the  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  they  usually  bumped 
into  trouble  as  soon  as  they  were  well  clear  of  the  land. 

Taken  as  palaces  of  pleasure,  light  cruisers  are  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.  They  are  the  most  comfortless  ships  that  were  ever  riveted 
together,  combining  all  that  is  to  be  deplored  in  destroyers  with  the 
vices  of  the  bigger  craft.  In  a  small,  choppy  sea  that  leaves  the  big 
battleships  undisturbed,  they  throw  their  weight  about  Uke  so  many 
corks  ;  in  harbour,  unless  tied  to  an  immovable  wall,  they  try  to 
roll  out  their  funnels,  and  the  dockyards  hate  them  because  they 
are  incessantly  losing  boats  and  other  important  stores  overboard 
by  accident.  But  "  when  the  stormy  winds  do  blow-ow  "  they  know 
it  to  the  full ;    they  never  seem  to  be  able  to  make  up  their  imma- 
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ture  minds  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to  rise  from  their  water- 
washed  sterns  and  fly  in  the  air  hke  hyper-super-airships,  or  if  the 
inchne  of  their  bows  is  going  to  be  sufficiently  acute  to  take  them 
below  the  surface  and  transform  them  into  new-pattern  submersibles. 

Also,  at  such  times,  their  waterlines  seem  to  shift  until  they  are 
just  above  their  upper  decks — at  least,  their  bulwarks  refuse  to  keep 
out  the  long,  rolling  waves  that  swirl  along  the  decks,  carrying  away 
everything  that  is  not  sufficiently  lashed,  cascading  down  hatchways 
and  making  pools  of  the  messdecks  where  their  crews  live,  move,  and 
have  their  whole  being  when  not  in  action.  The  only  good  point 
that  the  light  cruiser  crews  can  see  about  that  part  of  the  business 
is  that  the  sea  gets  into  all  the  odd  inaccessible  corners  and  gives 
them  a  thorough  cleaning  out ;  as  they  say  :  "  It's  a  very  heavy  sea 
that  doesn't  do  somebody  a  bit  of  good."  But  even  then  there  is 
a  drawback — the  wave  that  does  the  washing-out  has  a  knack  of 
sending  one's  seaboots  into  somebody  else's  iness,  where  they  are 
immediately  confiscated  as  "  sculling  and  unclaimed." 

But,  of  course,  all  light  cruiser  days  are  not  like  that,  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  they  were  more  frequent  during  the  war  in  the  North 
Sea  than  the  patches  of  sunshine  and  fair  weather.  But  when  the 
latter  did  happen  along,  especially  if  there  was  a  scrap  handy,  the 
light  cruisers  were  as  happy  as  munition  millionaires.  And  the  funny 
thing  about  it  is  that  there  was  never  a  scrap  worth  three  lines  in 
a  dispatch  where  the  light  cruisers — or,  anyway,  ships  remarkably 
like  them — were  not  in  it. 

Take  the  start  of  the  war,  for  instance,  when  that  superlative 
ship  Arethusa  upheld  most  nobly  the  honour  of  the  glorious  name 
she  had  been  given  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland.  Light  cruisers  were 
the  first  to  get  into  touch  there  and  helped  the  big  ships  to  polish 
off  a  few  of  the  enemy,  though  at  one  time  they  were  so  hard  pressed 
that  if  Beatty  had  not  come  along  with  his  famous  "  Cat  Squadron  " 
it  is  more  than  likely  they  would  have  all  been  wiped  out  by  sheer 
overwhelming  weight  of  numbers.  In  the  finish,  when,  leaving  two 
of  his  ships  burning  in  the  mist,  the  enemy  slunk  back  to  his  har- 
bours, the  light  cruisers  were  well  to  the  fore  again,  chasing  him  till 
the  presence  of  minefields  made  it  dangerous  to  venture  farther. 

The    same   tliiiio-    Imppfncd    nt    .Tiitlniul.     The    light    cruisers    were 
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the  first  to  find  the  enemy,  and  had  the  job  of  luring  out  his  squadrons 
of  big  ships  to  where  Beatty  was  waiting  for  them  ;  and  many  times 
in  the  Bight — which  was  the  hght  cruisers'  happy  hunting  ground— 
they  got  into  touch  with  the  enemy,  to  his  cost  and  disgust.  They 
popped  up  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  the  Germans  hated  them 
worse  than  any  other  type  of  ships  we  possessed. 

Take  the  case  of  Amphion,  which  actually  met  and  sank  an  enemy 
minelayer  on  the  very  day  war  was  declared.  The  German,  with 
mines  aboard,  was  crossing  the  North  Sea  to  deposit  his  deadly  cargo 
off  the  East  Coast,  and  after  the  scrap,  as  the  victorious  light  cruiser 
was  returning  to  harbour  to  repair  the  hurts  she  had  received  in  the 
action,  she  struck  a  mine  off  the  Thames  Estuary  and  went  down  in 
sight  of  home,  the  first  British  fighting  ship  to  be  lost  in  the  war. 

Pathfinder,  too,  met  her  fate  shortly  afterwards,  though  hers  was 
a  fair  end  ;  she  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Scot- 
tish coast  about  a  month  later — about  the  same  time  as  another  un- 
loved child,  Pegasus,  was  being  svmk  by  the  superior  gunfire  of  the 
commerce  destroying  German  Konigsberg  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in 
Zanzibar  harbour. 

That  reminds  me  that  there  was  not  a  hunt  for  commerce  raiders 
during  the  whole  war  that  light  cruisers  had  not  a  share  in.  Regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  chessboards  were  the  limitless  spaces  of  the 
world — the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  instance,  is  more  than  240,000  square 
miles  in  area — with  the  enemy's  pawns  moving  always  at  long  and 
invisible  distances,  their  manoeuvres  hidden  in  mystery,  the  light 
cl^users  always  at  length  managed  to  find  them  and  to  deal  well  and 
truly  with  them. 

To  realise  how  large  a  part  the  light  cruisers  played  in  commerce- 
raider  hunting,  you  need  only  remember  that  one  of  the  very  oldest 
of  our  light  cruisers.  Highflyer,  met  and  finished  off  a  raider  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  fighting  till  both  ships  were  on  fire  and  the  enemy 
fast  sinking ;  that  Sydney,  then  only  a  two-year-old,  put  "  finis  " 
to  Emden^s  long  and  very  successfxil  career  ;  that  Glasgow  was  one 
of  the  force  when  Admiral  von  Spee  demolished  Good  Hope  and  Mon- 
mouth— also  a  light  cruiser — and  also  one  of  the  force  that  eventually 
made  him  pay  very  dearly  for  his  continued  sculling  around  the  Pacific  ; 
that  Kent  found  and  finished  Dresden  after  her  escape  from  that  battle. 
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Again,  light  cruisers  acted  as  seaplane  mother-ships  ;  Hazvke  and 
Hermes  were  doing  this  duty,  and  perished  while  at  their  posts. 

There  was  one  particular  light  cruiser  which  one  morning  saw,  just 
over  the  horizon,  an  enemy  raider  hove  to  alongside  a  steamer.  The 
light  cruiser  called  to  her  with  an  outranged  gun,  and  the  raider, 
without  waiting  to  see  what  might  be  the  size  of  this  impertinent  in- 
truder, cast  off  his  hawsers  and  ran. 

The  light  cruiser  closed  the  steamer  and  found  that  the  raider 
had  set  her  on  fire  in  half  a  dozen  places  with  incendiary  bombs, 
leaving  her  crew  to  roast  or  to  meet  their  death  by  drowning  if  they 
jumped  overboard.  The  light  cruiser  took  to  herself  that  crew,  and 
sent  half  her  own  complement,  armed  with  fire-hoses  worked  from 
her  own  powerful  steam  pumps,  to  deal  with  the  conflagration.  They 
toiled  without  ceasing  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
steamer's  crew  were  again  transhipped  to  their  vessel  and  sent  re- 
joicing on  their  lawfvd  occasions,  the  fire  now  being  quite  extinguished. 
The  two  best  parts  of  that  story  are  that  the  steamer  belonged  to 
a  neutral  and  non-combatant  nation  who  could  hardly  have  grumbled 
had  the  British  war  vessel  hurried  after  the  raider  and  left  her  and 
her  crew  to  take  their  chances  of  living  or  dying,  and  that  a  few  days 
later  the  British  light  cruiser  fell  in  with  the  raider  in  the  act  of  closing 
a  second  ship — and  closed  his  career  in  less  than  half  an  hour  with 
her  guns. 

The  first  enemy  submarine  sunk  during  the  war  fell  to  Birmingham, 
a  light  cruiser  of  the  "  Town  "  class  ;  Ayneihyst,  Topaze, 
Sapphire,  and  Diamond  worried  the  Turks  on  the 
heights  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Gallipoli  more  than 
a  bit  during  that  immortal  gamble  for  the  lives  of 
men  and  the  fates  of  nations. 

One  certain  light  cruiser,  belonging  to  a  British 
North  Sea  force,  lost  herself  in  a  fog  inside  the 
Frisian  Islands,  some  few  miles  from  the  German 
coast.  Here  she  encountered  a  convoy  of  supply 
ships  trying  to  slip  through  to  Zeebruggc,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  to  make  merry  with  them.  The 
fog  prevented  her  seeing  the  number  or  sizes  of  their 
<\scort,  but  slie  had  no  trouble  with  Mioin,  for  they 
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turned  and  scooted  for  safety  at  the  very  first  sound  of  gunfire,  so 
that  the  fight  cruiser  was  able  to  carry  three  of  those  storeships  away 
as  prizes,  leaving  the  rest  to  sink  after  the  battering  with  which  she 
presented  them. 

Another   one,    poking   her   inquisitive   nose   around   in   the   North 
Sea,  became  involved  in  a  fracas  with   a   Zeppelin. 
By  hiding  herself  behind   a    smoke  screen  and  per- 
forming certain  snaky  movements  called  tactics,  she 
managed  to  persuade  that  Zeppelin  to  come  a  little 
lower,  when  he  was  presented  with  a   fine  bouquet 
of  shrapnel  shells,  one  of  which  burst  close  to  him 
and  tore   a  hole   in  his   port   side.     The   Zeppelin, 
having  dropped  all  his  bombs  into  the  sea  and  killed 
some  hundreds  of  fish,  turned  and  sped  homewards 
with   a    heavy  list  to   port,  and   ever  after,  to  the 
close  of   his   inglorious  career — which,  by  the  way, 
was    an  incandescent  one — he  carried    a    patch  on 
his  side  as  a  tribute  to  the  good  shooting    of   the 
light  cruiser's  gunlayers. 

Intrepid,  Theseus,  Brilliant,  Iphigenia,  and  Vindictive — so  long 
as  Britain  is  a  nation,  so  long  as  earth  is  earth,  these  names  will  stand 
out  on  the  scroll  of  fame,  and  no  man  will  speak  of  Zeebrugge  or  Ostcnd 
without  remembering  their  glorious  exploits. 

Working  with  the  pack  that  hunted  the  U-boat,  playing  at  special 
constables  for  the  guarding  of  toiling  minesweepers  and  minelayers, 
doing  point  duty  around  the  seven  seas,  nosing  around  for  the  enemy 
so  that  he  might  be  delivered  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  battle 
squadrons,  convoying  merchantmen  upon  their  lawful  occasions, 
mounting  guard  over  the  enemy  merchantmen  interned  in  neutral 
ports,  leading  destroyer  flotillas  into  action  and  helping  them  when 
there,  defining  the  limits  to  which  German  war  craft  might  come 
without  being  in  danger  of  their  existence,  those  were  just  a  few  of 
the  war  tasks  allotted  to  the  light  cruisers,  the  scouts,  and  the  older 
ships  which  were  not  strong  enough  to  fight  in  lines — to  the  cruiser 
squadrons,  who,  because  of  their  handiness,  were  everybody's  ser- 
vants, and  who,  because  of  their  incurable  propensity  for  getting 
into  trouble,  were  nobody's  children. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    DESTROYERS 

WHEN  the  newspapers  talk  about  destroyers,  they  usually 
confer  upon  them  some  far-fetched  and  high-sounding  title, 
as  "  Wolves  of  the  Night,"  "  Whiskers  of  the  Fleet," 
"  Lords  of  the  Outer  Guard,"  or  "  Mosquito  craft,"  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  descriptive  of  their  work,  though  none  gives  a  hint  of 
either  its  everlasting  drudgery  or  its  varied  character. 

Originally  intended  for  overtaking  and  destroying  fast  torpedo 
boats,  the  long,  low,  lean,  black-painted  craft  nowadays  perform 
so  many  jobs  that  there  seems  neither  beginning  nor  end  to  the  list, 
and,  what  is  worse,  they  always  seem  to  experience  what  the  Service 
calls  "  destroyer  weather  "  for  their  performance. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  Fleet's  errand  boys — the  duty 
destroyer  for  the  day  in  attendance  upon  a  battle  fleet  lying  either 
just  inside  a  harbour  or  just  outside  it,  ready  to  dash  to  any  place 
where  their  weight  may  be  required.  Usually,  of  course,  this  place 
is  miles  away  from  any  recognised  jetty  or  dockyard  or  town,  and 
so  the  destroj'^er  suffers. 

Her  work  starts  before  the  sun  begins  his  daily  round  as  she  stands 
in  towards  the  beach  with  the  marine  postmen  of  the  fleet  huddled 
round  her  funnels  for  warmth,  or  crouching  beneath  her  bridge  the 
better  to  dodge  the  heavy  seas  that  sweep  over  her.  Then,  these 
landed  and  several  messengers  with  urgent  dispatches  for  the  admiral 
ferried  back  to  the  anchorage,  she  runs  alongside  each  vessel,  often 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  dashing  herself  to  pieces  upon  their  armoured 
sides,  and  delivers  the  letters  and  previous  day's  papers  in  time  for 
breakfast.  Provisions — fresh  beef  and  vegetables — are  the  next  things 
to  be  fetched  from  tlic  land  ;  back  to  the  fleet  again,  and  by  this  time 
the  ubiquitous  posimen  are  waiting  to  go  ashore  again  to  fetch  off 
the  midday  mail. 

And,  so  that  the  duty  destroyer  shall  not  wax  fat  by  reason  of 
Iiaving  a  mimilo   or  two   to   spare,    some   ship   or   other   requisitions 
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her,  Avhilst  waiting  for  the  postmen,  to  tow  to  the  beach  the  target 
at  which  she  yesterday  fired  so  many  rounds  and  hit  so  many  times, 
and  the  destroyer's  crew,  too,  are  permitted  the  rare  privilege  of 
hauling  this  target  up  on  to  the  slip,  very  likely  getting  wet  to  the 
svaist  while  they  are  about  the  job. 

Also — most  harrowing  to  her  duty  bound  soul — the  duty  destroyer 
enjoys  the  questionable  privilege  of  taking  ashore,  at  half-past  three, 
those  few  officers  who  can  be  spared  from  the  big  ships  for  a  few  hours, 
golf  clubs  and  all.  As  destroyers  must  be  eternally  ready  for  duty, 
it  is  seldom  that  her  own  crew  feels  the  solid  ground  under  its  col- 
lective feet,  save  when  some  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  hurry  and  done 
efficiently.  At  seven  that  same  evening,  on  the  last  trip,  she  fetches 
off  the  officers  whose  legs  have  been  stretched  on  terra  firma,  the 
messmen,  and  the  postmen,  and,  after  making  the  rounds  of  the  fleet 
to  return  these  to  their  respective  ships,  she  rejoins  her  sisters  and 
stands  by,  with  steam  raised  to  full  pressure,  for  anything  that  may 
be  wanted  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  the  destroyer  which  has  been 
playing  errand  boy  all  day  finds  herself  in  the  flotilla  detailed  for 
night  guard — that  is,  as  a  member  of  the  force  that  will  cruise  up  and 
down  outside  the  harbour  entrance  for  a  set  distance  all  night,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  chance  dash  that  might  be  made  with  the  object  of 
destroying  some  of  the  all-important  ships  inside.  Therefore,  after 
a  supper  snatched — like  the  rest  of  their  meals — in  catch-as-catch-can 
style,  after  being  on  bridge  or  deck  all  day  without  relief  from  day- 
light vmtil  dark,  when  the  complement  of  duty  destroyer  find  them- 
selves in  the  night  duty  flotilla  (having  to  go  to  sea  with  their  com- 
rades because  the  force  would  be  incomplete  without  them),  hard 
words  are  said,  and  many  men  desire  to  be  told  why  they  were  so 
insane  as  to  ever  come  to  sea. 

Outside  harbour,  of  course,  proper  destroyer  weather  usually  ruled 
on  these  occasions  ;  and  equally,  the  destroyers  wallowed  in  the  weather 
as  though  their  crews  liked  it  —  which  they  decidedly  did  not. 
The  little  ships  refused  most  emphatically  to  meet  the  long  rolling 
waves  that  came  to  meet  them  ;  their  sharp  noses  bored  into  each 
successive  sea,  shipping  it  green  over  the  forecastle,  sending  it  flying 
in  blinding  showers  of  stinging  spray  over  the  bridge,  hurling  it  to 
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wash  ankle  deep  along  the  decks  where  the  men  crouched  at  gun  and 
torpedo  tube,  ever  ready,  and  clinging  with  hand  and  knee  and  eye- 
lid to  everything  that  offered  hold. 

And,  up  and  down  a  prescribed  beat,  seeing  nothing  but  the  dim 
outline  of  the  next  ships  ahead  and  astern,  with  ears  cocked  for  a 
warning  signal,  with  eyes  peeled  for  the  first  sight  of  a  scurrying  form 
which  must  be  fired  at  first  and  interrogated  afterwards,  they  plodded 
on  hour  after  hour,  thankful  when  at  last  the  grey  cheerless  dawn 
came  that  they  had  not  to  put  in  another  day  as  duty  destroyer. 

All  of  Avhich  might  make  one  think  that  the  sailorman  who  goes 
down  to  the  sea  in  destroyers  is  a  disgruntled  individual.  The  amazing 
fact  is  that  he  is  not ;  he  would  not  swop  his  little  ship  and  all  her 
discomforts  for  the  palaces  of  light  and  comfort  they  call  battleships. 
The  main  reason  is  that  the  latter  never  get  any  excitement  to  vary 
their  monotonous  career  of  doing  the  same  things  day  in  and  day  out, 
whereas  the  destroyers  get  more  than  their  fair  share  of  excitement. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  destroyer  who  one  day  found  herself  wit- 
nessing a  long-range  duel  between  a  British  armed  trawler  and  a 
U-boat,  and  which  only  narrowly  missed  the  latter's  greeting  torpedo 
by  suddenly  canting  her  helm  and  letting  the  missile  slip  harmlessly 
past.  Thereafter  that  destroyer  took  a  hand  in  the  duel,  and  as  a 
result  the  German  found  a  billet  on  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea, 
while  the  destroyer  returned  to  a  friendly  dockyard  to  have  her  battered 
nose  twisted  to  its  former  classic  shape,  and  to  give  her  crew  a  well- 
earned  fortnight's  leave. 

There  was  another  that  was  hurriedly  detailed  to  carry  mails 
from  England  to  the  Grand  Fleet,  somewhere  out  in  the  North  Sea. 
She  ran  foul  of  a  mine  that  chopped  a  hole  in  her  plates  and  filled 
her  foremost  compartment  with  water,  so  that  her  deck  assumed 
an  acute  inclined  plane.  The  weather  was  bad,  and  the  collision 
bulkhead — usually  as  sheer  as  the  side  of  a  house — bulged  with  the 
pressure  of  the  water  till  it  was  as  curved  as  an  orange,  but  her  officers 
and  crew  decided  that  the  delivery  of  the  mail  and  the  urgent  dispatches 
aboard  was  more  important  than  their  own  lives,  and  so  they  pressed 
on,  binding  a  collision  mat  around  their  boat's  damaged  nose.  They 
delivered  the  goods  and  her  entire  company  were  afterwards  decorated 
for  their  imswerving  devotion  to  duty. 
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There  was  Mary  Rose  escorting  a  convoy  of  slow  ships — mostly 
neutrals — from  Norway  to  England.  She  left  overnight,  and  the 
fog  came  down  thick — so  thick  that  next  morning,  when  she  was 
steaming  ahead  looking  for  trouble,  she  could  not  see  the  ships  astern 
of  her.  Came  the  sound  of  a  gun,  and  her  commander  thought  a 
German  submarine  was  making  hay  of  his  ships.  He  turned  to  in- 
vestigate, and  found  that  three  big  German  light  cruisers  were  bom- 
barding the  neutrals — three  ships  big  enough  singly  to  eat  him  with- 
out interfering  in  any  way  with  the  work  in  hand.  But  Mary  Rose 
was  not  daunted  ;  she  simply  leapt  at  those  Germans,  but  they  were 
too  heavy  for  her,  and  she  with  her  gallant  crew  went  gamely  to  the 
bottom.  But  her  name  lives,  and  she  is  forever  crowned  with  glory 
both  in  Britain  and  in  Scandinavia.  The  convoy  scattered  so  that 
thirteen  ships  out  of  the  twenty  got  home,  despite  the  fact  that  Strong- 
how,  the  other  destroyer,  was  so  severely  damaged  that  she  sank 
shortly  after  the  Germans  cleared  away  from  the  scene. 

There  was  still  another  vessel  who  ran  across  a  German  armed 
commerce  raider  masquerading  as  a  neutral,  and  who  engaged  in 
a  game  of  long  bowls  with  him.  Finally,  she  sent  a  torpedo  into 
his  waterline,  and  he  commenced  to  settle  down  rapidly.  Though 
the  German  ceased  firing,  he  swung  no  boats  overside,  and,  showing 
no  inclination  to  abandon  his  ship,  kept  his  ensign  flying  insolently 
and  refused  to  heed  the  signal  asking  if  he  surrendered,  the  destroyer's 
object,  of  course,  being  to  run  alongside  and  save  the  lives  of  her 
enemies. 

But  the  sullen  silence  angered  her  crew,  so  she  dropped  her  whalers 
and,  keeping  the  raider  covered  with  her  five  deadly  four-inchers, 
sent  these  to  investigate.  As  the  party  scrambled  over  the  German's 
bulwarks,  they  were  met  by  a  regular  fusillade  of  pistol  bullets.  They 
were  taken  aback,  but,  casting  back  a  full  hundred  years,  their  leader 
— a  yovmg  sub-lieutenant — yelled,  "  Out  cutlasses  and  board,  lads," 
and  they  fell  to  work  with  such  a  will  that  in  less  than  an  hour  that 
raider  was  cleared  of  all  her  hands,  except  the  dead — and  they  were 
many — and  her  end  hastened  by  the  scattering  of  half  a  dozen  de- 
molition charges  of  explosive  about  her  double  bottoms. 

A  third  vessel  found  a  ship  without  lights  hanging  around  off 
the  Scottish  coast  one  night,  and  asked  her  business.     The  stranger 
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made  no  reply,  but  turned  and  scooted  off  into  the  darkness — a  most 
foolhardy  proceeding  when  a  fast  destroyer  is  in  the  game.  A  well- 
aimed  four-inch  shell  knocked  away  her  bridge  and  steering  gear, 
and  she  hove  to.  Again  a  boarding  party  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  her  and  bring  her  to  port ;  again  a  fusillade  of  bullets  met  them, 
and  three  of  their  number  were  killed  outright,  and  again  the  steamer 
tried  to  slip  off  into  the  darkness  at  a  speed  which  was  suspiciously 
high  for  a  ship  pretending  to  be  a  tramp  steamer.  But  she  had 
reckoned  without  the  seamanship  of  the  destroyer  commander.  With- 
out hesitation,  he  turned  his  ship,  and  jumping  down  upon  the  stranger 
at  full  speed,  slammed  his  vessel  alongside  her.  While  her  starboard 
plates  rubbed  the  other's  port  side,  every  available  soul  of  his  com- 
plement— stokers,  seamen,  cooks,  stewards,  and  even  the  captain's 
valet,  who  was  really  a  civilian — leapt  aboard  and  with  hefty  cutlasses 
and  flashing  pistols  brought  the  enemy  to  his  senses. 

All  the  time  the  fight  raged  the  destroyer  and  the  tramp  steamer 
were  going  ahead  and  hugging  each  other,  till  at  last  the  latter's  deck 
hands  were  overpowered  and  the  fight  surged  into  the  stokeholds 
and  engine  room.  Then  quite  suddenly  the  tramp  at  last  stopped, 
and  her  prize  crew  carried  her  in  triumph  into  port.  Then  only  was 
it  discovered  that  she  was  a  ship  specially  built  for  mine-laying,  and 
that  when  the  inquisitive  destroyer  disturbed  her  she  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  sowing  a  belt  of  mines  across  a  certain  path  used  by  our 
Grand  Fleet  in  their  comings  and  goings  to  and  from  the  North  Sea 
and  their  home  base. 

The  destroyer  service  have  a  good  story,  as  a  contrast,  of  one 
of  their  number  who  "  got  to  Avindward "  of  a  martinet  of  a 
commodore.  It  happened  that  a  certain  destroyer  commander  had 
a  reputation  for  mishandling  the  King's  English,  and  one  foggy  morn- 
ing he  came  into  harbour  after  a  strenuous  night's  patrol,  and  anchored 
to  the  sound  of  much  loud  apostrophisation  of  some  unhandy  member 
of  his  crew.  The  commodore,  who  happened  to  be  within  earshot, 
was  scandalised  and  ordered  the  destroyer  again  to  sea,  recommend- 
ing her  lieutenant  to  study  his  Bible  whilst  there. 

The  lieutenant  followed  his  superior  officer's  instructions  to  the 
letter  ;  he  did  study  his  Bible,  to  good  effect.  Tlie  little  ship  flaunted 
into  harbour  next  morning  at  full  speed  with  all  colours  flying,  and 
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brought  up  with  a  crash  alongside  the  flagship.  Her  anchor  cables 
rattled  and  roared,  and  the  astounded  commodore  demanded  to  be 
informed  why  she  had  anchored  by  the  stern  instead  of  by  the  bows 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  destroyer  officer — the  profane  one — was 
waiting  for  this  question. 

"  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  he  signalled,  "  Chapter  xxvii. 
verse  29." 

The  commodore,  in  amazement,  sent  for  his  own  Bible,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  himself  was  very  strongly  tempted  when  he  read, 
"  Fearing  lest  we  should  have  fallen  upon  rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors 
out  of  the  stern,  and  waited  for  the  day." 

Those  are  a  few  things  that  have  happened  while  the  destroyers 
have  been  at  work  during  the  war — only  a  few.  I  have  not  space 
to  enumerate  the  remainder  of  them,  but  they  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  destroyers  have  done  everything  that  it  is  possible 
for  ships  of  any  size  to  do.  In  fair  weather  and  destroyer  weather, 
they  have  been  always  at  their  posts,  hoping  for  a  chance  encounter 
on  a  dark  night,  such  as  Swift  and  Broke  met  off  Dover,  or,  most 
glorious  of  all,  for  the  chance  of  another  Balaclava  charge  such  as  the 
destroyers  made  during  the  night  that  followed  Jutland,  when  they 
taught  the  Germans  to  fear  them,  and  to  realise  that  navies  can  be 
counted  in  terms  other  than  super-dreadnoughts  or  huge  U-boat 
cruisers. 


CHAPTER    VII 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    TRAWLERS 

IF  there  had  ever  been  a  beauty  competition  between  ships,  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  booby  prize  would  have  unanimously 
been  awarded  to  the  trawlers,  for  they  were  certainly  the  ugliest 
looking  craft  that  ever  sported  the  White  Ensign  or  made  a  German 
U-boat  fear  for  its  life.  Short,  squat,  bluff  of  bows  and  broad  of 
beam,  lopsided  and  dirty  in  all  weathers,  and  comfortless  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  ordinary  trawler  was  an  unbeautiful  thing.  But  "  hand- 
some is  as  handsome  does,"  and  the  Navy's  policemen,  as  the  one- 
time fishing  vessels  came  to  be  called,  certainly  did  their  work  very 
handsomely  indeed. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  their  daily  lot  lies  in  the  words 
of  a  sailorman  of  the  pukka  Navy.  "  What  does  the  trawlers  do  ?  " 
he  repeated,  when  an  uninitiated  one  put  the  question  to  him.  "  Well, 
everything  that's  hard  and  risky  ;  nothing  that  ain't.  I  pities  them 
poor  trawler  crews,  I  do  ;  they've  got  about  the  rottenest  job  that 
ever  was  !  " 

It  is  easier  to  tell  what  the  trawlers  did  not  do  during  the  Great 
War  than  to  enumerate  their  several  and  exceedingly  varied  duties. 
For  instance,  there  were  trawlers  stationed  in  the  Enghsh  Channel, 
like  signal  boxes  on  a  railway  line,  to  control  the  movements  of  all 
the  traffic  that  crowded  along  the  famous  fairway.  Day  in  and  day 
out,  fair  weather  or  foul,  sunshine  or  blackness,  they  passed  six  ships 
along  every  hour,  or  one  in  ten  minutes — ships  that  brought  troops, 
munitions  of  war,  food  for  the  nation,  or  articles  necessary  to  our 
carrying  on. 

Did  a  careless  tramp  strike  a  mine  and  block  the  fairway  for  a 
time,  the  trawlers  stationed  at  intervals  shepherded  the  rest  of 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  into  some  safe  spot  where  a  chance 
U-boat  could  not  get  at  them  and  steamed  round  them  at  full  speed 
to  keep  away  the  i:)redatory  pirate,  and,  after  another  section  of 
trawlers  had  taken   from  the  rapidly  sinking  vessel  all  her  crew  and 
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maybe  passengers,  still  others  came  and,  if  she  coiild  still  float,  towed 
her  to  the  nearest  land  to  be  repaired,  or,  if  she  was  too  far  gone, 
demolished  her  so  that  the  fairway  should  not  be  blocked  by  her  use- 
less carcass.  Then,  the  way  open  once  more,  the  ships  were  passed 
along  all  the  faster  till  normal  routine  was  regained,  for  all  the  world 
like  railway  trains  after  a  bad  smash  or  a  temporary  stoppage  due 
to  fog. 

There  were  others  who  piinched  up  and  down  on  the  very  edges 
of  minefields — both  English  and  German — for  days  at  a  time  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  warning  friendly  and  neutral  shipping  from  the 
fouled  sea  lanes,  pointing  out  the  clear  swept  paths  which  others  of 
their  own  type  had  cleared  of  mines,  and  at  times  acting  as  pilots 
to  the  timorous,  frail  hulls  of  their  bigger  sisters,  till  the  latter  were 
safe  within  the  precincts  of  the  guarded  sheepfold. 

There  were  the  Fleet  messengers,  eternally  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  big  warships  that  ranged  the  North  Sea,  responsible  that  their 
mails  and  food  were  delivered  promptly  on  the  time  set  forth  on  a 
stringent  schedule ;  there  were  those  who  worked  with  the  Pack 
that  Hunted  the  Unterseeboote,  and  whose  "  gadgets "  scored  as 
often  as  those  of  the  fleeter-footed  destroyers  or  motor-boats.  There 
were  those  who  acted  as  guard  to  other  trawlers  engaged  upon  their 
lawful  occasions  as  fishermen,  and  in  more  than  one  case  the  sentry 
gave  her  life  that  her  charges  might  escape  bombardment  by  the 
U-boat  that  suddenly  popped  up  in  their  midst. 

A  Brixham  trawler  one  bitter  New  Year's  morning  picked  out 
of  the  Channel  a  cutter-full  of  half-frozen  men  belonging  to  the  tor- 
pedoed battleship  Formidable  ;  two  from  Plymouth  rescued  the  crew 
of  the  mystery  ship  Stock  Force  when,  stricken  by  a  German  torpedo 
and  having  sunk  her  slayer,  that  good  ship  threw  up  the  sponge  within 
sight  of  land.  Dundee  ships  hunted  for  secret  U-boat  bases  in  the 
outlying  islands  off  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  and  found  more  than 
one ;  Belfast  craft  performed  the  same  act  among  the  practically 
uninhabited  islands  off  Ireland. 

Boats  belonging  to  Wick  ran  King's  Messengers  with  important 
dispatches  to  the  Grand  Fleet,  well  out  in  the  North  Sea,  in  the  teeth 
of  raging  blizzards  ;  sister  ships  lay  doggo  over  the  carcasses  of  enemies 
shamming  dead  through  the  long,   sweet-scented  nights  of  August ; 
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and  they  killed  their  enemies,  too,  killed  them  in  fight  fairer  than 
ever  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

They  did  not  make  anything  sensational  out  of  the  business,  either ; 
it  was  just  their  work  to  destroy  enemy  submarines  wherever  they 
were  found,  and  to  do  it  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible.  One  trawler 
I  knew  found  itself,  one  black  night,  acting  as  the  outer  patrol  guard 
off  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  the  battleships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  were 
lying.  Inside  her  and  her  line  of  sisters  were  half  a  score  of  fleet 
destroyers,  and  inside  them  again  a  convoy  of  light  cruisers  ready 
and  eager  to  engage  anything  and  everything  they  came  across  in 
the  shape  of  an  enemy.  This  particular  trawler  had  pimched  up 
and  down  a  set  beat  all  the  weary  night,  and  it  was  just  in  the  hour 
before  dawn  when  her  skipper  suddenly  stiffened  on  the  bridge  and 
sniffed  at  the  light  breeze. 

"  'Baccy  !  "  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "  And,  unless  I  never  smelt 
the  stuff,  Boche  'baccy  at  that.  Get  the  cover  off  the  old  pop-gim," 
he  continued  softly,  the  trawler  being  armed  with  the  usual  three- 
pounder  in  her  bows.  "  We'll  give  this  chap  a  shock,  no  matter 
how  big  he  is,  or  I'm  a  dud." 

The  trawler  felt  her  way  along  a  little  farther,  her  engines  throttled 
down  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  presently  the  reek  of 
tobacco  became  stronger. 

"  Stand  by  at  the  gun  and  open  fire  as  soon  as  you  see  a  target," 
commanded  the  skipper  quietly.     "  Switch  on  the  searchlight." 

The  white  beam  stabbed  out  into  the  darkness,  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  rested  full  on  the  camouflaged  hull  and  conning  tower  of  a 
submarine  which,  from  her  shape,  was  like  nothing  in  the  British 
Navy.     Her  "  U "    and  ^  number    glared    blackly 

in     the    brilliance,     the  .     f  three-pounder  barked 

sharply,     and     a     shell  A.    ^-  splashed  the  water  just 

a     trifle     short   of     the  ^li  f^'A  "  German   Submarine. 

The  enemy  was  sur-  -"MLijIi  prised,  but   he   got   his 

gun  going  and   a    hand         .jift^HMj^,  ,  searchlight    as    well,   so 

that  things  were  fairly  ^  '^JBJEMBfflJJw'.  evenly  matched,  except 
that    the    U-boat's  gun  '     ti^^iL^^Af.~^   ^^'^is   a   four-incher,   and 

had  three  times  the  .:i'~^'k^^^^^^^'  range  of  the  opposing 
tlircc-pounder.    Tlio  sub-  "  marine   fired     mainly  at 
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the  trawler's  engines, 
smash  them  up  so  that 
and  completely  at  his 
fair  shooting,  too.  The 
the  thigh,  early  on,  but 
his  hurt  with  his  hand- 
not  many  of  the  trawler's 
altogether.  But  the  man 
three  -  poxmder  was  a 
pressly  trained  in  the 
and  he  was  enjoying  himself  to  the  full. 


hoping  doubtless  to 
she  would  be  motionless 
mercy,  and  he  made 
skipper  was  wounded  in 
made  shift  to  bandage 
kerchief,  and  there  were 
crew  that  escaped  scathe 
at  the  breech  of  the 
regular  Navy  man,  ex- 
use  of  the  tiny  weapon. 
He  had  got  the  range  nicely. 


and  was  putting  shells  into  the  submarine  from  the  fifth  round  on. 
The  finish  of  the  fight  was  altogether  unexpected,  for  the  gvmlayer 
dropped  a  shell  forward.  There  was  a  sudden  huge  flash  that  no 
exploding  shell  could  possibly  have  caused,  a  thundering  roar  like  a 
torpedo  exploding,  and  a  vivid  sheet  of  flame  that  momentarily 
blinded  all  who  saw  it,  and  the  U-boat  lifted  its  stern  into  the  air 
and  sank  in  an  instant — a  perfectly  legitimate  "  spurlos  versenkt," 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

There  was  a  Portsmouth  trawler  which  lost  seven  hands  and  won 
a  mighty  battle  so  close  to  the  Belgian  coast  that  had  it  been  day- 
light the  German  guns  moimted  there  could  have  made  mincemeat 
of  her  in  a  jiffy.  She  had  been  delivering  stores  to  a  submarine  lying 
doggo,  with  her  eyes  open,"  on  the  enemy's  very  doorstep,  and  was 
returning  when  she  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  dark  mass  that  moved 
slowly  in  the  water  a  httle  to  port.  She  closed  it  and  hailed — she 
would  have  done  exactly  the  same  had  it  been  a  German  battleship, 
for  the  trawlers  were  that  kind — and  a  voice  replied  in  Dutch  that" 
the  ship  was  S.S.  So-and-So,  a  well-known  Dutch  liner,  waiting  for 
daylight  before  making  harbour.  She  also  declared  that  the  "  Search  " 
had  examined  and  passed  her  as  free  from  contraband,  and  as  she 
happened  to  possess  the  correct  password,  the  trawler  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  made  no  further  investigations.  Had  the  trawler  met 
her  in  daylight,  however,  things  might  have  been  different,  and  the 
supposed  Dutchman  might  have  been  searched. 

Now,  I  rather  think  Joss — which  is  the  sailorman's  name  for 
Fate — must  have  been  taking  a  hand  in  this  business,  for  about  half 
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an  hour  afterwards  the  trawler's  propeller  bearing  grew  hot,  and  she 
had  to  stop  her  engines  while  it  cooled.  She  drifted  a  little  in  the 
current,  noiseless  and  invisible  in  the  darkness  as  a  black  ghost,  and 
presently  made  out  voices  in  the  night  somewhere  ahead  of  her.  And 
the  language  that  the  voices  were  using  was  German  ! 

Luckily  the  officer  in  command — a  warrant  gimner  from  the  Royal 
Navy — knew  this  language  thoroughly,  and  started  to  interpret  for 
his  crew.  Imagine  their  feelings  when  they  learnt  that  the  supposed 
Dutch  ship  was  telling  somebody  else  how  she  had  nicely  deceived 
that  self-same  trawler.  They  were  raving,  but  they  could  not  do 
anything  except  drift  and  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  till  that  engine 
bearing  cooled. 

The  engine-room  staff  were  playing  a  salt-water  hose  on  it  part 
of  the  time,  and  at  others  bathing  it  in  oil,  but  it  took  its  own  time 
to  cool,  and  made  the  crew  almost  mad  with  anxiety  lest  the  prey 
which  lay  so  close  at  hand  might  escape  without  being  duly  punished. 
At  last  the  skipper  got  so  desperate  that  he  determined  on  a  big  bluff, 
largely  in  the  hope  of  gaining  information  regarding  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  the  two  ships  he  could  still  hear  conversing. 

He  fired  the  gun  at  random,  and  almost  immediately  two  shots 
answered  him — one  from  high  up,  which  was  the  "  Dutchman,"  and 
another  close  to  the  water,  which  he  judged  to  be  a  U-boat.  This 
second  ship  must  have  "  got  the  wind  up  "  right  away,  for  that  trawler 
never  saw  or  heard  anything  more  of  her  during  that  night. 

Just  then  the  engine  room  said  that  the  engines  might  be  used 
once  more,  so  the  trawler  closed  the  big  ship,  raking  her  with  the  three- 
pounder,  and,  of  course,  under  her  fire  the  whole  time.  It  was  a 
thrilling  fight  in  the  dark,  the  only  targets  each  side  possessed  being 
the  flashes  of  the  other's  guns  ;  but  at  last  the  "  Dutchman's  "  weapons 
ceased  fire,  and  the  trawler's  crew  heard  the  "  cheeping  "  of  blocks 
as  her  boats  were  lowered.  The  Britisli  ship  kept  on  the  move  to 
prevent  any  attempt  at  boarding  her,  and  when  daylight  came  saw 
her  opponent  slowly  sinking,  half  a  hundred  holes  in  her  hull  at  the 
waterlinc. 

There  was  one  man  still  left  aboard  the  big  ship — ^the  captain,  I 
l)cHcvc— and  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  had  been  defeated  by  an  adver- 
sary not  lialf  his  size,  he  raced  to  tlio  gun  and  started  sliooting  again, 
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as  also  did  a  German  battery  on  the  shore.  And  the  third  shell  from 
this  battery  fell  into  the  trawler's  engine  room  and  smashed  her  pro- 
pelling machinery,  killing  seven  of  her  hands.  Things  were  beginning 
to  look  rather  bad  for  her  when  a  big  British  destroyer  came  sweeping 
over  the  horizon  at  top  speed,  looking  for  trouble  as  usual.  Picking 
up  the  trawler's  tow  rope,  she  towed  her  out  of  rang«i,  and  then  stood 
by  till  her  last  night's  opponent  disappeared  beneath  the  waters. 
Afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  the  so-called  Dutchman  had  been 
a  ship  designed  for  the  supplying  of  fuel  and  ammunition  and  tor- 
pedoes to  needy  submarines,  and  had  evidently  been  engaged  in  this 
work  when  the  trawler  interrupted  her  the  previous  night. 

But,  of  course,  the  trawlers  did  not  find  adventures  of  that  kind 
every  day — they  would  have  been  delirious  with  delight  if  they  had. 
For  the  most  part  they  had  to  be  content  with  keeping  the  seas  clear 
of  mines— some  of  them  worked  in  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean— searching  in  all  sorts  of  weather  for  U-boats  lying  in  wait  for 
defenceless  merchant  ships,  dodging  floating  mines  that  were  wrenched 
from  their  moorings  by  heavy  seas  and  sent  careering  down  the 
currents  to  deal  death  to  some  unsuspecting  ship. 

There  were  over  three  thousand  of  them  all  told  employed  by  the 
Navy  during  the  war  in  some  work  or  other,  and  in  almost  every  case 
their  crews  were  the  men  who,  in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  hunted 
the  fish  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  who,  therefore,  knew  the  North 
Sea  and  all  its  ways  and  moods  better  than  any  other  men  breathing. 
That  they  turned  this  knowledge  to  good  account  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country  and  their  kind  is  history,  and  will  remain  history  so 
long  as  there  is  a  trawler  on  the  waters,  or  a  fish  beneath  them. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    SUBMARINES 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  both  before  the  war  and 
during  its  course  about  the  submarine.  There  were  those, 
including  a  certain  famous  British  admiral,  who  not  more 
than  eight  years  ago  gave  it  as  a  considered  and  expert  opinion  that 
the  submarine  in  war  was  an  invincible  thing,  against  which  not  even 
the  best  armed  or  defended  surface  ship  could  hope  to  stand  when 
attacked.  Events,  however,  have  failed  by  a  long  way  to  justify  that 
opinion,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  Great  War  British 
submarines  performed  very  effective  work  under  all  sorts  of  adverse 
conditions. 

The  submarine  owed  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
get  within  effective  range  with  the  old-fashioned  torpedo,  it  was 
necessary  to  close  within  two  thousand  yards  of  the  target,  and, 
as  even  the  poppiest  of  the  surface  ships'  popguns  was  a  wicked 
thing  to  deal  with  at  double  this  range,  the  ordinary  torpedo  boat 
stood  little  chance,  not  possessing  the  power  of  becoming  invisible 
at  will.  This  power  the  submarine  did  possess,  and  this  power  both 
sides  used  in  the  war,  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  legitimate 
warfare,  and  the  other  for  the  slaying  of  non-combatant  ships  and 
the  murder  of  some  thousands  of  undefended  and  helpless  men, 
women,  and  children.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that 
had  Germany  not  embarked  upon  the  ruthless  use  of  her  submarines 
to  slay  wherever  shipping  other  than  war-craft  might  be  found,  she 
would  not  have  aroused  so  much  indignation  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
submarine  warfare — my  space  will  be  more  than  filled  with  short 
accounts  of  a  few  of  the  things  our  underwater  craft  pei'formed  whilst 
on  their  lawful  occasions. 

To  say  that  the  men  of  the  submarine  service  are  more  courageous 
than  those  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  surface  ships  would  be  utterly 
untrue,    and    would    draw    invidious    ;ni<l    unfair   (•(Hn])Mrison    between 
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the  two  classes,  but  to  say  that  the  former  got  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  thrills  and  risks  than  the  latter  is  an  incontestable  fact. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  submarine  who,  whilst 
cruising  just  below  the  surface  in  a  fog,  was  heavily  rammed  by  a 
German  destroyer,  and,  losing  her  stability,  sank  like  a  stone  to  the 
bottom.  Her  crew  recognised  full  well  that  if  ever  they  wished  to 
escape  alive  from  their  steel  prison  they  must  lose  no  time  in  think- 
ing, but  act — ^and  act  immediately.  Putting  into  use  the  drill  they 
had  practised  so  often,  each  seized  a  patent  life-saving  helmet,  and, 
taking  his  turn  in  the  conning  tower,  was  shot  in  the  centre  of  a 
gigantic  air  bubble  to  the  surface,  the  pressiu*e  of  air  within  the 
boat  preventing  the  water  from  rushing  in  and  filling  her,  as  the 
hatch  was  opened. 

The  commander  of  the  submarine  was  the  last,  as  he  thought, 
to  leave  his  foundered  command,  and  it  was  only  when  a  nearby 
trawler  enabled  him  to  muster  the  survivors  that  he  found  he  was 
one  short  of  his  complement.  This  man  was  a  leading  stoker  who 
had  been  busy  in  the  engine  room  when  the  crash  came,  and  whose 
first  warning  of  his  perilous  position  came  when  the  inrushing  water 
swirled  around  his  knees. 

Rapid  investigation  of  his  surromidings  showed  that  he  had 
apparently  the  choice  of  two  deaths— the  first  from  drowning,  the 
second  from  suffocation  as  the  breathable  air  inside  the  boat  became 
exhausted.  There  was  also  one  chance  of  escape,  and  he  leapt  at  it 
— ^if  he  could  flood  the  boat  with  compressed  air  he  might  be  able 
to  blow  himself  through  the  conning  tower  and  rejoin  his  comrades 
on  the  surface. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  compress  the  air,  and  that  was  by 
admitting  more  water  into  the  boat,  so  he  opened  the  sea-cock  valves, 
allowing  the  sea  to  rush  in.  Presently,  when  he  considered  that 
the  pressure  was  great  enough,  he  essayed  to  open  the  conning  tower 
hatch,  but  he  acted  too  soon,  and  the  air  escaped  in  a  big  bubble, 
leaving  him  behind.  Undaunted,  he  tried  again,  waiting  till  the 
water  was  lapping  round  his  chin  before  opening  the  hatch,  and  this 
time  he  shot  upwards  to  be  picked  up  by  the  waiting  trawler,  and  to 
serve,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  another  submarine  of  the  same  type  as 
that  which  had  so  nearly  proved  his  burial  place. 
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There  was  another  submarine  sent  to  take  up  a  position  Hose 
to  the  German  coast.  Her  orders  were  to  stay  at  a  certain  spot, 
motionless,  and,  lying  on  the  bottom  on  the  mud,  with  her  periscope 
tip,  take  note  of  everything  that  happened  on  the  water  above.  At 
certain  set  periods,  no  matter  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end, 
she  was  to  poke  her  wireless  mast  above  water  and  tell  the  British 
Admiralty  the  latest  news.  Hers  was  no  uncommon 
job,   but  only  an  ordinary  "  watcliing  patrol." 

All  went  well  for  the  first  three  days  ;  she  did 
exactly  as  she  was  bidden,  seeing,  noting,  reporting, 
wirelessing.  Then  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
a  scouting  German  seaplane  observed  her  dim  outline 
on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  and  hurriedly  brought  those 
who  hunted  the  submarine  to  make  things  lively  for 
her. 

The  submarine's  crew  soon  knew  that  they  were  in  danger,  for 
a  chain  cable  scraped  against  the  little  craft's  outer  skin.  But  they 
said  nothing ;    they  only  looked  to  their  officer  for  instructions. 

"  We've  never  run  away  from  Fritz  yet,  men,"  he  remarked. 
"  And  so,  if  none  of  you  object,  we'll  just  stay  here  and  carry  on 
till  our  period  of  patrol  is  finished.  But,"  he  added,  "  as  I  don't 
like  the  sound  of  those  chains,  we'll  have  a  tune  on  the  gramophone 
to  smother  the  noise.     Shove  on  a  record,  somebody." 

And  so,  while  the  German  vessels  above  worked  to  and  fro  trying 
to  fish  up  the  inquisitive  submarine  who  put  her  nose  into  what  they 
considered  their  own  strictly  private  business  ;  while  the  sweeps  and 
nets  and  wires  played  and  scraped  up  and  down  her  hull,  the  wheezy 
old  gramophone  ground  out  tune  after  tune,  and  the  men  enjoyed 
the  thrilling  concert  far  more  than  any  musical  entertainment  they 
had  ever  before  had.  And,  at  the  last,  the  submarine  gathered  her- 
self together  and  silently  stole  away,  bobbing  up  to  report  as  soon 
as  she  was  clear  of  danger. 

A  third  E-boat  found  herself  mixed  up  with  as  fine  a  selection 
of  netting  as  ever  the  Fatherland's  munition  workers  made.  But, 
by  the  merest  good  fortune,  her  screw  was  not  fouled,  so  she  tried 
to  back  astern  out  of  danger.  The  nets,  however,  had  caught  in  the 
hinges  "of  tlie   torpedo   tul)('   doors   in    her  bows,    and    presently   they 
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brought  her  up  all  standing.  She  therevipon  decided  to  fill  her  reserve 
tanks  and  sit  on  the  bottom  while  things  were  thought  out,  only  to 
discover  that  the  nets  did  not  care  about  such  a  procedure.  She  could 
move  neither  ahead  nor  astern,  right  nor  left,  up  nor  down,  and  all  the 
while  three  enemy  torpedo  boats  waited  on  the  surface  to  talk  most 
rudely  to  her. 

Among  other  things,  this  particular  E-boat  possessed  a  dare- 
devil Irishman  and  a  Fluess  diving  dress,  which  carries  its  own  supply 
of  air,  and  has  no  pipes  or  breast  ropes  to  entangle  themselves  in 
things.  So,  risking  quite  half  a  dozen  different  forms  of  death,  the 
Irishman  got  inside  the  dress,  and,  getting  on  to  the  submarine's 
back,  through  the  air-lock  chamber,  he  crawled  through  the  green 
waters  like  a  bloated  merman  and  presently  managed  to  hack  the 
meshes  of  the  net  into  a  hole  big  enough  for  the  E-boat,  carefully 
steered,  to  get  through.  Then,  at  his  signal,  while  he  clung  to  her 
side  ready  to  carry  out  again  the  great  feat,  she  went  ahead,  and 
presently,  when  she  got  ten  miles  clear  of  any  Huns,  he  was  taken 
aboard — and  eventually  awarded  the  D.S.M.  for  his  pluck  and  re- 
source. Another  case  was  where  a  venturesome  submarine  found 
herself  entangled  in  the  nets  of  a  Turkish  drifter,  and  had  to  fire  a 
torpedo  into  them — ^at  great  risk  to  herself — in  order  to  get  clear. 

There  was  the  famous  E  11,  who  made  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles under  the  minefields  at  a  time  when  British  sailormen  took 
mines  very  seriously  indeed.  The  great  deadly  spheres,  crammed 
with  high  explosive,  were  her  constant  companions.  They  were 
moored  at  all  sort  of  depths  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  such  as  she  ;  and  there  were  also  hundreds  of  loose 
mines  floating  down  the  current  to  act  if  the  others 
failed. 

At  times  when  the  mines  knocked  against  the  ship, 
the  crew  could  do  nothing.  The  standing  orders 
were  to  shut  off  the  motors  and  lie  motionless  till 
the  danger  had  passed,  and  hope  that  the  mine 
would  not  explode.  In  fact,  there  was  no  limit  to 
the    amount    of    hoping    the    complement    were    expected    to    do. 

Wlien   E  11   got  through   she   one  day  found  herself  alongside  a 
small  sailing  vessel  who  offered  a  stout  resistance  to  the  party  sent 
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aboard  to  search  her  for  contraband,  so  stout  that  all  hands,  except 
the  layer  of  E  ll's  four-inch  gun,  were  required  to  reduce  her  to  sweet 
reasonableness.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  a  few  unoccupied  folk  started 
dropping  bombs  on  E  11  as  she  lay  alongside,  but  the  bombs  rolled 
overboard,  or  were  cast  overside  by  the  gun-layer,  before  they  coxild 
explode.  Then  rifles  appeared  at  several  portMoles  and  commenced 
to  snipe  at  E  11,  while  a  field  gun  came  into  action  on  the  Turk's 
forecastle,  and  tried  to  punch  holes  in  the  submarine. 

Altogether  it  was  as  mixed  a  fight  as  could  be  desired.  There 
was  the  solitary  man  on  E  ll's  deck,  loading  and  firing  his  weapon 
at  the  field  gun,  dodging  the  bullets  from  the  rifles  and  occasionally 
jumping  away  to  push  a  bomb  with  a  fizzing  fuze  overboard,  while 
all  unconscious  of  this  full-sized  Donny brook,  the  rest  of  E  ll's  officers 
and  crew,  mth  cutlass  and  revolver,  fought  an  enemy  as  determined 
and  dogged  as  themselves.  The  little  spasm  only  lasted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  for  the  gunlayer  threw  half  a  dozen  shells  into  the  Turk, 
and,  as  she  commenced  to  sink,  the  enemy  surrendered  ;  but  while 
it  lasted  it  was  quite  a  warm  time. 

British  submarines  worked  in  all  waters ;  out  in  the  Atlantic 
guarding  the  trade  routes,  in  the  Irish  Sea  looking  for  pirates  ;  in 
the  North  Sea,  where  more  than  one  bagged  a  battleship.  One 
strafed  a  Zeppelin,  another  caught  a  raider  masquerading  as  a  harm- 
less neutral  merchantman,  another  forced  a  big  battle-cruiser  to  run 
ashore  to  escape  foundering.  They  watched  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
they  nosed  around  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  before  those  places  were 
blocked,  and  one  of  their  number,  obsolete  and  old,  found  glory  and 
death  in  the  destruction  of  the  Zeebrugge  Mole.  The  great  war  was 
the  first  opportunity  the  Submarine  Service — the  Navy  Trade — ^had 
to  make  a  name  for  itself,  and  its  exploits  and  work  are  such  as 
would  fill  big  volumes,  and  have  earned  it  everlasting  fame  in  naval 
history. 


CHAPTER    IX 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    MOTOR    BOATS 

DURING  the  war  the  title  "  The  Silent  Service "  was  conferred 
upon  the  Na\y  as  a  whole,  because  a  more  or  less  wise  censor 
thought  it  inadvisable  to  tell  the  general  public  about  anything 
they  had  done,  save  at  such  times  when  it  was  forced  out  of  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  silent  section  of  the  service  was  the  motor  boat 
Navy — ^the  warship  section  that  was  improvised,  and  about  which  not 
even  the  recognised  Service  journals  ever  dared  to  utter  a  whisper. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  these  tiny  craft  were  daily  performing  deeds  which, 
in  the  years  to  come,  will  be  registered  in  history  as  ranking  in 
importance  and  bravery  with  anything  done  by  the  real  fighting  ships 
of  the  Navy  proper. 

Originally  the  motor  boats  which  formed  the  first  patrols  were 
privately  owned  vessels  of  all  types,  from  the  motor  fishing  boat 
belonging  to  the  up-to-date  hunter  of  food  to  the  perky  little  vessel 
which,  superlatively  engined  and  exceedingly  fleet-footed,  had  no 
other  reason  for  existence  than  fighting  strenuously  to  be  first  home 
in  the  motor  boat  races  at  regattas.  Later  they  were  replaced  by 
specially  built  vessels  of  a  bigger  type,  but  not  so  fast,  though  their 
better  sea-keeping  qualities  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

Not  only  did  the  Admiralty  take  over  these  boats,  however,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  agreed  that  their  original  crews  of  toilers  and 
sportsmen  should  continue  to  run  them,  provided  they  donned  the 
uniform  of  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Also,  just  to  make  sure  that  the  guns  and  various  naval 
devices  with  which  the  boats  were  equipped  had  a  fair  chance  to 
perform  the  work  expected  of  them,  these  crews  were  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  men  from  the  regvilar  service,  either  experts  in 
shooting,  with  the  small  six-pounders  the  little  warcraft  mounted, 
or  possessing  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mine-sweeping  apparatus 
and  torpedoes  which  cluttered  their  already  cramped  spaces. 
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The  motor  boats  were  employed  everywhere  that  the  big  ships 
went,  and  also  in  many  places  where  even  a  light  cruiser  dare  not 
venture  for  fear  of  grounding.  Drawing  but  little  water,  they  could 
skim  at  full  speed  over  the  top  of  a  minefield  that  would  have  destroyed 
a  battleship  squadron,  and  so  they  proved  extremely  useful. 

Their  equipment  for  the  most  part  were  three-pounder  semi- 
automatic Vickers  guns,  moimted  on  their  low  forecastles,  with  small 
brass  jacketted  maxims  to  balance  the  effect  as  they  stood  perkily 
up  on  their  sterns.  Further,  their  narrow  decks  were  cluttered  with 
a  regulation  set  of  naval  picket-boat's  dropping  gear  on  each  side, 
and  in  these  lay  twin  foui'teen-inch  torpedoes,  ready  for  immediate 
discharge.  A  miniature  searchlight  and  a  wireless  installation  that 
weighed  only  a  matter  of  a  dozen  pounds  with  the  box  for  stowing 
it,  and  a  few  gadgets  for  fishing  up  mines,  completed  the  boat's  outfit. 
Thus  armed  she  was  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything — the 
riskier  the  job  the  better  she  liked  it. 

The  motor  boats  acted  as  tenders  to  the  big  ships  who  were  sub- 
marine mothers,  running  errands  between  them  and  the  shore,  or 
the  score  or  more  of  wayward  children  whom  each  was  supposed  to 
have  under  her  wing.  They  towed  torpedoes  to  submarines  stationed 
on  the  German  and  Belgian  coasts  ;  they  carried  boxes  of  ammunition 
for  their  guns,  as  well  as  mails,  parcels,  fresh  provisions,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  bundles  of  woolly  "  comforts " 
knitted  by  fair  hands  for  the  submarines'  crews.  The 
tending  motor  boat  was  always  svu"e  of  a  good  wel- 
come whenever  she  appeared  within  range  of  a 
watching  periscope. 

"  Motor  cyclists  of  the  sea,"  they  carried  special 
secret  dispatches  to  and  from  the  Grand  Fleet  in 
its  several  bases.  They  helped  the  army  by  ferrying 
red-tabbed  Staff  officers  across  the  Channel  when 
occasion  demanded  ;  they  laid  in  wait  on  the  edge 
of  new-sown  mine-fields  for  tlic  home-coming  liners 
and  cargo-caiTiers,  and  they  showed  them  where  were 
the  safe  lanes  in  those  vast  areas  of  concealed  death. 
They  acted  as  guardians  to  the  mineswceping  trawlers 
;ind   drifters  :   tlie  lonely  patrols  ])iiii('liing  wearily  up 
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and  down  the  edge  of  a  ten-mile  spread  of  U-boat  traps  were  grateful 
for  their  help  and  their  ncAvs,  and  the  hard-bitten  fishermen  fraternised 
heartily  with  those  whom,  in  their  own  dour  fashion,  they  called 
"  gentlemen-sailors." 

But  the  greatest  game  of  all  to  the  motor  boats  was  Fritz-hunting 
— -in  other  words,  combating  the  submarines  the  enemy  sent  out  to 
slay  and  murder.  Here  they  excelled  because  of  their  great  speed 
and  the  handiness  with  which  they  could  be  manoeuvred,  and  when 
von  Tirpitz  started  the  first  "  iron  blockade  of  England  "  in  1915, 
the  racing  craft  really  began  to  enjoy  their  existence.  When  the 
time  comes  for  the  official  history  of  the  Navy's  war  to  be  published" 
there  will  be  stories  told  therein  that  will  astound  Britain,  for  even 
the  mildest  are  thrilling  to  an  extreme  degree,  while  the  strangest 
are  more  like  works  of  fiction  than  recitals  of  actual  fact. 

For  instance,  there  was  one  boat  who  had  a  quarrel  one  misty 
day  with  a  German  submarine,  and,  as  she  was  outgunned,  she  had 
to  fly  for  her  very  life  to  get  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  heavier  weapon. 
She  sought  shelter  in  a  secluded  cove  till  the  weather,  which  in  the 
meantime  had  grown  very  thick,  became  more  safe  for  her  to  be  at 
sea  in,  but  scarcely  had  she  dropped  her  anchor  before  she  found 
herself  proceeding  out  to  sea  again.  And  she  could  not  see  what 
was  toAving  her.  The  crew  tried  to  weigh  the  anchor,  but  found  the 
feat  impossible,  so  they  had  to  wait  till  the  weather 
cleared  before  investigating  the  apparent  mystery, 
and  after  three  days  at  sea — three  days  of  very 
slow  progress,  because  the  motor  boat,  who  did  not 
want  to  go  in  the  direction  of  Germany  at  all, 
checked  her  way  as  much  as  possible  by  towing  a 
couple  of  buckets  astern — there  rose  to  the  surface 
the  camouflaged  conning  tower  of  a  U-boat.  Before 
she  had  time  properly  to  make  out  the  nature  of 
her  shadow  that  U-boat  received  a  shell  from  the 
handy  three-pounder,  and  in  consequence,  decided 
to  dive  quickly.  She  did  dive,  and  stayed  down 
for  another  day,  but  as  the  storage  batteries  which 
supplied  her  motors  with  electricity  were  running  dry, 
and  it  was  becoming  more   and  more  difficult  every 
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hour  for  her  to  keep  beneath  the  waters,  the  need  for  rising  to  the 
surface  made  her  desperate.  At  last,  therefore,  she  rose  and  attempted 
to  parley  with  the  tiny  but  menacing  motor  boat.  She  would  have 
unhoused  her  gun  had  the  latter's  fire-spitting  maxim  allowed  a 
man  to  appear  on  her  whaleback  ;  she  would  have  disentangled  the 
motor  boat's  anchor  from  her  propeller  guard  had  it  not  been  that 
the  layer  of  the  three-pounder  was  an  expert,  and  able  to  send  his  shell 
home  just  where  he  wanted  it  every  time,  and  fifteen  times  to  the  round 
minute.  As  the  matter  ended,  however,  Fritz  surrendered,  and  was 
taken  home  astern  of  a  passing  fleet-colher,  wliile  the  victorious  motor 
boat  acted  as  triumphant  escort  to  both  tug  and  prize. 

Again,  in  conjunction  with  a  seaplane,  another  boat  was  detailed 
to  experiment  with  quite  a  lot  of  new-fangled  gadgets  intended  for 
the  strafing  of  Unterseebooten  One  dark  night  she  was  told  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  fresh  base.  Her  commander  had  that  day  taken  aboard 
still  one  more  tricky  device  for  dealing  out  due  rewards  to  erring 
Fritzes,  and  thought  he  might  as  well  tow  this  while  on  his  way  round 
to  the  new  port.  All  hands,  save  for  the  watch  on  deck — ^three  men 
only — ^turned  into  their  narrow  bunks.  They  did  not  rest  long,  for 
suddenly  the  night  was  split  by  a  tremendous  explosion,  followed 
by  a  huge  flash  of  deep  orange  light.  Three  minutes  later  the  fumes 
of  gasolene  rose  to  the  nostrils  of  that  enterprising  commander,  telling 
him  that  he  had  unwittingly  strafed  another  Fritz,  and  at  the  same 
time  proved  that  the  said  tricky  device  was  equal  to  the  exploits 
claimed  for  it.  The  Admiralty  were  inclined  to  be  a  little  annoyed 
because  he  bad  destroyed  the  device,  but  forgave  him  when  the  ex- 
amining divers  reported  that  without  doubt  he  had  killed  a  German 
submarine  of  the  most  deadly  mine-laying  class,  engaged  in  spreading 
a  barrier  of  mines  across  the  path  taken  by  home-coming  food  and 
munition  carrying  ships. 

There  is  another  story  of  a  boat  who,  besides  her  strafing  devices, 
carried  what  she  called  a  "  jolly  little  one-boat  drag "  wherewith 
she  was  wont  to  occupy  her  time  between  hunts  for  Fritzes  in  angling 
for  mines  off  the  Belgian  coast.  One  day  she  got  a  bite — ^liooked 
a  whopper — ^but  before  she  could  land  and  destroy  her  catch  a  big 
U-boat  poked  herself  above  the  surface  and  began  to  ask  awkward 
questions    with     a    gun.       The    motor    bo;ifs    thrce-poundcr      rcpHcd 
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truculently,   and  the  U-boat,  thinking  this  was  a  case  for  strategy, 
dived  again,  intending  to  come  up  underneath  the  cockleshell  surface 
craft  and  capsize  her.     But  in  the  meantime  the  cockleshell  moved  a 
little — ^being  fast  to  the  mine  prevented  her  running  away — and  the 
Fritz  came  up  underneath  that  whopping  mine.     His  sudden  rising 
jammed  in  one  of  the  horns,  and  before  he  knew  it  he  was  blown  to 
glory  in  a  cloud  of  spume  and  splinters  — a  legitimate  spurlos  versenkt. 
Another  little  hooker — ^indeed,  several  of  the  class,  went  into  the 
canals  of  Northern  Flanders  to  act  as  dicky  little  monitors,  and  to 
have  heard  them  talk  you  would  have  considered  each  of  them  at 
least  as  formidable  as  a  first  class  battleship.     One  boat  decided  to 
have  trouble  with  her  motors  one  morning — it  was  a  trick  they  learnt 
to  play  early  on — and  lying  inert  in  a  backwater  discovered  that  she 
could  command  with  her  gun  a  section  of  railway  line,  along  which 
the   Boche  rushed   troops   and   ammunition   supply   trains   when   the 
British  Army  was  making  dents  in  his  front  line  trenches.     One  of 
these  trains  came  along  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  half  a  dozen 
three-pounder  shells  in  the  locomotive  boiler  made  the  engine  stop 
suddenly  on  a  down  gradient,  with  the  result  that  the  following  trucks 
piled  themselves  upon  it.     One  of  them  received  a  projectile   from 
the  still  shouting  three-pounder,  and  the  firework  display  which  followed 
not  only  set  that   train    on  fire,  but  also  destroyed  the  permanent 
way  for  a  goodly  distance,  delaying  the  Boche  reinforcements  to  his 
threatened    sector,   and    enabling    our    Tommies    to    make    a   bigger 
nibble  than  usual  therein  and  perhaps  retain  it. 

Another  of  this  squadron  had  a  noisy  duel  with  an  enemy  field  piece, 
which,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  fight,  called  a  passing  Fokker  aero- 
plane to  his  aid.  The  three-pounder,  seeing  the  new-comer,  finished 
the  field  gun  in  short  order— her  gunlayer  had  really  been  enjoying 
himself  immensely — and  turned  to  deal  with  the  'plane.  The  latter, 
over-confident,  dropped  a  string  of  bombs,  which  fell  wide,  and  then, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  hitting  his  target,  swooped  low  and  dropped 
some  more.  But  the  target  was  moving  swiftly,  and  suddenly  that 
Fokker  had  its  pair  of  occupants  scattered  to  the  four  winds  in  small 
pieces  as  a  thi'ee-poimder  shell  exploded  among  the  remaining  bombs 
slung  underneath  the  fuselage. 


CHAPTER    X 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    FLEET    AUXILIARIES 

THOUGH  when  there  is  fighting  to  be  done,  they  are  usually  left 
safely  in  harbour,  and  M'hen  they  are  making  long  sea  passages 
warships  are  detailed  to  hold  their  hands  and  guide  them  safely 
along  the  ocean  tracks,  there  is  hardly  any  section  of  the  Fleet  more 
important  than  the  scores  of  miscellaneous  craft  known  as  the  Fleet 
Auxiliaries.  Their  guns,  when  they  carried  any  at  all,  were  just  tiny 
six-  and  twelve-pounders  for  the  keeping  away  of  the  venturesome 
U-boat,  and  they  possessed  no  other  arms. 

Their  duties  were  as  mixed  as  their  kinds.  For  instance,  there 
were  the  repair  ships  which  were  really  floating  factories,  for  their 
holds — ^they  were  specially  built  for  their  work — ^had  been  turned 
into  foundries  where  great  furnaces  melted  ordinary  pig  iron,  and 
then  ran  it  into  moulds,  where  it  took  the  shape  of  the  fitting 
which  some  ship  or  other  had  smashed  and  required.  No  matter 
whether  it  was  an  ordinary  boat  davit  or  a  new  anchor  that  was  re- 
quired, these  repair  ships  could  turn  it  out,  and  on  their  lathes  and 
drilling  machines,  make  almost  anything  from  a  section  of  propeller 
shaft  to  a  set  of  nuts  and  bolts. 

They  were  frequently  useful  in  saving  some  battleship  a  long 
trip  to  a  naval  base  where  the  dockyard  could  refit  them,  and  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  carried  a  wooden  anchor  as  a  pattern  hanging 
over  her  side,  they  were  known  as  the  wooden  anchor  ships. 

Another  type  were  the  provision  carriers,  which  brought,  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork,  large  quantities  of  fresh  provisions  from  the 
naval  victualling  yards  to  the  Fleet,  as  well  as  many  hundred  thousands 
of  gallons  of  distilled  water  for  drinking  piuposes.  They  were  known 
by  the  fact  that  they  carried  at  their  mastheads  a  red  flag  upon  which 
was  supei-imposcd  a  golden  bullock,  and  though  tlicir  arrival  always 
meant  work,  the  blue-jackets  Avelcomed  them  heartily,  and  with  the 
greatest  gusto,  tailed  on  the  tackles  for  hoisting  the  frozen  carcases 
of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  l)igs  from  their  v.Tst  refriocralors.  and  screwed 
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on  the  big  leather  hoses  for  transferring  fresli  water.  These  pro- 
vision carriers  brought  to  the  Fleets  during  nearly  five  years  of  war 
everything  that  its  crews  ate,  wore,  smoked,  or  read  from,  and  were 
incessantly  working  the  whole  time,  since  the  wants  of  their  fighting 
comrades  were  never  completely  satisfied. 

Again,  most  hated  and  most  important,  there  were  the  fleet  colliers, 
ships  capable  of  carrying  ten  thousand  tons  or  more  of  coal  for  the 
feeding  of  battleships'  boilers.  Wherever  the  Fleet  went  the  fleet 
colliers  followed,  and  as  soon  as  any  squadron  returned  from  its  cruise, 
they  would  slip  their  moorings  and  sidle  alongside  the  fighting  ships, 
take  off  their  hatches,  and  prepare  to  refill  the  emptied  bunkers. 
Coaling  always  means  dust,  dirt,  and  discomfort,  but  it  is  a  very 
necessary  evil,  and  so,  though  he  grumbled  always  at  these  rusty 
looking  tramps  which  nosed  their  way  into  his  harbours,  the  British 
sailorman  had  the  good  sense  to  recognise  their  usefulness,  and  valued 
them  accordingly. 

Sisters  to  the  coal  carriers  were  the  oil  tankers,  from  which  those 
ships  modern  enough  to  burn  oil  fuel  also  drew  their  means  of  raising 
steam  and  pursuing  the  enemy.  But  here  there  was  no  dirt,  dust,  or 
discomfort  to  be  endured  while  the  re-fuelling  was  in  progress  ;  the 
process  merely  requiring  a  hose  to  be  screwed  into  place  in  the  tanker, 
the  loose  end  carried  to  a  bunker,  and  a  man  to  watch  it  so  that  when 
the  bunker  was  full  the  big  steam  pinups  which  pushed  the  thick 
treacly  oil  from  one  ship  to  the  other  could  be  stopped,  and  the  hose 
shifted.  As  many  as  four  destroyers  at  once  could  fill  up  from  one 
of  these  tankers,  and  though  practically  war  babies  to  the  Navy,  they 
played  their  part  right  manfully. 

Next,  there  were  the  hospital  ships — vessels  of  mercy — 
which  also  accompanied  the  Fleets  wherever  they  went.  Here  the 
lower  decks  were  transformed  into  hospital  wards  where  in  long  neat 
rows  and  in  two  tiers — one  on  top  of  the  other — beds  were  slung 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  after  a  naval  battle.  A  battle- 
ship at  best  has  only  a  very  limited  and  primitive  space  for  its  wounded, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quick  transference  of  men  to  the  white- 
painted  vessels  with  the  Red  Cross  of  Mercy  blazoned  on  their  sides, 
saved  many  a  gallant  sailorman's  life. 

They  had  operating  theatres  and  special  wards  for  very  dangerous 
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cases,  and  their  staffs  were  of  the  best  trained  and  most  skilful  sur- 
geons and  nurses  the  world  could  provide.  Their  job  was  to  carry 
the  men  from  the  fleets  after  a  fight  to  the  ambulance  trains  at  the 
nearest  ports,  and  to  prepare  and  fit  the  patients  for  perhaps  a  long 
and  painful  journey  to  the  nearest  big  naval  hospital  which  could 
take  them.  That  they  did  their  work  right  well  any  man  who  ever 
had  to  travel  in  them  mil  testify — they  were  the  "  Angels  of  the 
Fleet  "  and  deserved  their  loving  nickname. 

There  was  one  ship  which  did  not  actually  belong  to  the  Navy, 
yet  which  was  a  most  important  fleet  auxiliary.  She  was  fitted  out 
by  a  big  London  store  as  a  travelling  shop  from  which  the  men  and 
officers  of  the  Fleet  could  purchase  anything  they  required,  from 
a  pound  of  bacon  to  a  brand  new  suit  of  uniform.  Of  course,  she 
always  stayed  at  her  base  when  the  fleet  went  to  sea,  for  her  com- 
plement were  civihans,  but  she  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  her. 

Then  there  were  the  mother  ships  for  the  small  craft — the  destroyers 
and  submarines.  These  were  really  the  bases  from  which  the  war- 
ships worked,  and  to  which  they  returned  when  their  particular  job 
was  completed.  They  fed  their  charges,  ministered  to  them  medically, 
and  supplied  them  with  everything  they  needed.  No  matter  whether 
it  was  boots  or  books  the  destroyer  going  on  a  long  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  needed,  or  whether  a  seaman  had  cut  his 
finger  or  developed  sore  throat,  the  mother  ships 
had  to  attend  to  their  charges'  requirements. 
Spare  torpedoes  and  ammunition  for  the  guns  ; 
reserves  of  coal,  gasolene  and  oil  fuel  for  the  fur- 
naces, soap,  tobacco,  reading  matter  for  the  crews 
— ^all  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  came  from 
the  mother  ships. 

Also,  when  their  attached  boats  wore  moored 
alongside,  the  mother  ship  made  room  for  the  men 
in  her  messes,  and  provided  them  with  hammocks 
to  sleep  in,  instead  of  the  bare  boards  or  hard 
couches  they  had  occupied  in  the  smaller  ships. 
They  fixed  up  tluatrcs  for  tlicir  enjoyment  at 
night  ;  tlioy  provided  spnro  oniccrs    and    tnen    when 
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others  went  sick,  and  recharged  from  their  dynamos  the  submarines' 
storage  batteries.  In  short,  they  gave  to  the  small  craft  the  same 
facilities  as  they  could  have  obtained  in  a  dockyard  had  the  dock- 
yard been  able  to  put  to  sea  and  anchor  alongside  them. 

A  fleet  auxiliary  which  originated  with  the  war  was  the  theatre 
ship,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  each  section  of  the  fighting  fleets. 
Here  the  main  deck  had  been  tvirned  into  one  vast  hall  and  fitted 
with  countless  rows  of  seats.  At  the  after  end  was  a  platform,  upon 
which  companies  of  players  and  concert  parties  sent  out  from  London 
and  the  North  appeared  to  amuse  the  seamen  with  jest  and  song  and 
drama.  Had  the  bluejackets  had  their  way  these  theatrical  parties 
would  never  have  rested,  for  so  great  a  diversion  was  it  to  the  fighting 
men  that  they  never  grew  weary  of  it  themselves. 

Or  a  screen  would  be  stretched  across  the  front  of  the  stage  and 
a  moving  picture  projector  installed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  ship. 
Then  the  thousand  or  so  bluejackets  assembled  in  the  dark  deck 
space  would  be  convulsed  with  the  pictured  antics  of  some  cinema 
comedian,  as  Charlie  Chaplin,  or  thriUed  with  the  presentment  of 
some  great  picture  drama.  Also  the  cinema  was  used  to  show  them 
what  their  comrades  in  arms  were  doing  on  the  Western  and  other 
fronts,  and  thus  the  seamen  were  educated  in  the  war  in  a  very  pleasant 
way,  which  provided  an  enjoyable  break  in  the  deadly  monotony  of 
their  lives  while  waiting  for  the  German  Fleet  to 
leave  its  harbours  and  fight. 

Likewise  there  were  the  ammunition  carriers, 
who,  with  the  red  flag  at  their  mastheads,  and  their 
holds  crammed  with  sudden  death  in  the  form  of 
cordite  cartridges,  high  explosive  shells,  torpedoes 
fitted  with  warheads  full  of  trinitrotoluol,  and,  in 
many  cases,  hundreds  of  deadly  mines,  wandered 
about  from  port  to  port,  replenishing  the 
diminished  stocks  of  war  material  of  any  vessel 
who  asked  of  them  till  their  holds  were  empty, 
and  then  making  back  for  port  to  receive  a  fresh 
supply.  Theirs  was  a  dangerous  errand,  for  they 
knew  full  well  that  a  torpedo  from  a  U-boat 
exploding  in  their  hulls  meant  certain  and  sudden 
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death  for  them  and  all  their  crew.  Yet  they  went  about  their  very- 
necessary  work  as  nonchalantly  as  can  be  imagined,  for  life  and 
death  to  them  was  all  a  matter  of  Joss,  as  the  sailorman  calls  luck. 

Examination  vessels  were  others  of  the  fleet  auxiliaries,  and  upon 
these  fell  the  duty  of  examining  every  homeward  or  outward  bound 
vessel,  no  matter  its  nationality,  for  goods  that  were  contraband  of  war, 
and  decreed  by  the  British  Navy  not  to  be  carried  about  the  high 
seas  while  the  war  lasted. 

U-boats  were  never  very  particular  where  their  torpedoed  victims 
sunk,  and  as  a  natural  thing,  many  of  these  foundered  in  the  middle 
of  some  sea  lane  used  by  a  large  amount  of  traffic,  blocking  it  and 
rendering  it  useless,  with  the  result  that  many  ships  had  either  to 
make  long  and  dangerous  detours,  or  else  remain  in  some  harbour 
till  the  fairway  was  cleared.  For  the  removal  of  these  wrecks,  other 
fleet  auxiliaries  were  called  into  existence,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  paddle  steamers  which  were  originally  used  for  ferrying 
passengers  across  rivers,  or  for  taking  them  for  pleasure  trips  around 
the  coast  on  weekends.  These  carried  no  guns,  but  were  armed  with 
large  quantities  of  demolition  charges  consisting  of  sixteen-and-a- 
quarter-pounds  of  high  explosives  in  tins. 

Divers  went  down  from  the  wrecking  ships  and  placed  these  ex- 
plosive charges  at  various  parts  of  the  hull  of  the  ship  lying  on  the 
bottom,  and  connected  them  all  to  a  wire.  Then,  when  they  were 
all  on  the  surface  again,  the  skipper  would  press  a  key  and  there  would 
rise  into  the  air  a  mound  of  water,  while  the  wreck,  demolished  utterly^ 
would  simply  fall  to  pieces  and  leave  the  fairway  unblocked. 

In  contrast  there  is  another  type  of  fleet  auxiliary  whose  mission 
it  is  to  save  wrecked  ships  instead  of  destroying  them — the  salvage 
vessel.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  salvage  of  wrecks  was  principally  in 
the  hands  of  private  firms,  but  when  hostilities  commenced  the 
Admiralty  inaugurated  a  department  for  this  work.  How  well 
these  little  ships  worked  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a  little  over 
fifteen  months  they  were  able  to  salve  five  hundred  wrecked  ships, 
and  restore  them  to  Britain's  carrying  trade,  The  work  of  salvage 
is  dangerous,  unpleasant,  and  exceedingly  laborious ;  a  weakling 
will  go  under  in  it  in  a  week,  and  a  strong  man  rapidly  get  worn  out. 
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"  Blimps  "  Scouting  for  Under-water  Craft— and  getting  a  Bull's-eye. 


CHAPTER    XI 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    R.N.A.S. 

THE  seaplane  lay,  like  a  huge  hawk  moth  at  rest,  just  outside 
the  hangar,  with  her  nose  almost  lapped  by  the  short  waves 
of  the  inlet  which  she  and  several  others  of  her  kind  used  as  a 
base.  And  around  her,  like  a  swarm  of  ants,  crowded  many  blue- 
clad  air  mechanics,  oiling,  testing,  making  her  ready  for  her  day's 
work.     For  it   was  her  turn  on  patrol. 

Presently  from  the  mess  room  emerged  her  pilot  and  observer, 
each  carrying  slung  over  his  arm  his  padded  flying  helmet,  and  attired 
in  his  aviator's  kit.  A  swift  look  over  the  machine  to  make  sure 
she  was  all  in  order — for  upon  the  tautness  of  a  stay  or  the  adjustment 
of  a  nut  their  very  lives  might  depend — and  they  clambered  up  into 
the  fuselage  and  took  their  seats,  the  observer  making  sure  all  his 
instruments  were  in  place,  and  the  pilot  trying  his  joy-stick. 

"  Contact  !  "  A  short  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  mechanic  at 
the  seaplane's  bow  swung  the  great  propeller.  Immediately  the  engines 
began  to  roar  and  like  a  great  duck,  the  'plane  took  the  water,  taxi-ing 
from  side  to  side  in  order  to  gain  way  enough  to  enable  her  to  rise. 
A  flick  of  her  tail  rudders,  and  the  wild  duck  flew,  steadying  herself 
above  the  little  harbour,  and  then  heading  straight  for  the  open  sea 
to  the  place  where  she  was  to  patrol. 

Another  'plane,  a  tiny  speck  in  the  distant  sky,  saw  her  coming, 
whipped  out  a  greeting  by  wireless,  made  her  report  and  turned  over 
the  patrol  to  the  new-comer,  who  then  settled  down  to  work  methodi- 
cally over  a  certain  patch  of  ocean,  looking  for  the  enemy  and  eager 
to  frustrate  his  knavish  tricks. 

Far  below,  like  toy  vessels,  a  convoy  of  tramp  steamers  of  all 
nationalities  slogged  along,  leaving  white  trails  in  their  wake.  A 
couple  of  swift  destroyers  led  the  line,  with  half  a  dozen  bluff  trawlers 
guarding  the  intervals,  while,  darkly  seen  beneath  the  surface,  two 
British  submarines  waited  to  deal  with  any  Fritz  that  might  come 
their  way. 
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The  patrol  seaplane  wirelessed  them  a  word  and  got  "  Good  Hunt- 
ing "  as  a  return  greeting.  Then  she  bucketed  away  a  little  to  the 
northward,  where  a  tiny  oil-streak  had  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  needed  investigation.  The  seaplane  was  glad  she  noticed 
that,  for  it  provided  her  with  employment  for  the  next  half-hour. 

Lying  down  vipon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  doing  its  best  by  lazily 
twirling  its  propellers  to  look  like  a  sand  bank,  lay  the  grey  lozenge 
shape  of  a  submarine,  who,  from  the  absence  of  certain  distinguishing 
marks,  the  pilot  knew  for  a  Hun.  And  even  as  he  made  sure  two  large 
round  black  objects  detached  themselves  from  her  hull,  came  toward 
the  surface  and  then  bobbed  down  on  the  current  towards  the  English 
Channel — mines  sent  forth  to  slay  some  unwary  ship  as  she  made 
the  passage  to  a  English  port. 

Three  miles  away,  a  squadron  of  trawlers,  guarded  by  a  long, 
low,  lean  destroyer,  were  clearing  up  a  minefield.  The  destroyer 
pricked  her  ears  when  she  got  the  seaplane's  wireless  call,  gathered 
unto  herself  four  of  the  biggest  and  fastest  trawlers,  and  hustled  herself 
towards  the  place  over  which  the  seaplane  was  doing  its  best  to  hover. 
And  presently,  each  at  the  corner  of  a  huge  rectangle,  the  trawlers 
got  ready  to  operate,  the  U-boat  being  still  carefully  watched  from 
the  air.  Each  trawler  connected  herself  Avith  a  sister  by  means  of 
a  wire  rope  hawser  stretching  from  stern  to  stern,  its  centre  part  kept 
on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  by  its  own  weight.  Then  all  four  steamed 
towards  the  U-boat,  so  that  the  wires  caught  underneath  her  bows 
and  stern.  Then  the  trawlers  crossed  each  other,  so  that  she  lay 
in  a  kind  of  cat's  cradle. 

He  was  a  startled  Fi'itz  when  he  felt  the  jerk  of  the  wires  coming 
taut,  and  he  tried  to  leap  out  of  the  net.  But  the  trawlers  had  played 
this  game  too  often  for  him  to  have  any  chance,  and,  recognising  this, 
the  U-boat  went  once  more  to  the  bottom  and  sulked. 

"  Got  him  "    signalled  the  seaplane. 

"  Thanks,"  replied  the  destroyer.  "  We'll  give  him  five  minutes 
to  surrender — if  he  doesn't " 

The  five  minutes  grew  to  ten,  and  still  Fritz  lay  like  a  dead  thing. 

"  Finish  him,"  signalled  the  destroyer,  becoming  impatient. 

The  port  foremost  trawler  and  the  starboard  after  one  each  clipped 
a    sm;ill    red    tin    of  liigli    cxjilosivc,    coniucttHl    to   an    electric   cironit, 
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to  the  bar-taut  hawser,  and  these  shd  down  under  water  till  they  rested 
against  Fritz'  hull.  The  seaplane  wagged  a  flag ;  two  brawny  fists 
thumped  down  on  two  firing  keys,  and  there  immediately  arose  a 
huge  mound  of  water  as  the  tins  exploded.  And  when  the  commotion 
in  the  M^ater  subsided  that  Fritz  was  lying,  like  a  crushed  eggshell, 
on  the  sea  bottom. 

"  Good  Hunting,"  signalled  the  seaplane. 

She  slewed  on  her  tail  and,  as  her  observer  slipped  a  drum  of  cart- 
ridges into  his  machine-gun,  headed  for  where  the  first  of  those  deadly 
mines  bobbed  down  the  tide.  A  burst  of  rapid  fire,  and  the  mine, 
its  buoyancy  chamber  pierced,  sank  in  a  most  disappointing  silence. 
Number  two,  however,  made  up  for  it,  for  as  the  Lewis  gun  bullets 
reached  its  charge  of  T.N.T.  it  exploded  gloriously,  sending  a  spout 
of  water  into  the  air,  and  causing  such  a  big  air  pocket  that  the  sea- 
plane rocked  and  swerved  dangerously,  and  it  needed  all  the  pilot's 
skill  to  keep  her  afloat. 

And  that  is  just  one  of  the  jobs  the  R.N.A.S.  had  to  do  in  the 
Great  War.  Of  course,  every  patrol  was  not  so  exciting  as  this,  but 
there  were  occasional  spasms  that  went  a  long  way  towards  balancing 
the  weary  monotony  of  days  of  flying.  There  was  always  the  chance 
of  bagging  a  Fritz,  so  nobody  ever  minded  a  patrol. 

Another  job  was  the  chasing  off  of  the  swarms  of  air  raiders  that 
came  across  from  Germany  at  every  possible  opportunity.  There  is 
a  case  on  record  where  a  certain  naval  pilot  went  out  after  the  raiding 
Huns — their  coming  had  been  heralded  by  a  wireless  warning  from 
a  patrol  vessel — in  his  pyjamas,  and,  in  a  most  thrilling  fight  over 
the  North  Sea,  brought  down  two  enemies,  and  put  a  third  to  flight. 
Again,  at  least  two  cases  of  naval  pilots  strafing  Zeppelins  are  on 
record,  and  the  Navy's  fliers  were  undoubtedly  no  small  part  of  Britain's 
defences  on  the  dark  and  starry  nights  when  the  Huns  tried  to  invade 
this  country. 

There  were  scores  of  the  R.N.A.S.  carried  in  the  big  battleships 
and  battle-cruisers.  Their  machines,  specially  built  for  the  job,  were 
usually  launched  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  turrets,  and  after  a  flight 
in  the  air,  had  to  land  in  the  sea  and  take  their  chance  of  being  picked 
up,  for  it  was  not  always  possible  to  get  alongside  the  mother  ship. 
It  was  one  of  these  small  machines  which,  one  Sunday  morning  while 
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the  Fleet  were  at  Divine  Service,  rose  and  attacked  a  giant  Zeppelin 
who  had  come  out  of  the  haze  and  was  keeping  too  close  an  eye  upon 
the  British  Fleet's  movements.  She  gave  battle,  and  finally  set  the 
airship  on  fire,  and,  as  it  toppled,  a  blazing  torch,  down  to  the  sea,  the 
Flagship  signalled  "  Sing  Hymn  360,  verse  8."  The  assembled,  cheering 
ships'  companies  turned  up  this  hymn,  and  foimd  it  to  run — 

"  O  happy  band  of  pilgrims. 
Look  upward  to  tlie  skies, 
Where  such  a  light  affliction 
Shall  win  so  great  a  prize." 

Another  kind  of  ship  that  carried  aerial  machines  was  a  specially 
built,  very  fast,  vessel,  arranged  so  that  its  chickens  could  either 
rise  or  alight  from  the  vast  decks.  One,  H.M.S.  Argus,  had  nothing 
at  all  projecting  above  her  upper  deck — her  funnels  were  carried 
horizontally  through  her  stern,  and  she  looked  less  like  a  ship  than 
a  floating  factory.  In  her  camouflage  she  appeared  a  cross  between 
a  railway  accident  and  a  boiler  explosion.  There  were,  in  addition, 
several  merchant  ships  adapted  for  the  carrying  of  seaplanes  and 
aeroplanes,  and  each  of  these  carried  among  her  complement  many 
scores  of  men  belonging  to  the  R.N.A.S. 

Then  there  was  the  Kite  Balloon  Section,  which  grew  from  nothing 
to  huge  proportions  dvn-ing  the  four  years  of  war. 
These  unwieldy  looking  balloons  were  used  as 
spotters  for  the  guns  when  the  fleet  were  indulging 
in  long  range  firing,  either  at  canvas  targets  or 
the  enemy's  ships ;  they  helped  defeat  the  com- 
merce destroying  submarine,  and  were  usually 
towed  at  the  stern  of  a  ship,  from  a  trawler  to  a 
battle-cruiser.  It  was  a  R.N.A.S.  kite  balloon 
which  was  permitted  the  first  sight  of  the  German 
"  Fleet  coming  home  to  surrender,  and  a  sister  at 
Harwich,  towed  by  II.^I.S.  Centaur,  which  sighted 
the  first  German  submarine  to  be  given  up  in  the 
(lavs   of  Germanv  .s   sliaine. 

Then,    of  course,   there  were    airships — airships 
of    varying    sizes    and    types,   which    had    certain 
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specific  duties  to  perform.  The  first  were  called  "Blimps,"  and  were 
small  vessels  of  the  non-rigid  type.  Wliile  incapable  of  remaining 
in  the  air  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  they  were  exceedingly  useful 
in  keeping  the  waters  near  the  coast  clear  of  the  enemy's  submarines 
and  mines,  and  in  not  only  warning  homeward  bound  merchantmen 
of  lurking  danger,  but,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  strafing  that 
danger  by  means  of  their  special  bombs  and  depth  charges. 

Then  there  came  the  North  Sea  type,  built  in  three  long  gasbags, 
so  that  the  complete  airship  in  section  was  like  a  shamrock.  These 
were  intended  for  working  with  the  fleet  on  its  periodic  cruises,  acting 
as  eyes  to  discern  the  enemy  moving  ahead  so  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  battle.  Well  armed,  they  were  perfectly  capable  of  fighting  any 
Zeppelin,  and  it  is  one  of  the  disappointments  of  the  Air  Service  that 
there  was  never  an  aerial  battle  between  airships  so  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  upper  sea  might  be  settled  once  and  for  all. 

A  third  type  was  termed  the  "  Zero  "  or  "  Rigid  "  type,  and  was 
fashioned  after  the  style  of  the  Zeppelins.  This  is  the  airship  style 
of  the  future,  and  the  few  vessels  built  whilst  the  war  raged  were 
used  largely  for  going  out  to  meet  convoys,  and  for  keeping  stretches 
of  water  like  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  clear  of  U-boats. 
Indeed,  the  U-boat  found  in  all  arms  of  the  aerial  service  its  most 
deadly  enemy. 

Occasionally  airships  acted  as  pilots  to  incoming 
merchant  vessels,  showing  them  the  way  through 
the  safe  channels  of  extensive  minefields,  and  con- 
voyed fully-laden  troopships  across  the  Channel 
to  France.  After  the  Hun  showed  his  full  bestiality 
and  commenced  to  torpedo  hospital  ships,  airships 
escorted  them  whenever  possible,  and  gave  the 
vessels  of  mercy  much  relief  from  strain  and 
anxiety.  It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  the 
air  has  yet  to  be  made,  but  its  first  thrilling 
chapters  are  already  complete,  and  the  men  who 
have  written  them  are  the  men  who  took  their 
lives  in  their  hands  and  entered  a  strange  service, 
so  that  Britain  might  be  as  well  guarded  in  the  air 
as  upon  the  sea. 


CHAPTER    XII 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    ARMED    LINERS 

"  The  liner  she's  a  lady,  and  if  a  war  should  come, 
The  man-o'-war's  her  husband,  and  he'd  bid  her  stay  at  home." 

THESE  lines  were  written  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  like  a  lot  more  old  sayings  and  pro- 
phecies, they  have  been  utterly  nullified  by  the  war.  The  liner 
may  be  a  lady — "  she  "  is  always  the  word  that  is  used  in  regard  to 
this  as  well  as  all  other  classes  of  vessels — but  if  so,  then  she  is  of 
the  Amazon  race,  for  she  has  proved  herself  in  her  own  sphere  a 
very  efficient  fighting  ship. 

When  the  blockade  of  Germany  was  first  instituted,  the  ships  em- 
ployed to  enforce  it  were  old  cruisers  of  various  types,  all  fast  enough 
to  overhaul  most  of  the  cargo-carrying  merchantmen  afloat,  and  all 
gunned  heavily  enough  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  anything  short 
of  a  battle-crmser.  But,  after  the  sinking  by  U-boats  of  H.M. 
cruisers  Hogue,  Cressy  and  Aboukir  on  the  morning  of  September 
22nd,  1914,  the  Admiralty  decided  to  use  faster  though  more  lightly 
armed  liners  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  blockade  chain,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  history  a  vessel  other  than  a  real  warship  flew  a 
British  Admiral's  flag,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Dudley  de  Chair  trans- 
ferring his  flag  from  Crescent  to  the  liner  Alsatian,  commissioning 
her  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  merchantmen  working  in 
the  North  Sea. 

What  these  liners  did  has  not  yet  been  officially  told,  though 
little  items  of  information  liave  leaked  through  in  the  way  these 
things  do.  For  instance,  wc  know  that  one  day  H.M.S.  Alcantara 
— an  armed  liner — ordered  a  supposed  Norwegian  timber  carrying 
vessel  to  heave  to,  at  the  same  time  slowing  so  that  she  might  put 
a  boat  and  crew  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
ostensible  neutral.  The  vessel — her  name  was  Grief — did  heave  to, 
but   as   soon   as   Alcanfirra   was   stopped    slic   discharijod   a   torpedo  at 
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the  Britisher  from  a  concealed  tube.  Alcantara  naturally  opened 
fire  on  her,  and  only  then  did  Grief  let  fall  her  bulwarks  and  disclose 
a  most  efficient  set  of  gims,  vnth  which  she  proceeded  to  fight  a  duel 
with  the  Briton. 

Alcantara,  herself  wounded  to  the  death,  succeeded  in  finishing 
off  the  ship  that,  had  she  escaped,  would  have  been  a  destroyer  of 
commerce  on  the  high  seas  like  Moewe,  and  Alps,  the  next  liner  in 
the  blockading  chain,  came  up  too  late  to  take  a  hand  in  the  fight, 
but  in  time  to  rescue  Alcantara's  men  as  well  as  the  survivors  of  the 
disguised  German, 

The  enemy  himself  was  using  armed  liners  to  good  effect,  having 
had  several  of  them  in  foreign  ports  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  These, 
escaping  before  they  could  be  interned,  mounted  their  guns  at  sea, 
and  destroyed  all  British  mercantile  shipping  they  came  into  con- 
tact with,  making  captured  colliers  and  foodships  supply  them  with 
the  fuel  and  provisions  they  required  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
without  recourse  to  a  shore  base.  H.M.S.  Highflyer,  in  the  first  naval 
battle  of  the  war,  came  into  contact  with  the  armed  liner  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse  of  14,000  tons,  armed  with  ten  guns  of  approxim- 
ately four-inch  calibre,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  arrest  British 
merchant  traffic  between  this  country  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
She  was  one  of  the  ^•ery  few  German  auxiliary  cruisers — which  is  the 
proper  name  for  the  armed  liners — who  had  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  sea.  She  stopped  a  passenger  vessel,  Kaipara,  off  the  West  African 
coast,  and  the  time  spent  in  arresting  the  passengers  and  afterwards 
sinking  this  vessel  proved  the  German's  undoing,  for  it  enabled  High- 
flyer to  come  up  with  the  liner — who  was  far  the  faster  vessel  of  the 
two — and  use  her  six-inch  guns  to  such  advantage  that  the  liner  had 
practically  lost  from  the  first  round,  which  disabled  one  of  her  guns  and 
tore  away  part  of  her  bridge.  This  was  the  first  naval  battle  of  the 
war  (August  27th,  1914),  and  was  quickly  followed  on  September 
14th  by  a  fight  that  was  quite  in  keeping  with  all  naval  traditions, 
but  in  which  two  armed  liners  were  matched  against  each  other. 

Carmania,  a  Cunard  liner,  went  into  action  off  the  east  coast 
of  South  America  with  a  German  auxiliary  cruiser  named  Cap  Trafalgar, 
who  mounted  eight  four-inch  guns  and  pom-poms.  For  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  they  fought  each  other  grimly,  and  then  the  German 
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capsized  and  sank,  her  survivors  being  rescued  by  the  collier  from 
whom  Cap  Trafalgar  had  been  filling  her  bunkers  when  the  British 
temporary  warship  hove  within  range. 

Armed  liners  carried  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  across  the 
Channel  to  France  during  the  days  when  the  Hun  pressed  hard  ; 
armed  liners  slowly  but  surely  tightened  the  stranglehold  that  brought 
him  in  the  end  to  his  knees.  They  convoyed  merchant  vessels  and 
often  their  own  sister  liners  across  the  Atlantic,  and  they  slew  U- 
boats  whenever  they  got  the  chance.  One  of  them  drove  Berlin, 
another  disguised  German,  into  Trondheim,  where  she  was  interned  ; 
another  so  harried  Meteor,  who  actually  used  the  Russian  flag  to  hide 
her  real  identity  and  intentions,  that  her  crew  deserted  her  after 
setting  her  on  fire. 

One  auxiliary  cruiser,  on  patrol  in  the  Atlantic,  intercepted  a 
wireless  call  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  sent  out  by  a  sinking 
English  ship.  The  liner's  captain  was  a  careful  soul,  however,  and 
when,  after  he  had  informed  the  supposed  distressed  one  that  he 
was  hastening  to  her  assistance,  he  began  to  receive  frantic  and  care- 
lessly worded  requests  for  details  of  his  latitude  and  longitude,  he 
refused  to  give  it,  with  the  result  that  the  next  message  that  flashed 
through  the  air  read  "  English  schweinhunde.  This  is  German  cruiser 
Karlsruhe,  and  we  will  find  and  sink  you." 

But  the  night  set  in  thick  and  misty,  and  the  armed  liner,  who 
had  gone  to  look  for  a  fight,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  a 
colleague   she   called   by  wireless,  was   unable   to   find   the   German, 
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skins,  with  dehcately  traced  veins  in  them,  they  had  little  shoots  of 
green  sticking  out  of  the  top  and  ragged  fibres  of  root  attached  to 
their  bottoms.  But  when  they  were  dropped  on  the  deck  they 
bounced — they  were  of  pure  I'ubber,  made  up  with  infinite  cunning 
and  patience  to  look  so  like  the  vegetables  they  purported  to  be  that 
only  by  accident  could  they  be  detected. 

Then  there  was  the  cargo  of  agricultural  machinery  consigned 
to  Denmark,  which,  when  a  man  scraped  some  of  the  bright  new  red 
paint  off  with  his  jack-knife,  was  discovered  to  be  made  of  pure  copper. 
Then  there  was  the  cargo  of  macaroni  in  bundles,  bearing  a  famous 
brand,  each  stick  having  in  its  hollow  centre  a  short  rod  of  aluminium, 
which  metal  was  sorely  needed  by  the  Hun  for  his  raiding  aeroplanes. 
A  sailing  ship  nearly  got  through  with  a  cargo  that  was  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  the  discovery  of  which  was  only  due  to  common 
sense  and  sharp  eyesight.  She  was  in  ballast — honestly  in  ballast — 
and  there  was  not  a  single  thing  aboard  her  that  could  be  considered 
in  any  way  suspicious.  Her  masts  were  not  filled  with  copper  or  any 
other  metal  ;  her  bulkheads  had  not  been  built  so  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  rubber  could  be  stowed  between  them,  as  was  the  case  with 
so  many  other  supposedly  empty  ships.  This  barque  was  com- 
pletely empty,  and  as  far  as  appearances  went,  fair,  square,  and 
aboveboard.  At  least,  that  was  the  opinion  formed  by  the  very 
astute  and  wideawake  lieutenant  who  went  in  a  boat  to  search  her  ; 
but  he  changed  it  very  quickly  when,  on  returning  to  the  boat  M'hich 
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had  been  lying  alongside  waiting  for  him,  the  man  who  had  held  her 
to  the  neutral's  side  quietly  pointed  out  that  the  copper  sheathing 
fixed  to  the  vessel's  bottom  to  prevent  the  sea  water  eating  into  her 
timbers  was,  instead  of  a  mere  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  five  inches 
thick  all  round.  It  was  an  ingenious  scheme,  but  the  attempt  failed, 
and  that  neutral  went  to  Kirkwall,  whence  all  auxiliary  cruisers  came 
and  went,  and  to  which  port  they  dispatched  all  prizes  and  suspect 
vessels. 

There  were  armed  liners  with  Admiral  Cradock's  squadron  when 
it  was  sunk  by  the  Germans  off  Coronel ;  Otranio  got  away  to  carry 
the  news,  and  others  figured  in  the  fleet  that  avenged  Good 
Hope  and  Monmouth,  and  robbed  the  German  navy  of  Scharnhorst 
and  Gneisenau.  Armed  liners  patrolled  incessantly  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit  off  the  United  States  coast,  ready  to  intercept  any  of  the 
interned  German  liners  who  tried  to  make  a  dash  for  liberty  and 
the  open  sea  at  any  moment. 

They  assisted  in  the  landing  at  the  Dardanelles  ;  they  carried 
troops  and  convoyed  store  and  munition  ships  to  the  IMesopotamian 
theatre  of  war  ;  they  ferried  overseas  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  and  hunted  U-boats  into 
the  safe  refuge  of  Spanish  harbours. 

Though  not  exactly  armed  liners,  fast  mercantile  ci'aft  provided 
the  hulls  upon  which  were  based  the  famous  Dummy  Ships.  These 
were  vessels  made,  with  the  help  of  paint,  wooden  posts,  and  canvas, 
so  like  actual  big  battleships  and  battle-cruisers  that  when  the  real 
and  the  dummy  ships  lay  in  the  same  harbour  one  could  not  be  told 
from  the  other.  They  worked  in  squadrons  and  often  went  out, 
unprotected  by  any  guns,  into  the  North  Sea  in  the  hope  of  tempting 
the  enemy  to  come  out  and  strafe  them,  during  which  time  real 
fighters  would  have  arrived  and  made  short  work  of  the  Hun  in  turn. 

Also  it  is  on  record  that  a  certain  famous  admiral,  having  received 
wireless  information  that  a  squadron  of  five  battle-cruisers  were  at 
sea  in  such  and  such  a  vicinity,  went  after  them  at  full  speed  to  give 
battle,  and  upon  sighting  them,  was  astounded  to  find  that  the  squadron 
he  was  chasing  was  to  all  seeming,  the  very  squadron  he  was  com- 
manding. It  was  only  the  dummy  ships  which  were  his  own  duplicates 
thai   had  started  the  alarm. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    MONITORS 

A  MONG  the  ships  about  which  very  Httle  information  was  given 
/  %  during  the  war  are  the  monitors — the  strange  unwieldy  craft  we 
JL  ^.improvised  because  we  had  none  in  the  service  proper  when  the 
war  broke  out.  And  when  the  full  history  of  the  navy  comes  to 
be  written,  deeds  of  daring  will  be  disclosed  which  will  put  into  shade 
the  many  wonderful  sea  actions  performed  in  the  good  old  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  sea  rovers,  and  the  adventures  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  such  as  will  delight  the  heart  of  the  boy  who  reads  sea  and 
pirate  stories  with  great  gusto — the  boy  who  longs  to  take  part  in 
such  exploits.  Strange  though  it  may  seem  to  say,  the  greatest 
and  most  daring  of  these  deeds  will  not  be  found  in  the  stories  of 
the  great  sea  campaign,  nor  in  the  constant  blockade  in  the  North 
Sea,  though  both  have  their  wonderful  exploits  to  relate.  Many  of 
the  smaller  and  hardly  chronicled  events  which  have  been  termed 
the  "  minor  operations  "  of  the  war,  will  supply  the  more  interesting 
pages  of  this  history,  and  this  mainly  because  of  the  novelty  of  the 
ships  and  the  crews  which  were  engaged  in  them.  But  for  these  stories 
we  must  bide  our  time,  for  the  men  who  know  are  loth  to  talk  about 
them,  and  we  are  too  close  to  them  to  at  present  appreciate  the  thril- 
ling deeds  to  the  full. 

The  achievements  of  some  of  the  strange  craft  that  sprang  up 
in  the  great  Silent  Navy  during  the  four  and  a  third  years  of  war 
are  wonderful  indeed.  Strangest  of  all  the  ships  which  have  ever 
seen  the  light  of  day  were  the  monitors,  those  craft  which  were  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  newspapers  as  having  appeared  suddenly 
off  some  hostile  coast,  and  treated  the  enemy  there  to  a  display  of 
naval  shooting  at  its  best. 

They  commenced  operations  quite  early  in  the  war.  There  were 
three  of  this  type  of  ship  building  in  Britain  for  a  foreign  nation,  and 
these  were  commandeered  and  put  to  use.  They  were  called  Severn, 
Humber,  and  Mersey,  and  to  these  we  owe  the  scores  of  odd-looking 
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craft— they  are  scarcely  big  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  ships — 
which  did  yeoman  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

Five  of  these  deadly  craft  appeared  off  Zeebrugge  quite  early 
in  the  war,  and  by  bombarding  that  port  showed  the  enemy  that 
its  usefulness  as  a  base  for  predatory  raids  might  quite  possibly  be 
made  very  small  indeed.  It  is  true  that  they  were  aided  by  several 
small  cruisers  that  had  long  been  ear-marked  for  the  scrap  heap, 
but  the  new  monitors  with  their  long  range  guns,  which  enabled 
them  to  shell  well  and  truly  the  enemy's  shore  fortifications,  and 
their  exceedingly  shallow  draught,  which  allowed  them  to  get  close 
inshore,  were  the  real  disturbers  of  the  German  peace  of  mind. 

They  assisted  also  in  the  frequent  attacks  on  the  Belgian  coast, 
what  time  the  Germans  made  their  memorable  attenipt  to  reach 
Calais  with  a  view  to  dominating  Northern  France  and  using  that 
shore  as  a  jumping  off  place  for  the  thousands  of  troops  which  were 
to  bring  the  war  literally  and  horribly  home  to  Britain  by  invasion. 
In  the  northern  waters  one  heard  of  them  cropping  up  from  time  to 
time  and  displacing  some  more  than  usually  troublesome  heavy  gun 
or  some  tenacious  and  harassing  Prussian  regiment,  thus  showing 
to  the  world  that  as  usual  the  British  Navy  and  the  British  Army 
worked  hand  in  hand,  in  spite  of  their  being  separate  and  jealously 
conservative  services. 

Also,  they  were  in  at  the  last  of  Zeebrugge,  the  place  they  made 
so  warm  for  the  Huns,  for  while  the  famous  blocking  raids  were  in 
progress  they  lay  off  the  coast  and  put  up  a  tempestuous  barrage 
of  shells  which  prevented  German  reinforcements  being  rushed  to 
help  the  hard  pressed  guards  of  that  town  and  Ostend.  The  monitors 
on  the  Belgian  and  North  German  coasts  got  plenty  of  hard  and 
risky  work,  but  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

Naval  initiative  was  given  its  head  pretty  freely  in  the  matter 
of  monitors,  and  even  out  in  the  rivers  of  Africa  they  were  employed 
to  assist  the  land  forces  operating  in  that  country.  It  was  this  class 
of  vessel  that  beat  the  Konigsberg  so  thoroughly  that  her  officers  and 
crew  were  content  to  abandon  lier,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  had  done  everything  possible  to  block  the  mouth  of 
the  river  up  \vhich  she  had  taken  refuge,  and  to  render  the  one-time 
coniiiK-ree    rnidcr    wcllniffli    un<M't-at-iible.      Stciini    Inunehes.    senreelv 
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fifty  feet  long,  were  armed  with  4-inch  guns,  and  it  is  told  of  one 
of  these  impromptu  warships  that  when  she  fired  her  gun  she  went 
astern  twenty  feet  under  the  shock  of  the  recoil.  Still  another  monitor 
gained  fame  under  the  name  of  the  "  island  that  went  by  steam,"  her 
crew  having  screened  her  from  truck  to  waterline  with  green  boughs 
and  growing  trees  in  order  to  get  close  enough  to  their  enemy  to  destroy 
her.  And  her  crew  had  their  reward  for  their  trouble,  for  it  Avas 
their  gunfire  which  set  Konigsberg  on  fire  and  made  her  untenable. 

Up  in  the  Persian  Gulf  bluejackets  rigged  out  captured  dhows 
with  twelve  pounders  and  maxims  and  these,  by  following  the  lines 
of  the  rivers,  cleared  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  army  troops, 
helping  them  to  reach  their  objectives  with  the  minimum  of  casualties 
and  loss  of  time.  Mining  launches  which  looked  as  though  a  load 
of  two  tons  would  sink  them  swaggered  about  with  the  long  lean 
muzzles  of  seven-ton,  6-inch  guns  sticking  out  over  their  bows, 
and  dipping  those  same  bows  almost  under  water  when  the  gun  fired. 

But  the  place  where  these  improvised  Avarships  did  most  work 
and  created  the  worst  impression  in  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  was 
in  the  Dardanelles.  Almost  all  the  monitors  employed  out  there,  how- 
ever, had  been  specially  built  and  designed  for  their  job,  and  most  of 
them  carried  armaments  that  made  admirals  gasp  with  astonishment. 
Fancy  a  craft  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  squat  funnel  set 
as  far  aft  as  possible,  and  the  whole  general  appearance  of  a  rusty 
mud-barge,  coming  into  action  with  a  pair .  of  sixty-foot-long  14- 
inch  guns,  and,  what  is  more,  remaining  in  action  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  Turkish  guns  on  the  heights  and  the  shore  could  do  to  her.  Squat, 
with  but  little  freeboard  and  one  little  pole  mast  sticking  up  forward 
so  that  her  gunnery  lieutenant  might  see  where  his  shells  were  dropping, 
this  type  of  ship  looked  as  though  they  had  been  put  together  in  a 
huny,  and  when  they  first  appeared  they  brought  upon  themselves 
quite  a  considerable  amount  of  jeering  chaff  from  the  proper  warships 
already  on  the  scene.  Of  one  of  these  it  is  said  that  she  looked  more 
like  a  Chinese  pagoda  than  a  ship,  and  although  the  Fleet  had  heard 
rumours  of  strange-looking  craft  flying  the  White  Ensign  coming 
through  the  Mediterranean,  they  greeted  her  appearance  with  roars 
of  laughter.  She  had  a  new  nine-point-two-inch  sticking  out  for- 
ward and  a  six-incher  aft,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Turks  in  the 
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forts  on  the  Narrows  were  at  first  vastly  amused  by  her  advent.  When, 
however,  she  cleared  for  action  and  started  shooting  practice  with 
these  forts  as  targets,  the  laugh  was  on  the  other  side,  for  they  found 
she  could  drop  huge  shells  around  their  ears  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
as  well  as  giving  them  an  occasional  dose  of  shrapnel  from  her  smaller 
weapon  aft. 

Some  of  the  monitors  were  so  small  that  they  were  not  deemed 
worthy  of  christening,  and  were  only  known  by  numbers.  One  of 
these  carried  a  pair  of  beautiful  brand-new  six-inchers  in  a  twin  turret, 
and  could  drop  a  couple  of  hundred  pound  shells  twelve  miles  from 
her  anchorage  without  over-reaching  herself. 

Greater  sensation  and  merriment,  however,  was  still  to  come,  for 
one  afternoon  an  amazing  looking  object  arrived  off  the  Fleet  an- 
chorage in  the  harbour  of  Mudros,  and  sent  the  British  and  Allied 
Navies  into  hysterics  of  laughter.  She  didn't  seem  to  steam — she  just 
waddled  along  sideways  like  a  crab.  At  a  distance  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  she  was  broadside  on  or  showing  her  bows  or  stern. 
She  seemed  to  be  completely  round,  like  a  cheese  box,  and  indeed 
the  Navy  called  her  "  Cheese-box  "  invariably.  Her  sides  were  fully 
twenty-four  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  flat  deck,  from  which  a 
huge  tripod  mast,  bearing  a  control  top,  climbed  towards  heaven. 
A  huge  turret  with  colossal  looking  guns,  and  a  small  anti-aircraft 
weapon,  were  the  only  other  visible  objects  on  this 
deck,  and  as  she  made  her  way  up  harbour,  her 
steering  was  so  bad  that  the  captains  of  some  of 
the  already  anchored  ships  shortened  their  cables 
ready  to  slip  out  of  her  way  should  she  get  danger- 
ously close  in  her  wobbly  passage.  She  reached 
her  allotted  moorings  without  mishap,  however, 
which  says  a  great  deal  for  the  seamanship  of  her 
commander — the  British  seaman  can  steer  any 
thing  that  possesses  a  rudder — and  after  anchoring 
requested  permission  for  her  men  to  bathe.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  fleet,  still  scrutinising  this  weird 
object,  were  astounded  at  seeing  her  crew  wading 
ankle  deep  all  around  her  in  a  spot  where  the  charts 
said  there  were  sixty  feet  of  water.     The  explanation 
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of  this  strange  phenomenon  was  found  to  he  in  the  fact  that  just 
below  the  water  Hne  her  hull  bulged  out  flatly  and  then  curved  under 
— she  was  fitted  with  what  was  called  a  "  blister  "  to  make  her  mine 
and  torpedo  proof.  A  torpedo  or  mine  striking  would,  it  is  true, 
explode  and  tear  away  the  outer  protecting  plating,  but  owing  to 
the  blister  being  filled  with  special  concrete,  it  would  do  no  damage 
at  all  to  the  hull  proper. 

The  type  was  improved  upon,  and  several  new  classes  of  monitors 
were  specially  constructed  for  work  off  the  Belgian  coast,  the  place 
where  they  made  their  first  appearance.  One  pair,  Erebus  and  Tenor, 
were  as  big  as  any  ordinary  cruiser,  but  though  they  had  14- 
inch  guns,  they  were  terribly  slow,  and  often  formed  targets  for  sub- 
marine attack,  which,  owing  to  their  blisters,  invariably  failed.  One 
of  these,  Erebus,  was  struck  by  a  kind  of  aerially  steered  crewless 
electric  motor  boat,  which  the  Germans  tried.  This 
boat  was  filled  to  the  gunwale  with  high  explosives 
and  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  hft  an  ordinary 
battleship  off  the  waters  in  two  halves.  It  could 
be  steered  to  dodge  any  craft  attacking  it,  and  in 
the  case  vmder  review  the  boat  actually  outstripped 
a  flotilla  of  destroyers,  and  skipped  nimbly  out  of 
the  way  when  Manksman  tried  to  save  the  big  ship 
by  offering  herself  to  certain  death  by  ramming  the 
surface  torpedo — for  these  boats  were  really  nothing 
else. 

The  boat  tried  to  attack  Erebus  on  the  starboard 
side  just  abreast  the  bridge,  but  the  monitor's  lighter 
guns  made  a  zone  of  fire  through  which  she  would 
have  to  pass,  and  which  would  have  exploded  her 
charges  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  ship.  She  turned  on  her  heel, 
however,  steered  by  the  aeroplanes  overhead,  and  struck  on  the  port 
side,  coming  into  contact  with  the  bhster.  The  shock  was  terrific, 
but  the  damage  little,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  in  dock  Erebus  re- 
appeared again,  to  the  terror  of  the  Huns. 

The  monitors'  one  fault  was  their  lack  of  speed  ;  none  of  them 
covild  do  more  than  ten  knots  under  full  pressm-e  of  steam,  and  they 
were  also  exceedingly  difficult  vessels  to  manoeuvre. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    MYSTERY    SHIPS 

NOT  a  little  was  said  in  the  Press  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  about  "  Mystery  "  ships,  and  occasionally  the  newspapers 
waxed  sarcastic  and  talked  about  "  Hush-Hush  "  ships,  blaming 
the  Admiralty  because  it  refused  to  disclose  any  of  the  secrets  of  its 
new  craft.  And  the  Navy,  which  is  very  old  and  very  wise,  and  which 
knew  the  facts  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  smiled  in  its  sleeve  and 
said  nothing.  Little  did  the  Press  realise  that  what  are  called  "  Hush- 
Hush  !  "  and  "  Mystery  "  ships  depended  upon  that  very  mystery  for 
the  success  they  achieved  in  their  incessant  warfare  against  the  enemy ; 
little  did  anybody  dream  of  the  shape  they  took  or  the  deeds  they  did. 
All  one  had  to  go  upon  was  there  were  several  officers  and  men  wear- 
ing Victoria  Crosses  for  deeds  that  no  details  had  been  published  about, 
and  that  there  were  some  mystery  ships  actually  in  existence,  though 
where,  and  on  what  service,  everybody  outside  the  Service — and 
thousands  of  men  inside  the  Service — was  ignorant  of. 

The  end  of  the  war  bi'ought  full  knowledge  of  the  mystery  ships, 
and  immediately  we  knew  the  "  Q  "  \essels  for  what  they  were — 
shammers,  pretenders,  brave  vessels  whose  crews  pretended  to  be 
afraid  of  their  foe  so  that  he  might  thereby  be  lured  to  his  doom. 

The  "  Q  "  ships  were  mostly  colliers  of  about  two  to  three  thousand 
tons  displacement.  Outwardly  they  were  altered  not  a  whit ;  inwardly 
they  were  like  no  collier  that  ever  sailed  the  seas.  Instead  of  coal, 
their  holds  were  packed  tight  witli  thick  planks  of  deal  and  spruce, 
so  that  when  they  were  hit  by  torpodoes — and  they  went  about  the 
seas  simply  asking  some  U-boat  to  piesent  them  with  one — they 
would  take  as  long  a  time  about  sinking  as  possible.  Through  the 
stacks  of  timber,  concealed  under  the  deck,  ran  a  tunnel  along  which 
men  could  pass  unseen  from  their  messes  to  the  gun  stations,  for 
these  strange  vessels  were  armed  with  guns,  usually  a  pair  of  four- 
inchers  hidden  in  funnel  casings  aft,  also  a  twelvc-poundcr  snugly 
lying  on  its  side  underneath  the  hatch  of  the  fore  hold.     Complete 
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fire  control  systems  ran  along  their  decks  ;  they  had  twin  sets  of 
wireless  gear,  the  aerials  of  which  looked  like  the  rope  halyards  used 
for  hoisting  flags  when  a  tramp  wants  a  pilot  before  entering  port. 
The  stove-pipe  from  the  forecastle  where  the  seamen  lived,  and  from 
the  galley  where  their  food  was  cooked,  hid  periscopes  through  which 
the  seas  could  be  minutely  scanned  ;  an  innocent-looking  hawser 
reel  on  the  forecastle  head  was  really  a  conning  tower  from  which 
the  captain  fought  his  ship. 

The  "  Q  "  ships'  crews  wore  no  uniform — they  left  it  at  home  before 
they  went  to  sea,  and  attired  themselves  in  the  dirty  old  rags  of  an 
ordinary  tramp  steamer's  complement.  Their  officers  dressed  similarly, 
and  one  of  them  even  carried  a  coloured  West  Indian  native  to  pretend 
he  was  the  cook  when  an  inquisitive  Hun  popped  her  periscope  up 
to  examine  the  target  before  shooting  at  it.  Also,  so  that  the  presence 
of,  say,  forty  men  might  be  explained  in  a  ship  which  would  normally 
carry  twenty  only,  half  the  crew  were  told  off  to  pose  as  the  men 
rescued  from  a  ship  which  had  been  mined  the  previous  day, 
and  could  even  give  an  inquirer  all  necessary  details  regarding  that 
imaginary  vessel. 

The  crews  were  divided  into  two  sections  again,  but  in  order  that 
this  might  be  clear  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  how  they  worked, 
simply  saying  that  the  two  sections  were  gun  crews  and  "  panic 
party."  A  "  Q  "  ship  simply  sculled  round  the  seas  where  U-boats  were 
suspected  of  lurking,  and,  cruising  at  about  eight  knots,  asked  for 
trouble.  This  usually  came  when  the  U-boat,  having  sighted  what 
appeared  to  be  a  very  ordinary  collier  slogging  on  a  certain  course, 
sent  a  torpedo  into  her.  As  soon  as  this  torpedo  exploded,  the  panic 
party  raced  out  of  the  ship's  forecastle,  and  apparently  frightened 
to  death,  lowered  one  or  more  of  the  ship's  lifeboats  with  every  sign 
of  panic,  and,  getting  into  it,  hastily  pulled  about  four  hundred  yards 
away,  and  then  lay  to,  as  though  reluctant  to  strike  out  for  safety 
until  they  had  seen  the  last  of  their  late  vessel. 

The  Hun,  of  course,  would  be  watching  all  this  through  his  peri- 
scope, chuckling  to  himself  and  saying  what  cowards  these  English 
seamen  were,  after  all.  Presently  he  would  think  that  the  ship  was 
about  to  go  down,  and,  after  making  a  cruise  round  her  to  make 
sure  that  she  was  in  a  bad  state,  would  rise  to  the  surface  and  call 
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the  boat  alongside  himself,  when  details  as  to  the  ship's  name,  tonnage, 
port  of  registry,  cargo,  and  destination,  as  well  as  any  ship's  papers 
that  had  been  saved,  would  be  called  for. 

It  was  this  rising  to  the  surface  that  the  gun  crews,  lying  flat  at 
their  stations  and  hardly  daring  to  breathe  while  the  ship  slowly  sank 
under  them,  were  waiting  for.  As  soon  as  the  Hun  was  fairly  on 
the  surface  and  had  opened  his  conning  tower  hatch,  the  captain  of 
the  "Q  "  ship,  who  was  watching  intently,  gave  the  order  "  Let  go  !  " 
What  appeared  to  be  the  riveted  steel  sides  of  a  couple  of  deck- 
houses thereupon  instantly  fell  flat,  revealing  to  the  astonished  Hun  a 
pair  of  efficient  four-inch  guns,  which,  before  he  had  time  to  gasp, 
were  smacking  shells  into  his  hull  at  the  rate  of  twelve  a  minute, 
finding  their  billets  every  time  at  that  short  range.  As  a  natural 
result,  the  submarine  dived,  but  she  went  down  deeper  and  further 
than  ever  her  designers  intended  and  never  more  came  up  to  worry 
helpless  merchant  shipping. 

That  sounds  easy  enough,  and  considering  the  number  of  U-boats 
the  Huns  were  supposed  to  have  had  at  sea  working  on  the  trade 
routes,  one  would  have  expected  a  "  Q  "-boat  to  bag  at  least  one  per 
day.  But,  though  ships  were  sunk  every  day,  the  "  Q  "  ships  had  not 
much  luck,  though  it  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  first.  Heather,  sank 
five  of  them  before  she  became  too  well  known  to  the  Huns,  and 
had  to  be  transformed  into  a  sloop  for  escorting  convoys  of  food  and 
passenger  ships  across  the  seas. 

H.M.S.  Zylpha — "  Q  6  "—one  of  the  first  of  the  mystery  ships, 
was  in  commission  from  the  summer  of  1915  to  April,  1917,  and  was 
at  last  sunk  by  a  U-boat,  but  she  never  had  the  good  luck  to  see  even 
so  much  as  the  periscope  of  a  Hun,  though  she  went  out  of  her  way 
to  look  for  one,  except  the  boat  which  slammed  a  torpedo  into  her 
and  then  tried  to  sink  her  by  gunfire.  Zylpha  engaged  in  a  duel  at 
long  range  with  this  Fritz,  but  she  had  only  a  couple  of  12-pounders 
against  his  4-inch ;  but  finally  she  saw  a  flash  and  a  cloud  of  smoke 
on  the  deck  of  the  submarine  between  the  conning  tower  and  the 
gun  position,  which  caused  him  to  cease  fire  and  bolt  off  at  full  speed 
on  the  surface,  obviously  so  badly  damaged  that  he  could  not  sub- 
merge, and  with  a  large  chance  of  falling  victim  to  some  patrol  vessel 
or  other. 
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One  of  "  Q  6's  "  jobs  was  to  get  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  destroy 
a  Fritz  whom  a  certain  South  American  State  was  supposed  to  be 
harbouring,  so  that  it  could  interfere  with  American  commerce. 
"  Q  6  "  trudged  round  day  after  day  in  the  Gulf  looking  for  this  sub- 
marine, but  nothing  happened,  yet  reports  kept  coming  in  that  she 
had  been  sighted.  She  was  finally  ordered  to  a  port  and  stayed 
there  for  three  months,  while  the  Intelligence  Department  got  to 
work  to  get  some  definite  information.  Then  she  foimd  she  had 
been  the  victim  of  an  unconscious  hoax,  for  the  submarine  she  was 
hunting  turned  out  to  be  an  old  German  one  which  had  been  bought 
by  a  cinematograph  film  company,  and  which  was  being  used  so 
that  some  realistic  attacks  on  merchant  ships  could  be  filmed  for 
the  amusement  of  a  non-seagoing  public.  The  attack  had  come 
off,  but  a  passing  vessel  had  seen  the  whole  thing,  with  the  result 
that  "  Q  6  "  had  enjoyed  a  change  of  climate  and  practically  a  long 
holiday  for  nothing. 

Another  light  episode  in  this  shadowy  history  of  mystery.  Zylpha 
nearly  rammed  H.M.S.  Victory.  She  had  to  steer  close  to  the  vessel 
to  avoid  an  incoming  ship,  and  her  steering  gear  jammed.  She  had 
a  good  deal  of  way  on  her,  and  was  rapidly  heading  for  the  Victory, 
and  it  was  only  the  engines  being  put  full  speed  astern  that  prevented 
one  of  Britain's  newest  and  strangest  warships  from  ramming  and 
badly  damaging  her  oldest  one.  Zylpha  finally  went  down  in  sight 
of  land,  full  of  water  that  had  entered  through  a  hole  made  by  the 
only  U-boat  she  had  ever  seen. 

Farnborough  was  another  "  Q  "  ship,  whose  exploits  brought  Captain 
Gordon  Campbell,  R.N.,  the  V.C.,  the  D.S.O.  and  two  bars,  the  French 
Croix  de  Gvierre,  and  the  Legion  of  Honour.  She  tramped  the  wintry 
ocean  for  six  months  before  she  drew  blood,  all  the  time  in  the  war 
zone.  Times  without  number  she  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Fritz. 
In  one  case  she  saw  one  in  the  distance.  Yet  never  a  chance  of  a 
shot  did  she  get  until  six  months  had  passed. 

"  Q  5  " — which  was  her  official  name^roUed  round  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Ireland  and  out  into  the  Atlantic,  her  crew  practising,  ready  for 
the  great  day  when  their  very  lives  would  be  risked.  Then,  one 
morning,  the  track  of  a  torpedo  was  seen  coming  towards  her.  "  Q  5  " 
backed  astern  and  avoided  it,  and  then  a  U-boat  poked  herself  above 
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the  surface  and  snapped  a  shell  at  the  tramp.  Farnborough  stopped  ; 
the  panic  party  raced  to  their  boats,  mixing  up  the  falls  and  causing 
as  much  delay  as  possible,  so  that  the  U-boat  should  come  near  enough 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  when  she  would  be  within  almost  point 
blank  range. 

The  Hun  was  in  a  hurry,  for  he  closed  "  Q  5  "  at  high  speed,  and  let 
fly  with  his  gun  again.  As  the  distance  lessened  Captain  Campbell 
gave  the  order  to  stand  by  and  then  "  Let  go  !  "  The  after  12- 
pounder  almost  stopped  the  Fritz  with  its  first  shell.  The  Hun  tried 
his  utmost  to  twist  away  and  submerge,  but  Farnborough  got  him 
every  round,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  ere  the  U-boat  sank. 
Campbell  left  nothing  to  chance,  however,  for,  steaming  over  the 
Hun's  grave,  he  dropped  a  couple  of  depth  charges  as  a  farewell 
bouquet.  Farnborough  spent  two  years  in  the  "  Q  "  service,  and  then 
passed  back  to  her  peaceful  avocations  as  a  merchantman. 

But  she  had  another  scrap  off  Ireland,  when  she  was  almost  lost. 
The  Hun  in  this  case  made  a  close  inspection  of  the  ship,  keeping 
himself  under  water  all  the  time,  for  nearly  an  hour  before  rising  at 
three  hundred  yards.  Instantly  he  appeared  five  happy  gun  crews 
proceeded  to  deal  well  and  faithfully  with  the  sea  murderer.  He 
sank,  a  mangled  wreck,  and  the  panic  party  returned  to  their  ship, 
bringing  back  one  German  officer  and  man  as  trophies  of  the  single- 
handed  duel. 

Then  they  commenced  to  fight  the  water  that  was  threatening 
to  overwhelm  the  ship,  and,  help  having  arrived,  the  following  evening 
she  was  berthed  in  a  dock  for  repairs.  This  was  the  exploit  for 
which  Captain  Campbell  was  awarded  his  V.C. 

Captain  Campbell  subsequently  commanded  H.M.S.  Pargust,  who 
had  one  4-inch  and  two  12-pounder  gvms,  as  well  as  a  couple  of 
torpedo  tubes.  She  also  was  torpedoed  -I  said  it  was  their  habit 
to  hang  round  in  the  hope  of  being  thus  treated — and  she  too  sent 
her  panic  party  away.  She  too  was  closely  examined  by  the  U-boat 
and  passed  as  free  from  suspicion  ;  she  too  waited  till  the  Hun  came 
to  the  surface  and  approached  within  fifty  yards,  when  Pargu^Vs 
guns  put  an  eff('cti\e  close  to  her  career  for  ever. 

Then  Campbell  had  Dunraven,  who  encountered  her  first  Fritz 
when    7,ig/:iffging   .-icross    flic    l?ay    <>!'   Hisciiy.     The    llnii    thought   her 
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just  an  ordinary  tramp  carrying  cargo  to  the  Mediterranean,  and,  so 
as  to  get  home  a  torpedo,  immediately  dived,  Dunraven  taking  not 
the  sHghtest  notice  of  her.  Then  up  popped  Fritz  five  hundred  yards 
away  and  fired  her  gun.  The  single  12-pounder  mounted  on 
the  British  vessel's  poop  purposely  fired  short,  and  the  engines  were 
gradually  eased  so  that  the  submarine,  following  astern,  might  over- 
take her  adversary.  Dunraven,  acting  her  part  properly,  meanwhile 
called  for  help  with  her  wireless. 

One  shot  set  her  afire  aft,  another  hit  a  concealed  depth  charge, 
and  blew  it  up  around  the  men  hidden  at  a  gun.  Shells  exploded 
all  over  the  place  ;  the  deck  was  red-hot  with  the  fire  raging  beneath 
it,  yet  no  man  left  his  place  at  the  guns,  or  made  the  slightest  sign 
that  would  betray  the  true  nature  of  the  ship. 

Accidentally  the  fire  gongs  were  set  ringing,  and  all  gun  flaps 
dropped,  exposing  Dunraven  in  her  true  colours.  The  Hun  dived,  and 
immediately  smacked  a  torpedo  into  her  engine  room.  A  second 
panic  party  was  sent  away  to  convince  the  Hun  that  the  ship  had 
really  been  abandoned  this  time,  and  only  half  crews  stayed  by  the 
guns.  But  he  was  still  wary,  and  inspected  the  ship  thoroughly 
whilst  under  water.  Campbell  tried  a  torpedo  when  the  Hun  was 
on  his  beam,  but  it  missed,  and  the  Hun  did  not  observe  it.  He  saw 
the  second  one,  however,  and  instantly  dived  still  further. 

Dunraven  was  beyond  hope  of  saving  now,  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  Hun  was  taking  no  more  chances,  so  Captain  Campbell  signalled 
for  help,  and  the  ships  which  had  been  waiting  below  the  horizon 
came  and  took  him  and  his  men,  gallant,  wounded,  fire-scorched  and 
drenched,  off  the  sinking  vessel. 

That  was  a  victory  for  the  Hun,  but  only  one  fight  of  many,  for 
he  lost  more  U-boats  to  the  "Q  "  service  than  to  any  other  section  of 
the  mysteriously  silent  Navy. 


Part  III 

NAVAL  ACTIVITY 

CHAPTER    XV 
THE    FIGHT    IN    THE    BIGHT 

THE  Bight  of  Heligoland,  owing  to  its  contiguity  to  the  North 
German  coast  and  the  fact  that  the  rivers  Weser,  Ems  and  Elbe 
all  emptied  themselves  into  it  and  thus  forced  the  German  war- 
ships to  use  it  whenever  they  wanted  to  make  one  of  their  much  adver- 
tised cruises,  was  the  happy  hvmting-ground  for  certain  sections  of  the 
British  Navy  during  the  war.  It  was  here  that  both  Rear-Admiral 
Tyrwhitt  and  Admiral  Beatty  made  their  names  and  fame  ;  it  was 
here  that  British  destroyers,  patrol  vessels,  motor-boats,  light  cruisers, 
submarines,  and,  at  times,  heavy  battle-cruisers  were  wont  to  disport 
themselves. 

It  was  in  this  famous  stretch  of  water,  too,  that  the  first  real  naval 
battle  of  the  war  was  fought.  The  story  is  told  in  the  official  dispatches, 
but  as  four  officers — -Vice-Admiral  Beatty,  Rear-Admiral  Christian, 
Commodores  Tyrwhitt  and  Keyes — -had  each  to  make  a  separate  story 
of  the  doings  of  craft  under  their  command,  the  narrative  is  there  some- 
what disjointed  and  hard  to  read.  It  is  my  purpose  to  put  it  into 
plain  language. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  September,  1914,  at  five  o'clock,  H.M.S. 
Lion,  commanding  the  First  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  and  the  First 
Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  put  to  sea  to  rendezvous  with  Invincible  and 
New  Zealand,  who  had  been  detached  for  service.  At  the  same  houf, 
from  Harwich,  Commodoi-e  Tyrwhitt  set  out  in  Arelhusa,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  First  and  Third  Destroyer  Flotillas,  steamed  full  speed 
towards  the  Heligoland  Bight,  picking  up  Fearless  on  the  way.  At 
ten  minutes  past  eight  the  next  morning  Beatty  received  a  wireless 
signal  telling  him  that  Tyrwhitt  had  already  found  and  started  hammer- 
ing tlie  Huns— indeed,  the  fight  really  started  at  seven  o'clock,  when  a 
German  destroyer  was  sighted  and  cliased. 
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German    destroyers    and    torpedo-boats    seemed    numerous    that 
morning,   for  Tyrwhitt  reports  that  many  were  sighted  making  for 
Heligoland,    and   he   altered   course   to   cut   them   off.     This   brought 
Arethusa  into  contact  with  two  big  German  cruisers  who  were  supported 
by  destroyers,  and  it  was  then,  fearing  that  the  Germans  were  out  in 
force,  Tyrwhitt  told  Beatty  to  hurry  up  lest  he  miss  the  sport.     Beatty, 
loth  to  butt  in  on  a  scrap  which  Tyrwhitt  seemed  quite  capable  of 
handling,  hung  about  in  the  vicinity  until  eleven  o'clock,  when,  three 
Hun  submarines  attacking  his  squadron,  and  the  two  commodores — 
for   Keyes   was   now  also  in  the  thick  of  it — being  hard   pressed,  he 
decided  to  move  his  fleet  up  and  share  the  fight. 

Meanwhile,  Arethusa  was  receiving  a  terrific  battering  from  the  two 
cruisers  she  had  engaged,  but  still  fought  on,  until  the  arrival  of  Fearless 
caused  the  bigger  of  the  Huns  to  transfer  his  attentions  to  this  second 
sea  hornet.  Arethusa  immediately  closed  the  other  enemy,  wrecking 
her  bridge  with  a  good  shot,  and  making  her  turn  for  shelter  to  Heligo- 
land, which  was  then  in  sight. 

As  the  guns  of  the  forts  ashore  were  coming  into  action  in  support 
of  their  ships,  Arethusa  and  Fearless  and  their  destroyers  were  ordered 
to  withdraw  a  little,  and  Arethusa  had  time  to  count  her  wounds, 
which  were  many ;  she  was  considerably  damaged,  and  for  a  time  had 
only  one  gun  which  would  fire,  all  others,  and  her  torpedo  tubes 
having  been  temporarily  disabled. 

During  the  fight  the  destroyer  divisions  sunk  the  German  commo- 
dore's flagboat,  and  Defender  lowered  two  of  her  boats  to  pick  up  the 
swimming  survivors  therefrom,  thus  acting  up  to  all  British  traditions 
of  playing  the  game.  The  enemy,  however,  seemed  to  object  to  his 
men  being  rescued,  for  suddenly  a  big  German  cruiser  appeared  out  of 
the  mist  and  opened  fire  upon  the  destroyer  and  her  boats.  Defender 
feinted  to  attack,  and  thus  drew  the  cruiser  away  from  the  boats, 
while  submarine  E  4  showed  her  periscope  and  frightened  the  foe 
away,  afterwards  rising  alongside  Defender's  boat  and  rescuing  the 
British  seamen  from  their  perilous  position.  He  embarked  a  lieutenant 
and  nine  bluejackets,  and  the  boats,  containing  two  officers  and  eight 
men  from  the  German  V  187,  and  eighteen  men  who  were  wounded, 
he  left  with  one  of  the  officers  and  six  unwounded  men  to  navigate 
them  to  Heligoland,  so  that  the  wounded  men  might  not  die.      How 
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this  deed  contrasts  with  the  acts  of  German  submarines  in  firing  upon 
vthe   open   boats  containing  the  crews,   oftentimes  wounded,   of  ships 
they  had  sunk  with  tlieir  torpedoes  ! 

E  4's  gallantry  in  remaining  on  the  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
enemy,  during  a  haze  which  prevented  his  seeing  whether  any  German 
was  approaching  him  till  the  latter  was  within  a  range 
/£\  r<^/  -  -  where  he  could  easily  sink  the  submarine,  was  altogether 
commendable,  and  received  due  mention  in  dispatches. 
Arethusa  had  not  had  enough  fighting  yet,  for  now 
her  guns  were  again  in  working  order,  and  so,  hearing 
that  the  destroyers  Lurcher  and  Firedrake  were  being 
hard  pressed,  she  took  Fearless  and  the  first  Flotilla  to 
their  help.  Again  she  encountered  a  heavy  German 
cruiser,  who  came  out  of  the  mist  spitting  fire  and 
death.  Arethusa  and  Fearless  immediately  engaged 
him  with  their  guns,  while  the  destroyers  dashed  to  the 
attack  with  torpedoes.  The  Hun,  seeing  that  his  enemies  were  not  to 
be  intimidated,  turned  tail,  and  sought  safety  in  the  haze,  only  to  re- 
appear again  about  ten  minutes  later,  having  obviously  lost  himself, 
when  the  two  little  cruisers  again  opened  fire,  and  the  destroyers 
made  another  attempt  to  torpedo  him. 

Arethusa,  her  blood  now  warmed,  proceeded  and  sighted  the  German 
cruiser  Mainz.  Here  the  Hun  was  not  so  lucky,  for  in  twenty-five 
minutes  the  gunfire  of  the  two  light  cruisers  had  so  battered  him  that 
he  stopped  his  engines  and  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  He  was  slowly 
sinking  by  the  head,  but  his  flag  was  still  flying  and  his  guns  roaring. 

Then  Beatty's  advance  guard,  the  Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  their  guns  swiftly  reduced  Mainz  to  a  condition  that 
Commodore  Tyrwhitt  said  was  indescribable.  Then  Beatty  himself 
dashed  up  in  time  to  sec  the  dauntless  Arethusa  exchanging  salvoes  of 
shell  at  long  range  with  a  big  four-funnelled  German.  Beatty  took  that 
little  matter  in  hand,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  able  to  tell  his  colleagues 
that  the  ship  was  on  fire  and  rapidly  sinking. 

Arethusa,  however,  was  in  a  ticklish  state  ;  her  injin*ies  were  severe, 
and  her  engines  badly  damaged.  She  managed  to  totter  along  at  six 
knots,  however,  until  seven  o'clock  tliat  night,  when  slic  stopped  dead. 
H.M.S.   Hogur,   one   of  the   patrolling  squadron   under   Rcar-Admiral 
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Christian,  happened  to  be  in  tlie  neighbourhood,   and  then  followed 
one  of  the  finest  acts  of  seamanship  that  have  ever  been  known. 

It  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  sea  all  around,  as  far  as  anyone  knew, 
literally  swarming  with  enemies  only  too  eager  to  avenge  the  three 
cruisers  the  Germans  had  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  four  destroyers 
which  were  missing  from  their  flotillas.  Arethusa  and  Hogue  were  both 
stopped  close  to  each  other,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  wire  hawsers 
and  chain  cables  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  so  that  she  could  be 
towed  to  safety.  Heligoland,  with  hosts  of  German  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers  under  its  lee,  was  within  sight,  and  not  a  light  of  any  kind 
could  be  shown.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  skill  and  seamanship  of 
those  concerned  when  I  say  that  the  taking  into  tow  of  the  small  cruiser 
by  her  big  sister  was  accomplished  without  accident  of  any  kind,  and 
in  very  good  time.  Arethusa  had,  within  a  week  of  her  leaving  the 
shipbuilder's  yard,  blooded  herself  and  covered  herself  with  glory  that 
will  never  fade,  even  though  to-day  she  lies  on  a  shoal  outside  Harwich 
Harbour,  the  victim  of  a  Hun  mine. 

It  was  a  strange  job  upon  which  to  employ  cruisers  so  old  as  Eurya- 
lus,  Bacchante,  Cressy,  Hogue,  and  Aboukir,  especially  as  these  ships 
were  all  slow  and  offered  huge  targets  to  the  enemy,  whether  surface 
ship  or  submarine.  Nevertheless  the  Navy,  which  uses  neither  ships 
nor  men  indiscriminately,  thought  it  wise  that  they  should  share  the 
work,  and  so,  after  they  had  taken  up  the  positions  assigned  to  them 
on  the  night  of  the  27th  September,  we  find  them  carrying  out  a  recon- 
naissance in  force  in  the  Bight.  It  was  they  who  really  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Lurcher  and  Firedrake,  Arethusa  and  Fearless  being  stopped 
by  the  fight  they  found,  and  finally  fell  in  with  four  destroyers,  whose 
wounded  they  took  aboard  so  that  they  could  have  ^ 

prompt  and  proper  medical  attention.     Laurel,  one  of     .,  "   ,>,^.  jJn_\ 
the  destroyers,  had  her  engines  wrecked,  and  Amethyst     ¥?^*^'^.  t;**'-^ 
— another  of  Christian's  cruisers — took  her  in  tow,  and  ~       '   jlrf^^l 

then,    escorting    Bacchante    and    Cressy,    both    full    of  MiiJ 

wounded,  she  left  for  the  Nore.  i   '-^i'i  'i^^^M 

Lurcher,  in  addition  to  her  own  wounded,  and  in  »^).i^^|^^^ 
spite  of  her  injuries,  had  helped  to  sink  the  German  ^J^^^^^^ 
cruiser  Mainz,  and,  when  he  ceased  fire,  Commodore  "^  t?^^^^ 
Keyes  took  Lurcher  alongside  him  and  very  gallantly  ^  ^^^3:^;:iz 
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rescued  two  hundred  and  twenty  Germans  of  his  crew,  many  of  whom 
were  badly  wounded.  After  that  he  escorted  the  destroyers  Laurel 
and  Liberty — both  almost  smashed  to  pieces — out  of  action,  and 
stood  by  them  until  the  bigger  cruisers  came  up  to  take  charge. 

Submarines  had  also  been  ordered  to  take  up  positions  from  which 
they  could  attack  the  enemy's  fleet  should  they  attempt  to  come  out  in 
full  force  to  support  his  cruisers,  who,  by  some  means  known  only  to 
the  Naval  section  of  the  British  Secret  Service,  were  known  to  have  a 
rendezvous  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
September. 

But  though  the  submarines  stood  by  and  simply  prayed  for  a  chance 
to  show  their  metal,  the  High  Seas  Fleet  decided  to  stick  to  port,  and 
the  smooth  water  and  haze,  which  are  the  most  unfortunate  conditions 
under  which  submarines  can  possibly  operate,  prevented  their  getting 
a  chance  to  come  into  the  fight  proper. 

All  of  the  foregoing  would  give  one  to  think  that  the  light  forces, 
principally  Arethusa,  Fearless  and  the  destroyers,  did  all  the  fighting 
in  the  Bight.  It  is  true  they  fought  at  long  odds  and  did  gallantly 
indeed,  but  it  is  also  true  that  but  for  the  support  of  Sir  David  Beatty, 
in  Lion,  and  the  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  what  was  a  great  British 
victory  might  easily  have  been  a  British  defeat. 

The  situation,  during  the  time  when  Arethusa  and  Lurcher,  with 
their  respective  squadrons,  were  being  hard  pressed,  was  very  critical. 
So  fierce  had  been  the  fighting  that  the  flotillas  had  only  advanced 
about  ten  miles  since  eight  o'clock,  and  this  was  now  eleven.  About 
twenty-five  miles — which  is  an  hour's  steaming  for  a  modern  battle- 
ship— to  Beatty's  rear  and  flank  were  two  enemy  bases,  from  which 
strong  forces  might  even  now  be  sallying  under  cover  of  the  haze.  The 
reports  from  various  ships  already  in  action  pointed  to  large  German 
forces  already  being  in  the  Bight ;  therefore,  Beatty  knew  that  if  he 
was  going  to  strike  at  all  he  would  have  to  use  every  ship  at  his  com- 
mand, and  strike  so  swiftly  that  the  Germans  would  be  crushed  before 
they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise. 

Thus  it  was  that  Lion  crashed  down  with  her  heavy  consorts,  and 
put  the  finishing  shots  into  Mainz,  then  damaging  Kolberg,  with  whom 
Arethusa  was  quarrelling. 

Floating  mines   and   submarines   were   all    that    prevented    Beatty 
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now  that  he  had  gathered  all  his  forces  together  again,  from  pushing 
the  attack  right  home  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  under  Heligo- 
land's guns.  That  the  U-boats  were  hungry  for  revenge  is  shown  by 
the  facts  that  Queen  Mary  and  Lowestoft  were  both  attacked,  but 
managed  to  evade  the  torpedoes  by  the  use  of  the  helm.  Lion  and  her 
consorts  covered  the  retirement  till  all  destroyers,  including  those  which 
had  been  detached  to  search  the  battle  area  for  German  survivors, 
had  been  accounted  for,  and  then,  spreading  his  forces,  Beatty  swept 
to  the  nortliAvard,  to  encounter,  steering  for  home  at  her  best  speed, 
the  German  cruiser  Arethusa  had  first  engaged.  She  was  on  fire,  but 
she  started  to  bellow  with  her  guns,  so  Lion  gave  her  a  couple  of  salvoes 
and  she  sank,  blazing.  Liverpool,  one  of  the  light  cruisers,  reached 
Rosyth,  Beatty's  base,  with  seventy-nine  me>i  and  seven  officers — 
German  prisoners  of  war — making  three  hundred  and  six  in  all.  The 
total  bag  of  the  fight  was  three  German  cruisers  and  either  four  or  six 
destroyers,  as  well  as  these  prisoners. 

Commodore  Tyrwhitt  received  the  Companionship  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath  for  his  work,  and  he  well  earned  the  reward.  Several  officers 
and  men  received  decorations,  and  Sir  D.  Beatty  was  confirmed  in  his 
rank  of  Vice- Admiral,  he  having  been  only  acting  Vice- Admiral  before. 


I.    jt^^  *w.-:i' 
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CHAPTER    XVI 
THE    SINKING    OF    EMDEN   AND    KONIGSBERG 

WHEN  war  broke  out  there  were  scattered  in  various  ports 
all  over  the  world  a  number  of  German  cruisers,  for,  like 
every^  other  maritime  power,  Germany  maintained  naval 
forces  overseas  to  show  her  flag  and  to  protect  her  interests.  Emden, 
one  of  these,  and  the  most  famous,  was  at  Kioa-Chau  in  China,  and 
managed  to  get  to  sea  before  the  Japanese  and  British  naval  forces 
were  able  to  get  into  position  to  close  the  harbour. 

For  a  time  the  whereabouts  of  Emden  and  Konigsherg  was  a  mystery, 
for  they  were  darting  about  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  at  top  speed, 
waylaying  and  sinking  British  merchantmen,  and  making  them  act  as 
colliers  and  supply  ships.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  Emden  played 
the  war  game  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  and  placed 
the  crews  of  ships  she  was  about  to  sink  on  other  vessels  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  drown. 

Konigsherg,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seldom  heard  of  till  one  day 
(September  19th)  she  swooped  down  on  Zanzibar  Harbour,  where  the 
small  British  cruiser  Pegasjis  was  undergoing  repairs,  and  shelled 
that  vessel  with  her  suns  at  a  range  where  she  could  not  herself  be 
touched  till  the  little  British  ship  was  a  wreck.  This  was  a  false  move 
on  Konigsberg' s  part,  for  it  betrayed  her  whereabouts,  and  a  fairly 
strong  force  of  British  cruisers  immediately  scattered  to  search  for  her. 
On  October  30th  she  was  discovered  by  H.M.S.  Chatham  hiding  in 
shallow  water  about  six  miles  up  the  Rufigi  River,  in  German  East 
Africa. 

Chatham  tried  to  reach  her,  but  the  shoals  prevented  the  deeper 
draught  vessel  from  carrying  out  her  task.  It  was  discovered,  however, 
that  the  German  was  aground  except  at  high  tide,  and  that  she  had 
landed  a  large  number  of  her  crew  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and 
these  had  built  and  fortified  trenches  with  the  object  of  sinking  any 
British  ship  that  tried  to  force  the  passage.  Both  the  ship  and  the 
cut  rfiiflinicnts    recfivrd    ;i    thoronc;h    shclliTiij    froni    Chaihiifn's    guns, 
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but,  as  the  ship  was  hidden  by  dense  palm  groves,  it  was  not  possible 
to  calculate  the  damage. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  she  should  not  escape,  however,  and  to 
keep  her  fast  while  operations  were  organised  for  her  capture  or  de- 
struction, several  old  colliers  were  sunk  in  the  only  navigable  channel, 
thus  blocking  the  way,  imprisoning  the  cruiser  and  preventing  her 
carrying  out  any  further  commerce  destroying  raids.  This  released 
the  fast  cruisers  who  had  been  searching  for  her  for  other  service,  and 
they  immediately  set  about  seeking  Emden,  who  had  also  given  her 
whereabouts  away  by  engaging  and  sinking  a  small  Russian  gunboat, 
Zhemtchug,  and  a  French  torpedo  boat,  Mousquet,  at  Penang,  on 
October  30th. 

Emden  had  been  having  the  time  of  her  life.  Between  September 
10th  and  14th,  she  had,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  sunk  six  ships  and  re- 
leased one  with  the  crews  of  the  others  on  board.  On  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  she  had  another  field  day,  for  she  sank  three  ships,  re- 
tained one  capture  to  act  as  collier  for  her,  and  released  another  with 
survivors  aboard.  But  on  the  22nd  September,  she  appeared  off 
Madras  and  shelled  that  town,  setting  several  oil  tanks  ashore  on  fire, 
and  doing  quite  a  lot  of  damage,  also  incidentally  bringing  the  war 
home  to  the  Indian  people.  On  the  16th  October  she  captured  another 
collier,  but  H.M.S.  Yarmouth  came  across  this  ship  when  the  German 
was  out  of  sight  (October  I6th),  and  released  her  from  her  German 
prize  crew,  taking  them  prisoners.  Four  days  later  Emden  celebrated 
some  national  German  holiday  by  capturing  another  collier,  sinking 
five  steamers,  and  releasing  another  with  their  crews,  while  on  October 
28th  she  went  into  action  at  Penang  with  the  two  small  ships  flying 
Allied  flags  I  mentioned  above,  completely  destroying  these. 

Emden  had  for  supply  ship  a  very  fast  Hamburg-Amerika  liner 
named  Markomannia,  and  this  ship  was  in  company  with  the  collier 
Pontoporos  (Greek)  when  Yarmouth  came  in  sight  on  October  16th. 
The  liner,  though  outgunned,  immediately  opened  fire,  but  Yarmouth 
swiftly  sank  her,  and  then  took  into  harbour  the  Greek  collier.  Emden 
was  thus  robbed  of  her  supply  ship  and  coal  carrier,  and  this  blow 
hastened  her  end.  for  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  these  vessels  and  those 
she  captured  that  she  was  able  to  keep  up  her  raiding  career  so  long. 

As  I  said  before,  she  had  a  good  run,  for  the  value  of  the  ships  she 
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captured  or  destroyed,  with  their  cargoes,  was  no  less  than  £3,650,000. 
But  her  time  was  growing  short,  for  the  whole  force  which  the  dis- 
abling of  Konigsberg  had  released  were  gradually  closing  their  net  round 
her.  British,  French,  Russian  and  Japanese  vessels  were  after  her, 
while  the  Australian  Navy  was  also  keeping  watch  to  the  southward. 
It  was  on  November  9th  that  she  made  her  final  mistake,  for  she  sent 
forty-three  men  ashore  at  Keeling  Cocos  Island  to  destroy  the  British 
wireless  station  there,  and  while  she  was  thus  occupied  H.M.A.S. 
Sydney,  an  almost  new  light  cruiser  built  by  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, received  the  last  message  which  Cocos  Island  w^ireless  station 
sent  out,  saying  that  a  German  warship  was  off  the  harbour  entrance. 
She  steamed  off  at  full  speed,  and  three  hours  later  sighted  the  island 
and  Emden.  The  German  was  not  loth  to  offer  battle — indeed,  he 
thought  he  had  more  than  a  good  chance  to  ^vin — for  he  at  once  dashed 
out  to  meet  Sydney,  and  actually  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  battle. 

Sydney,  too,  was  spoiling  for  a  fight,  and  immediately  let  fly  with 
her  six-inch  guns,  whereupon  Emden's  fire  slackened  at  once,  and  he 
was  practically  beaten.  In  a  very  short  time  his  foremost  funnel 
went  overboard,  followed  by  the  foremast,  and  then  he  took  fire  rather 
badly  in  his  after  part.  Next  the  second  funnel  went,  and  this  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  third  one.  Emden  turned  and  made  to  beach 
himself  on  North  Keeling  Island,  for  he  was  badly  on  fire  now,  and 
two  hours  after  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  he  took 
the  ground  and  became  a  wreck. 

Sydney  gave  him  two  more  broadsides  with  her 
guns,  and  then  entered  upon  the  second  phase  of 
the  action,  leaving  Emden  to  pursue  a  merchant 
ship  which  had  come  up  during  the  action.  Sydney 
had  kept  her  covered  with  her  guns,  but  as  soon 
as  Emden  threw  up  the  sponge,  the  new-comer 
darted  off,  and  Sydney  followed.  The  steamer 
hove-to  when  a  shot  was  fired  across  her  bows,  and 
on  closing  Sydney  discovered  that  she  was  a  cap- 
tured British  collier,  Buresk,  who  had  aboard 
eighteen  Chinese,  and  sixteen  Germans  for  prize 
crow.  The  latter  had  knocked  out  the  valve  which 
.idniils    the    sea,   and     liurrsk  was    r;i|H(lIy  sinking, 
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so  after  Sydney  had  taken  aboard  herself  all  the  men,  she  fired  four 
shots  into  the  collier  and  returned  to  Emden.  On  her  way  she  passed 
men  from  the  latter  vessel  swimming  in  the  water,  so  she  dropped 
two  boats  for  their  salvation. 

Emden,  though  aground,  was  still  flying  his  German  flag,  so  Sydney 
asked  if  he  surrendered,  making  it  quite  plain  what  she  meant.  The 
Hun  made  no  reply,  whereupon  Sydney  fired  for  five  minutes,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  Emden  showed  white  flags,  and  sent  a  man  aloft  to 
haul  down  his  ensign. 

Sydney,  picking  up  the  boats  she  had  dropped  for  the  swimmers, 
sent  Buresk's  prize  crew  in  to  Emden,  to  tell  the  German  captain  she 
would  return  to  his  assistance  next  morning.  Sydney  had  to  leave, 
because  she  wanted  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  destruction  of  the  wire- 
less and  cable  stations  on  Direction  Island,  another  of  the  Keeling 
Cocos  group,  but  by  the  time  she  got  there  it  was  dark. 

She  lay  off  all  night  and  got  into  communication  with  Direction 
Island  next  morning,  only  to  learn  that  after  smashing  the  wireless 
station,  cutting  one  cable,  damaging  a  second,  and  failing  to  find  a 
third,  the  forty-three  Germans  had  stolen  a  small  sailing  schooner, 
provisioned  her,  armed  her  with  their  two  maxim  guns,  and  put 
to  sea  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Sydney  borrowed  a  doctor 
and  two   assistants  and  set  off  back  to  help  Emden. 

Sydney's  captain,  having  received  the  parole  of 
all  Emden's  officers  and  men,  took  them  and  the 
wounded  aboard.  Emden  was  a  total  wreck,  and  ; 
a  mere  mass  of  scrap  iron,  due  to  Sydney's  good 
shooting.  She  lost  115  officers  and  men  killed,  and 
had  fifty-eight  wounded,  while  Sydney,  who  was  only 
hit  in  ten  places,  lost  three  killed  and  fifteen  woimded. 

Thus,  with  Emden  destroyed,  and  Konigsberg 
bottled  up,  there  remained  at  large  only  the  heavy 
squadron  of  cruisers  under  the  German  Admiral  von 
Spec,  whose  accounting  for  is  described  in  another 
chapter. 

Konigsberg  remained  undisturbed  in  her  bottled- 
up  retreat  until  the  following  July,  watched  by  the 
British    Cape    of  Good    Hope    Squadron.    In    the 
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meantime,  seaplanes  and  monitors,  as  well  as  several  other  craft,  had 
been  brought  out  from  England  to  dislodge  and  destroy  her,  and 
these  commenced  operations,  under  the  direction  of  Vice-Admiral 
King  Hall  in  Challenger,  on  July  5th.  Severn  and  Mersey,  two  of  the 
monitors  which  had  helped  stem  the  German  advance  on  the  Belgian 
Coast  during  the  first  critical  days  of  the  war,  bobbed  up  here,  and 
steamed  into  a  branch  of  the  river  from  which  they  could  reach  Konigs- 
berg  with  their  guns.  Three-pounders,  pom-poms  and  machine  guns 
were  brought  into  action  by  the  Germans  in  their  attempt  to  stem 
their  advance,  but  the  monitors  soon  silenced  this  fire  and  commenced 
to  shell  Konigsherg. 

While  the  monitors  were  creeping  at  their  snail's  pace  across  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  Konigsberg's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  British 
aeroplane,  who  dropped  six  bombs  around  and  on  the  cruiser,  while 
a  second  machine  went  up  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  monitors'  fire, 
and  to  correct  it  when  necessary. 

Weymouth,  carrying  the  Admiral,  with  two  whalers  sweeping  for 
mines,  and  another  taking  soundings  ahead  of  her,  then  crossed  the 
bar  to  bombard  at  long  range  a  position  on  the  shore  where  a  spotting 
and  observation  station  had  been  constructed  by  the  Germans.  At 
the  same  time,  Pioneer  engaged  defences  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  though  they  returned  her  fire,  she  eventually  silenced  them. 

Konigsberg  was  replying  vigorously  to  the  monitors'  fire,  and  severely 
knocked  one  of  them  about,  though  after  a  time  all  her  guns  except 
one  were  put  out  of  action,  and  after  six  hours'  bombardment  she  ceased 
fire  altogether.  The  monitors  carried  on  for  another  hour,  and  then 
retired  to  their  former  positions,  again  being  fired  upon  by  the  de- 
fences concealed  in  the  thick  growth  on  the  river  banks.  Mersey  had 
four  killed  and  four  wounded  ;   Severn  was  untouched. 

On  the  11th  July,  1915,  five  days  later,  all  siiips  having  made  good 
their  defects,  the  attempt  to  destroy  Konigsberg  was  repeated.  Again 
the  monitors  took  up  their  position  in  sight  of  the  tops  of  the  German's 
masts,  again  Weymouth,  accompanied  now  by  the  small  cruiser  Pyramids, 
risked  the  crossing  of  the  bar,  and  this  time  advanced  three  miles  up- 
stream, searching  the  banks  on  both  sides  with  their  guns  and  maxims 
as  they  went.  Pioneer  and  Ilifocinth,  })etwc('n  tluin,  took  on  tlie  same 
old  f)l)srrvatioii   station  niui   dcfciu'cs  (ui   tlu-  other  h;itik. 
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The  Sinking  of  the  German  Scharnhorst,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Falklands. 
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The  monitors  were  a  thousand  yards  closer  to  their  target  this 
time,  and  after  they  had  been  in  action  an  hour  the  observing  aero- 
planes reported  that  Konigsberg  was  on  fire.  The  monitors  thereupon 
joyously  picked  up  their  anchors  and  moved  up  to  close  range,  from 
which  they  battered  the  German  cruiser  into  scrap  iron,  flustering  the 
Germans  by  reason  of  their  camouflage  of  green  boughs  and  growing 
trees,  which  earned  one  of  them  the  nickname  of  "  the  island  that  went 
by  steam."  Mersey  again  sustained  all  the  casualties,  having  three 
wounded,  while,  as  before,  Severn  had  not  a  single  scratch. 

Four  tugs  stood  by  to  advance  over  the  shallow  waters  and  rout 
out  the  Germans  from  their  shore  defences,  but,  fortunately,  they  were 
not  required,  though  they  were  also  ready  at  all  times  to  proceed  into 
the  river  and  tow  out  the  monitors  should  the  latter  have  been  disabled. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  second  attack  on  Konigsberg  the 
observers  of  both  the  aeroplanes  were  naval  officers  who  had  never 
before  in  their  lives  been  in  an  aeroplane,  and  yet  it  was  due  to  their 
wirelessed  reports  that  the  monitors  were  able  to  quickly  get  on  to 
their  targets  and  destroy  the  ship. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  commerce-raiders'  careers ;  both  were 
destroyed  by  the  British  Navy  whilst  aground,  though,  as  I  have  said 
before,  while  they  lasted  they  gave  everybody  a  run  for  their  money, 
and  one,  at  least — Emden — played  the  game,  for  which  quite  a  lot 
may  be  forgiven  her  and  her  captain. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 
CORONEL    AND    THE    FALKLAND   jSLANDS 

THE  story  of  the  Coronel  battle  is  as  follows  :  There  was,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of  Souih  America,  with 
a  base  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  a  fairly  powerful  British 
squadron,  consisting  of  Canopus,  an  old,  slow  battleship  with  four 
12-inch  and  ten  6-inch  guns;  Good  Hope,  a  big  cruiser  with  two 
9'2-inch  guns  and  a  dozen  6-inchers ;  Monmouth,  a  much  smaller 
cruiser  whose  armament  was  all  6-inchers ;  and  Glasgow,  a  light  cruiser 
carrying  two  6-inch  and  ten  4-inch.  These  were  supplemented 
by  Otranto,  an  armed  liner,  used  for  overhauling  and  searching 
suspicious  vessels  which  might  turn  out  to  be  German. 

There  was  also  somewhere  in  the  same  ocean,  a  German  squadron, 
which  consisted  of  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  with  eight  8  ■2-inch  and 
six  5"9-inch,  Leipzig,  Niirnberg  and  Dresden,  light  cruisers,  with  ten 
4'1-inch  guns  apiece. 

Had  the  British  squadron  met  this  German  flotilla  when  Canopus 
was  on  the  scene,  the  long  range  of  her  12-inch  guns  would  have 
smashed  the  enemy  before  they  could  have  come  into  anything  like 
fighting  range,  but  the  tragedy  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  cold 
fact  that  when  the  two  squadrons  did  at  last  meet,  Canopus  was  in 
harbour  at  Port  William.     That  was  November  1st,  1914. 

Glasgow,  Good  Hope,  Otranto  and  Monmouth  were  separately  search- 
ing the  Pacific  Coast  off  South  America  as  far  down  as  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  three  small  German  cruisers,  when 
information  was  received  that  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  were  coming 
across  from  the  Pacific  Islands  to  join  the  smaller  ships. 

Glasgow  was  the  first  to  sight  the  enemy,  some  seven  hours  after 
leaving  Coronel,  in  Chile,  and  she  put  on  speed  and  approached  them 
until  she  made  out  four  cruisers  in  line  ahead,  the  two  big  Germans 
leading  and  two  light  ones  following.  She  ran  back  at  full  speed  to 
inform  her  consorts,  and  picked  up  Monmouth  and  Otranlo  by  wireless, 
and  after  she  had  joined  them.  Good  Hope  came  up  an  hour  later,  as  the 
sun  wns  mttin"  low. 
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Battle  line  was  formed,  the  British  ships  steaming  to  the  southward, 
whereupon  the  Germans  also  turned.  The  latter  had  the  advantage 
of  both  light  and  guns,  for  the  sun  was  setting  behind  Cradock's  squad- 
ron, thus  silhouetting  them  against  the  sky,  and  making  thera  easy 
targets.  It  was  impossible  to  improve  the  position,  and  the  British 
ships  thought  it  quite  likely  that  Admiral  Cradock  wotJd  refuse  en- 
gagement until  next  morning,  when  the  advantage  of  light  would  be 
nullified. 

However,  the  ships  gradually  closed  each  other,  Scharnhorst  opening 
fire  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven  in  the  evening,  and  the  British  ships 
replying  at  seven  o'clock  exactly.  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  shooting  ships  in  the  German  Navy,  and 
they  fully  justified  it,  for  while  Good  Hope  could  only  bring  her  couple 
of  9'2-inch  guns  to  bear,  they  had  sixteen  8* 2-inch  guns  to 
oppose  her.  Their  fire  was  good  and  deadly,  and  by  rapid  steaming 
they  prevented  the  range  being  shortened  to  a  distance  where  Mon- 
mouth, who  had  only  6-inch,  Glasgow,  who  had  two  six-inchers,  and 
Good  Hope,  could  use  their  smaller  weapons. 

Monmouth  was  the  first  to  suffer,  and  sheered  out  of  the  line,  a 
fire  having  broken  out  on  her  forepart.  She  fell  more  and  more  behind, 
her  engine-room  having  been  obviously  damaged,  when,  at  seven- 
thirty,  an  explosion  occurred  near  her  after-funnel,  blowing  debris  and 
flames  some  two  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  She  never  fired  again, 
being  stricken  to  death,  and  soon  afterwards  she  disappeared  from 
sight. 

Good  Hope  was  also  being  battered  to  bits  slowly,  for  the  two  big 
Germans  were  concentrating  their  gunfire  upon  her,  while  Glasgow 
and  Otranto  fought  the  other  two  Germans,  keeping  them  more  than 
fully  occupied.  Then  in  the  gathering  darkness  Good  Hope  also  had 
an  explosion,  and  she,  too,  ceased  fire  when  the  waters  closed  over 
her  and  her  gallant  dead. 

The  German  cruisers,  still  bloodthirsty,  then  turned  their  fire  to 
Glasgow,  but  she,  being  unable  to  deal  with  guns  so  much  heavier 
than  herself,  ordered  Otranto  to  break  off  the  fight,  and,  with  their 
guns  silent,  the  two  British  ships  escaped  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  storm  which  had  prevented  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth  using  their 
lower-deck  guns,  aiding  them  in  their  flight.     Glasgow  went  to  warn 
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the  old  battleship  Canopus,  Avho  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  fight 
the  ships  single-handed,  and  the  old  vessel  was  able  to  take  refuge  in 
Port  Stanley  to  await  a  day  of  vengeance. 

The  Germans  crowed  loudly  over  their  victory,  for  they  considered 
that  they  had  destroyed  British  naval  power  in  the  Pacific.  But  even 
while  they  were  crowing,  Vice- Admiral  Sturdee  was  collecting  together 
a  squadron  of  ships  which  should  drive  home  Avith  full  force  the  facts 
that  the  British  Navy  has  a  long  arm  and  a  desire  always  to  avenge 
its  gallant  dead,  and  that  the  rule  of  an  ocean  is  not  gained  in  one  fight. 
The  strictest  secrecy  was  observed  in  getting  together  this  squadron, 
as  well  as  the  utmost  speed,  for  though  it  was  the  5th  November  when 
the  Admiralty  learned  of  the  Coronel  disaster,  it  was  only  a  month 
later  that  the  avenging  action  took  place. 

Invincible  was  withdra^vn  from  the  North  Sea  battle  fleet.  Inflexible 
and  Carnarvon  from  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Squadron,  Kent,  Corn- 
wall and  Bristol  from  the  various  light  cruiser  flotillas  which  were 
guarding  trade  routes  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  were  sent 
to  rendezvous  at  the  Falkland  Islands. 

They  arrived  there  on  December  7th,  Orama,  an  armed  liner,  whose 
job  was  the  escorting  of  fleet  colliers,  joining  the  squadron  at  their 
pre-arranged  rendezvous.  Inflexible,  Invincible,  Carnarvon,  Kent,  Corn- 
ivall,  Bristol  and  Glasgow  immediately  went  inside  the  harbours  at 
Ports  William  and  Stanley,  leaving  Macedonia, 
another  armed  liner,  on  patrol  duty  outside  the 
bay.  The  frowning  cliffs  of  the  harbour  effectually 
prevented  sight  of  them  from  seaward,  and  upon 
Sapper  Hill  was  a  look-out  and  signal  station,  from 
Avhich  any  approaching  ships  might  be  seen. 
Canopus,  during  the  weeks  between  Cradock's 
death  and  Sturdec's  coming,  had  beached  herself 
on  the  mud  in  a  position  where  all  her  guns  com- 
manded the  approaches  to  the  harbour — a  regular 
land  fort,  mixed  camouflage,  paint,  and  every- 
thing. 

The  fleet  started  coaling  the  following  morning 
at  daylight,  for  they  were  going  to  search  for  (lie 
incniv.     But  tliov  had  no  need  to  sock  -the  enemy 
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came  to  them,  though  he  would  have  raced  for  safety  had  he  known 
anything  about  them  being  there. 

The  coahng  started  at  four  a.m.,  and  the  men  knocked  off  for 
breakfast  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  At  eight  o'clock  the  flagship,  Invincible, 
received  a  message  that  two  men-o'-war  were  approaching  the  harbour 
from  the  southward,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  look  out  added  that 
more  smoke  as  from  a  fleet  could  be  seen  astern  of  these  vessels. 

The  men  and  officers  were  not  perturbed  ;  they  thought  the  new- 
comers were  the  Japanese  squadron  known  to  be  patrolling  in  the 
Pacific.  But  later  reports  confirmed  that  the  newcomers  flew  the 
German  flag,  and  hopes  rose  high.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  the  cloud- 
less sky  and  calm  sea  were  ideal  for  a  battle  at  long  range.  But  the 
British  were  at  anchor,  with  colliers  alongside  and  their  fires  banked, 
and  they  could  only  hope  that  the  enemy  would  not  see  them  over 
the  high  land  and  be  frightened  away.  > 

This  was  the  day  upon  which  the  secrecy  observed  regarding  the 
composition  and  movements  of  Sturdee's  squadron  was  rewarded  and 
justified,  for  after  the  battle  German  prisoners  testified  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  proximity  of  battle-cruisers,  and  when  they  saw  Invin- 
cible and  Inflexible  leaving  harbour,  they  tried  to  persuade  themselves 
their  own  eyes  were  deceiving  them. 

Of  course,  seeing  that  the  Germans  continued  to  stand  steadily 
in,  coaling  ceased,  and  the  colliers  were  cast  off. 
Kent  was  ordered  out  of  harbour  to  support  Mace- 
donia and  report  on  the  enemy's  movements.  The 
two  leading  enemy  ships,  still  unaware  of  the  treat 
in  store  for  them,  approached  to  within  17,000  yards, 
at  which  range  Canopus  opened  fire  with  her  four 
12-inch  guns,  firing  one  round  from  each.  The 
shots  fell  short,  but  they  made  the  enemy  stand  off 
a  little  farther,  and  gave  the  British  ships  more  time 
to  get  ready  for  immediate  battle. 

Glasgow  next  joined  Kent  outside  harbour,  and 
at  a  quarter  to  ten  the  whole  squadron  sailed  at 
full  speed.  Five  enemy  ships  were  sighted  to  the 
south-east,  and  these  immediately  realised  that 
they  had  fallen  into  a  trap  of  their  own  making. 
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They  turned  about  and  sped  away,  not  choosing  their  advantage  this 
time.  "  Chase,"  signalled  Sturdee,  and  immediately  Invincible  and 
Inflexible — each  with  twenty-seven  knots  and  eight  excellent  12- 
inch  guns — drew  ahead  and  drew  level  with  Kent  and  Glasgow,  who 
had  been  scouting  in  advance.  Then,  to  allow  the  other  ships  to 
come  up,  the  two  ships  eased  down,  as  the  spurt  had  told  the  British 
Admiral  that  he  could  catch  the  enemy  whenever  it  suited  him. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Inflexible  opened  the  action 
with  her  forward  guns,  and  three  minutes  later  Invincible  joined  in. 
The  light  cruisers,  being  nearest,  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  heavy 
shells,  and  shortly  afterwards  von  Spec  ordered  them  to  break  away 
and  try  to  escape,  whereupon  Kent,  Cornwall  and  Glasgow  did  the  same, 
chasing  after  them. 

It  was  now  that  the  real  battle  began — Inflexible  and  Invincible 
pitted  against  the  German  navy's  proudest  ships,  Scharnhorst  and 
Gneisenau,  for  the  slower  Cornwall  had  been  left  in  a  position  where  she 
could  only  act  as  spectator  and  recorder  of  the  fight. 

Invincible  opened  fire  on  Scharnhorst,  while  Inflexible  talked  to 
Gneisenau ;  both  Germans  concentrated  on  the  former  as  the  flagship. 
At  first  the  Germans  shot  short,  for  they  were  outranged,  and  com- 
menced to  manoeuvre  for  a  lesser  distance.  They  managed  at  last 
to  get  on  a  course  parallel  with  the  British  direction,  and  then  the  duel 
began. 

During  this  stage  of  the  fight  a  message  came  through  to  say  that 
German  transports  had  been  sighted  off  the  south  side  of  the  Falk- 
lands,  so  Sturdee  detached  Bristol  and  Macedonia  to  deal  with  this 
new  menace.  The  transport,  however,  managed  to  escape,  but  the 
British  found  two  colliers,  both  of  which  were  sunk  after  their  crews 
had  been  taken  off. 

During  this  half-hour  the  four  ships  liad  battered  away  at  each  other, 
and  gradually  ScharnhorsV s  fire  eased  down,  and  it  was  observed  that 
flames  and  smoke  were  coming  out  of  her  after  part.  Her  third  funnel 
went  over  the  side,  and  the  whole  ship  was  soon,  enveloped  in  smoke 
and  flames,  though  her  guns  were  still  firing  wlienever  their  layers 
could  sec  a  target.  At  four  o'clock  the  German  flagship  listed  heavily 
to  port,  and  at  seventeen  minutes  past  she  sank. 

Gneisenau  was  now  in  tlio  position  Good  Hope  Imd  oceupicHl  at  Coroncl 
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— she  had  to  fight  two  ships,  each  of  which  was  more  than  a  match 
for  her.  As  may  be  imagined,  she  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  though  she 
kept  firing  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  precision.  At  half-past 
five  she  stopped  with  a  heavy  list  to  starboard,  though  here  and  there 
a  gun  still  fired  at  times.  Carnarvon,  who  had  now  arrived,  Invincible 
and  Inflexible  closed  on  her,  and  at  six  o'clock,  with  her  colours  still 
flying,  she  turned  turtle  and  sank.  The  three  British  ships  immediately 
set  about  rescuing  survivors — and  then  went  back  to  harbour  to 
complete  coaling,  having  removed  from  the  face  of  the  seas  the  terrors 
of  the  Pacific. 

Meanwhile,  Cornwall  and  Glasgow  had  dealt  faithfully  with  Leipzig, 
sinking  her,  while  Kent  had  done  the  same  for  Niirnberg.  Out  of  the 
five  ships  that  fought  Cradock  only  one  now  was  left,  hunted,  a  fugitive, 
to  join  the  elusive  Karlsruhe  in  being  the  only  German  surface  warships 
outside  the  Kiel  Canal.  So  ended  the  power  of  Germany  in  the  Pacific, 
so  were  avenged  Cradock  and  his  gallants,  and,  his  task  accomplished, 
Sturdee  brought  home  his  squadron  to  divide  themselves  once  more 
in  the  places  where  they  belonged,  and  where  there  was  still  work  to 
be  done. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
THE    BATTLE    OF    DOGGER    BANK 

DURING  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  German  Navy  did  its 
best  to  bring  liome  the  war  to  the  people  who  inhabited  our 
East  Coast  towns.  At  carefully  selected  intervals  certain 
heavy  ships  w'ould  dash  out  of  their  hiding  places  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Rivers  Ems  and  Weser,  and,  racing  across  the  North  Sea,  fire 
shells  into  any  undefended  to^\Ti  they  happened  to  strike. 

The  Hartlepools  and  Scarborough  suffered  rather  badly  in  one 
of  these  raids,  and  on  January  24th,  1915,  Yarmouth  was  subjected 
to  bombardment  by  a  fast  battle-cruiser  squadron. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  Vice-Admiral 
Beatty  was  patrolling  the  North  Sea,  and  when  at  7.30  in  the  morn- 
ing the  flash  of  guns  was  observed  to  the  south-west  of  his  position, 
he  immediately  w'orked  his  fleet  up  to  full  speed,  ordering  his  light 
cioiisers  to  go  ahead  and  reconnoitre.  Aurora,  one  of  them,  reported 
shortly  afterwards  that  she  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  so  Beatty 
shaped  his  course  to  get  between  them  and  the  track  they  would 
have  to  take  if  they  wanted  to  ever  make  Germany  again. 

The  Germans,  however,  scented  trouble,  for  they  turned  and  ran 
at  their  best  pace.  Meanwhile,  the  famous  Arethusa  had  closed  to 
share  the  fight  with  Aurora,  and  these  two  vessels  were  able  to  tell 
Beatty  that  the  enemy  forces  consisted  of  three  battle-cruisers — 
Derfflinger,  Seydlitz,  and  Moltke — one  armoured  cruiser — Bluecher — 
six  light  cruisers,  and  a  number  of  destroyers  in  support. 

Had  the  enemy  stood  his  ground  he  might  have  had  a  sporting 
chance — at  any  rate,  there  would  have  been  a  good  fight,  for  opposing 
him  were  Lion,  Tiger,  Pri7icess  Royal,  Neiv  Zealand,  and  IndomUablc, 
with  the  light  cruisers  Arethusa,  Aurora,  Undaunted,  Southampton, 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Loivestoft  and  destroyers  to  back  them. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  with  extreme  visibility— that  is,  the  horizon 
was  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  Silhouetted  against  it  wlien  Beatty 
with   his  heavy  sliips    came    in    sight   were    the   figures  of  the  fleeing 
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enemy,  making  for  port  as  fast  as  their  engineers  could  drive  them. 
That  was  shortly  after  half-past  seven,  and  the  range  was  then 
approximately  fourteen  miles. 

Beatty  immediately  made  the  signal  to  chase,  and  every  ship 
drove  along  for  all  it  was  worth.  Indomitable  and  New  Zealand,  the 
older  battle-cruisers,  working  so  hard  that  they  exceeded  their  normal 
speed,  and  were  in  touch  with  the  enemy  the  whole  time. 

The  chase  was  a  stern  chase,  and  everybody  settled  down  to  a 
long  run,  for  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  do  good  shooting  at  that  range. 
But  by  nine  o'clock  the  distance  had  narrowed  down  to  20,000  yards, 
when  Lion  tried  the  range  with  a  single  shot.  It  fell  short,  how- 
ever. 

The  enemy  had  sent  his  light  cruisers  ahead — or,  rather,  they 
had  drawn  ahead  because  of  their  superior  speed,  while  he  was  screen- 
ing his  destroyers  with  his  own  bulk.  So  that  they  should  not  foul 
the  range  with  their  smoke,  Beatty's  flotilla  cruisers — Arethusa, 
Aurora,  and  Undaunted — with  their  destroyers,  dropped  to  a 
position  to  port  and  rather  astern,  but  when  the  enemy's  destroyers 
tried  the  famous  naval  operation  known  as  "  the  break-through " 
— that  is,  they  passed  between  their  own  ships  at  full  speed  and  headed 
for  Lion  and  her  consorts — Meteor  and  her  sister  destroyers  dashed 
ahead  at  top  speed  and  engaged  them  with  their  guns,  thus  prevent- 
ing what  might  have  been  a  really  serious  loss  of  time  to  the  bigger 
ships. 

Shots  were  being  fired  from  Lion's  foremost  turret  at  intervals, 
and  at  nine  minutes  past  nine  she  made  her  first  hit  on  Bluecher,  the 
fourth  ship  in  the  German  line.  After  that  her  guns  fired  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  loaded,  dropping  their  half-ton  shells  with  unfailing 
regularity  and  precision  into  the  ship  Germany  had  expressly  built 
to  combat  our  own  battle-cruisers. 

Of  course,  the  Germans  were  replying,  but  as  yet  the  range  was 
still  over-long  for  them,  and  at  twenty  past  nine  Tiger  started  in  to 
strafe  Bluecher,  and  Lion  shifted  her  attentions  to  Moltke.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  fleets  was  now  only  18,000  yards.  Bltiecher's 
speed  was  at  once  affected,  and  she  began  to  drop  astern,  which  gave 
NeTV  Zealand  and  Indomitable  a  chance  to  do  some  good  gunnery 
practice.     Princess  Royal,  in  the  interval  of  coming  within  range  of 
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Moltke,  which  Tiger  was  now  engaging,  while  Lion  was  talking  to 
Seydlitz,  also  gave  this  unfortunate  ship  some  of  her  heavy  projectiles, 
and  at  a  quarter  to  ten  each  British  ship  was  engaging  the  vessel 
who  occupied  the  opposite  position  in  line.  Lion  having  now  crept 
within  range  of  Derfflinger. 

The  German  destroyers,  in  order  to  give  their  big  sisters  a  chance, 
immediately  commenced  to  make  huge  columns  of  smoke,  behind 
which  screen  the  two  stemmost  battle-cruisers  drew  up  on  the  port 
quarter  of  their  leader,  thus  increasing  the  range  and  making 
Beatty  cease  fire  for  fear  of  wasting  ammunition.  The  Germans 
also  altered  course  to  the  northward,  the  British  squadron  being  to 
the  southward. 

Of  course,  such  a  move  as  this  could  not  be  left  unchallenged, 
and  the  British  ships  turned  and  sped  off  again  after  their  foes,  eager 
to  fight  a  really  decisive  action,  leaving  the  destroyer  flotillas  to  deal 
with  the  enemy's  smaller  craft.  J^ew  Zealand,  finding  herself  getting 
left  behind  in  the  race,  made  up  her  distance  and  took  advantage 
of  the  enemy's  smoke  screen  to  cut  across  a  corner,  and  thus  for  a 
time  found  herself  a  little  ahead  of  Lion  and  in  a  position  where  she 
could  supplement  the  latter's  13*5-inch  guns  with  her  own  12-inch 
weapon    as  they  strafed  Moltke  onca  more. 

The  light  cruisers,  though  the  range  was  over-long  for  their  guns, 
did  excellent  work  in  maintaining  station  on  the  port  quarter  of  the 
enemy,  thus  keeping  in  observational  touch,  and  being  able  to  report 
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Her  men  lined  up  at  her  bulwarks,  however,  and  armed  with  rifles 
potted  at  the  destroyers  who  came  close  to  rescue  her  men,  the  British, 
as  ever,  being  ready  to  save  as  soon  as  they  had  conquered.  Seeing 
that  she  was  still  defiant,  Arethusa  hurried  up  till  she  was  abreast 
Bltiecher''s  port  beam,  and  from  a  distance  of  two  thousand  yards 
slipped  a  torpedo  at  the  ill-fated  cruiser.  It  exploded  in  her  exposed 
under-huU,  tearing  a  great  gash  in  her  plates,  through  which  the 
hungry  sea  rushed  to  complete  her  destruction.  Bluecher  imme- 
diately began  to  founder,  but  kept  her  flag  flying,  though  her  crew 
began  to  jump  overboard  in  order  that  the  attendant  British  light 
craft  might  save  them.  • 

Lion  and  her  consorts  by  now  had  again  worked  into  position 
where  each  had  an  enemy  to  tackle,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  were 
receiving  their  fair  share  of  the  enemy's  fire,  since  he  had  heavy  guns 
mounted  astern  so  as  to  be  able  to  fight  better  when  being  chased 
than  when  chasing.  It  is  well  to  notice  that  fact,  because  it  shows 
that  Germany  constructed  her  ships  more  with  a  view  to  fighting  a 
retreating  battle  than  to  attacking — she  must  have  known  what  was 
coming  to  her  whenever  war  broke  out. 

Just  before  eleven  o'clock  German  submarines  were  observed 
working  along  under  water,  and  as  Lion  received  a  heavy  German 
shell  in  her  port  feed  tank  a  few  minutes  later,  matters  looked  very 
serious  for  Bcatty's  flagship,  especially  as  she  was  compelled  to  stop 
almost  immediately.  Beatty  at  once  ordered  her  to  haul  out  of  line, 
and       signalled       the  ■-''  ,  ^         nearest    destroyer    to 

close  her,  his  intention  __^  "^^^^^^^^-      being  to   transfer   his 

flag  and  stiU  lead  his  "^^^^^^^^--^^     victorious      squadron. 

Attack  came  at  fuU  -<^-^^^^£^^^^=^^  speed  alongside  the 
great  cruiser,  and  it  -7  #'~~^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  characteristic  of 
Beatty  that  instead  ^^^^^^^^D^£~  ^  °^  waiting  for  a  ladder 
to  be  put  overside  for  ^^-^^^^a^^^^  ^  ^  his  descent  into  her, 
he  leapt  the  distance  ^^Z^^i^^^^^^^^SC  from  Lion's  taU  deck 
to  Attack's  low  one.  e^^^fe^^^^^^^E.  Attack  at  once  sped 
off  after  the  pursuing  '^^^^^^^^I^Mf^M  squadron,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Germans  ^^^^r^^g^^^^^^y  had  managed  to  make 
the  entrance  to  their  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^S  own  minefields,  and 
were  stopped  just  out        ^—^[7'°^  -^  '•    ^^~  --       of  range,  while  several 
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of  their  submarines  were  manoeuvring  for  position  to  attack  the 
British  ships. 

Destroyers  cirding  round  Lion  undoubtedly  saved  that  ship  from 
being  destroyed,  and  when  Beatty  rejoined  his  squadron  in  Attack 
the  battle  was  over.  Moltke  and  Seydlitz  had  both  big  fires  burning 
within  them,  and  had  the  chase  lasted  another  half-hour  they  must 
have  been  destroyed,  because  for  the  first  time  the  British  battle- 
cruisers  were  in  a  position  to  batter  them  to  bits,  when  they  entered 
their  minefields  and  won  to  safety. 

Zeppelin  airships  and  seaplanes  now  came  out  to  reinforce  the 
submarines,  but  Beatty,  knowing  full  well  that  there  was  to  be  no 
more  fighting  worthy  of  the  name,  retired  his  ships  to  the  northward, 
at  the  same  time  engaging  the  aerial  attackers  with  his  anti-aircraft 
guns.  The  destroyers  attacked  the  submarines,  and  forced  them 
away  from  the  helpless  flagship  Lion. 

Presently,  only  being  able  to  use  one  engine  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  speed,  it  became  necessary  for  Lion  to  be  taken  into  tow. 
The  fleet  passed  over  the  spot  where  wreckage  from  the  now  foundered 
Bluecher  was  all  that  marked  the  spot  of  the  ship  who  represented 
the  greatest  failure  of  the  much-vaunted  German  Secret  Service. 

The  story  of  this  ship  is  so  good  that  it  is  worth  telling  afresh  in 
these  pages.  When  the  battle-cruisers  Inflexible,  Invincible,  and 
Indomitable  were  first  projected,  some  long-cared  German  spy  in 
England  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  Britain  was  building  cruisers  that 
would  be  able  to  outfight  anything  in  the  cruiser  line  that  floated. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  a  certain  British  naval  officer,  who  was 
employed  in  the  constructional  department  at  the  Admiralty,  was 
approached  by  this  spy,  who  offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  plans.  The  officer  temjioriscd  with  the  spy,  and  reported  the 
matter  to  his  chiefs.  These  put  their  heads  together  and  involved 
a  scheme  whereby  Germany  might  be  taught  a  lesson  to  mind  her 
own  business,  and  at  the  same  time  be  utterly  deceived. 

They  arranged  that  the  naval  officer  should  sell  the  German  some 
plans,  which  were  specially  prepared  for  his  benefit,  the  construc- 
tional department  of  the  Admiralty  going  to  great  pains  to  make  these 
plans  as  thorough  as  possible.  In  order  to  gain  time  and  prevent 
the  Hiui  spy  bcconiinir  suspicious,  the  naval  oflicer  demanded  a  larger 
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sum  of  money  than  was  offered  at  first,  and  finally,  when  all  was  ready, 
consented  to  allow  the  German  to  hold  the  plans  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  consideration  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

In'^due  course  the  ship  which  was  to  be  bigger  and  better  than 
the  Invincible  class  of  battle-cruisers  made  its  appearance — -to  be 
fxually  discovered  to  be  several  knots  slower,  to  be  less  thickly  armoured 
and  less  powerfully  gunned  than  Invincible  and  her  sisters,  one  of 
which,  Indomitable,  was  in  at  the  kilUng  of  the  ship  which  was  to  be 
able  to  make  rings  round  her  and  to  slaughter  her  at  long  range. 


A, — Bulkheads  carried  up  to 
deck  io  a  airgo  boat.  If 
only  one  space  is  flooded  the 
ship  probably  remains  afloat. 
If  struck  between  boiler  or 
engine  room  a  large  space  is 
flooded,  and  the  ship  prob- 
ably (ounders. 


In  case  of  bulkheads  not 
being  carried  right  to  deck, 
water  rushes  over  top  and 
floods  cargo  space.  The 
usual  result  is  that  tlie  ship 
sinks. 


If  3  large  portion  is  blown 
clean  off  the  ship,  forward 
bulkhead  may  save  the 
ship. 


4.  Great  damage,  but  water 
equally  distributed,  and  sea 
being  comparatively  calm, 
all  boats  may  be  lowered. 


Diagram    explaining    the  way  in    which    ships    sink    after    being    struck    by    a    torpedo.      The    arrow 

indicates    the    watertight    bulkhead. 


CHAPTER    XIX 
THE    NAVY    AT    GALLIPOLI 

THOUGH  the  Dardanelles  campaign  has  been  condemned  as  an 
utter  failure,  had  it  been  a  success  the  war  would  have  been 
shortened  more  than  a  little.  The  chief  object  the  AlUes  had 
in  view  in  undertaking  it  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  which 
would  have  paralysed  Turkey  as  Germany's  ally,  and  would  have 
blocked  Germany's  path  to  the  Middle  East  and  averted  danger 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Egypt,  besides  releasing  for  service 
elsewhere  the  large  armies  Russia  had  to  keep  in  the  Caucasus. 
Bulgaria  would  have  remained  out  of  the  arena,  thereby  saving 
Rumania'  and  Serbia  from  invasion,  and  the  Russian  left  flank  woiild 
have  been  thoroughly  protected.  But  it  failed,  and  none  of  these 
things  came  to  pass;  but  it  was  in  no  measure  the  Navy's  fault  that 
it  was  not  a  success. 

It  was  on  November  3rd,  1914,  that  an  Anglo-French  squadron 
suddenly  broke  the  peace  of  the  Dardanelles  Forts  with  a  ten-minute 
bombardment.  Only  three  days  before  Turkey  had  declared  war  on 
England,  and  here  was  war  at  her  very  doors,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  day  Turkey  made  an  individual  peace  with  the  Allies  and 
thus  threw  Germany  into  confusion,  the  Dardanelles  was  never  free 
from  British  and  Allied  warships  of  all  sizes  and  kinds, 

Turkey's  declaration  of  war  on  Britain  was  influenced  by  two 
rather  striking  naval  facts — first.  Great  Britain,  a  day  before  she 
declared  war  on  Germany,  angered  the  Turks  by  confiscating  the  two 
Dreadnought  battleships,  Sultan  Osmon  and  Reshadie,  then  building  in 
British  shipyards  ;  and  second,  by  Germany's  transference  to  the  Turkish 
flag  of  the  big  battle-cruiser  Goeben  and  a  small  but  very  modern 
one,  Breslau.  These  two  ships  were  stationed  off  Algeria  when  war 
broke  out,  and,  after  eluding  the  Mediterranean  squadrons  searching 
for  them,  ran  from  the  British  light  cruiser  Gloucester  and  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople.  As  Turkey  was  at  this  date — August  9th,  1914 — 
a  neutral,  those  ships  should  havc>  been  interned  jiHim-  a  twcnty-four- 
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hour  stay  in  Turkish  waters,  but  a  few  days  later  Germany  calmly 
announced  that  she  had  transferred  them  to  her  Eastern  friends,  and 
therefore  they  were  secure  from  capture,  being  now  part  of  a  neutral 
navy.  The  transfer  was  altogether  illegal,  but  Goeben  became  Sultan 
Yawuz  Selim,  and  Breslau  changed  her  name  to  Medilli,  and  German 
sailors  and  officers,  wearing  the  fez  instead  of  their  ordinary  caps, 
remained  as  their  companies. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
campaign  ;  my  work  is  simply  to  state  what  happened.  Orders  were 
given  to  the  Allied  Fleets  to  prepare  to  rush  the  Dardanelles  and 
bombard  Constantinople  and  destroy  the  Turkish  navy  in  February, 
and  at  first  it  was  not  proposed  to  make  this  other  than  a  purely  naval 
operation.  Later,  however,  as  troops  became  available,  the  Army 
took  part  in  the  campaign,  always  under  the  Navy's  wing.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  then  newly  completed,  the  fairly  powerful  battleships  Lord 
Nelson  and  Agamemnon,  and  about  a  dozen  old  battleships  whose 
names  are  given  later,  were  detailed  to  form  the  attacking  force.  While 
this  fleet  was  gathering,  British  submarines  began  to  carry  the  war 
right  into  the  enemy's  waters.  One  of  them  made  the  passage  under- 
neath the  minefields  laid  by  the  Turks  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  destroyed 
the  enemy  battleship  Messoudieh  at  the  end  of  her  trip.  Later  she 
and  several  sisters  made  life  in  Turkish  waters  very  uncomfortable 
for  all  sorts  of  craft,  and  made  Goeben,  Breslau,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  German-manned,  German-trained  warships  of  the  enemy  stick 
close  to  port. 

On  February  18th  the  fleet  received  orders  for  a  real  bombard- 
ment, their  object  being  to  destroy  the  fort  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles.  Cornwallis,  Triumph,  Vengeance,  Albion, 
Inflexible — back  from  her  punishment  of  von  Spec's  squadron  in  the 
Pacific — and  the  French  battleship  Sujjren,  all  joined  in,  and  these 
sliips  closed  in  till,  when  within  five  thousand  yards,  the  forts  began 
to  reply  to  their  fire. 

While  this  bombardment  was  taking  place  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
ten  15-inch  guns,  arrived  to  observe  matters,  but  did  not  take 
any  part  in  the  show.  That  night  a  strong  gale  sprang  up  and 
caused  the  ships  to  put  to  sea,  and  the  weather  did  not  permit  of 
further  operations  till  February  25th,  when  Agamemnon  and  Gaulois, 
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took  on  one  fort  and  Queen  Elizabeth  another.  The  new  ship  fired 
at  a  range  of  13,000  yards,  and  when  her  1,950-lb,  shells  exploded 
the  Turks  thought  a  young  volcano  had  erupted  round  their  ears. 

While  this  was  happening  Cornwallis  and  Vengeance  did  some 
battle  practice,  running  past  the  forts  at  full  speed  and  firing  as  fast 
as  possible.  These  groups  carried  on  all  day,  Suffren,  Verite,  and 
Inflexible  adding  the  weight  of  their  metal  to  the  Turks'  punishment, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  darkness  settled,  the  minesweeping  trawlers  and 
their  destroyer  escort  closed  in  to  sweep  the  Avaters  free  of  mines  so 
that  the  fleets  could  work  on  the  morrow  in  fresh  waters. 

During  the  following  days  Vengeance  and  Cornwallis  both  landed 
parties  of  men  to  complete  the  work  their  guns  had  commenced — 
that  is,  to  blow  up  the  forts.  These  were  carrying  on  their  work 
when  a  Turkish  regiment  attempted  to  interfere  with  them,  but  Dublin 
scattered  these  with  her  4-inch,  and  the  forts  were  completely 
destroyed.  Irresistible,  too,  landed  men  later  on  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  forts  of  Kum  Kale  and  Seddul-Bahr  were  thus  dis- 
posed of.  Day  after  day  this  sort  of  bombardment  took  place,  and 
Canopus — another  survivor  from  the  Falklands — and  Swiftsure  now 
took  part  in  them. 

Cornwallis  had  an  interesting  job  on  the  night  of  March  13th, 
which  was  shooting  at  the  searchlights  used  for  detecting  our  mine- 
sweepers and  destroyers  at  work.  Then  Amethyst 
had  the  job  of  looking  after  the  trawlers  in  an 
attempt  to  sweep  the  Narrows,  and  got  badly 
battered  by  the  heavy  shore  guns.  Her  steering 
gear  was  disabled  early  on,  and  her  electric  light 
circuits  severed,  while  there  was  no  means  of  com- 
municating from  bridge  to  guns  or  engine  room. 
Time  after  time  the  little  ship  was  hit,  and  when 
she  did  at  last  get  out  of  the  mess  she  had  twenty- 
two  killed,  twenty-eight  severely,  and  ten  slightly 
wounded.  These,  of  course,  were  interludes  in  the 
ordinary  day's  work  of  bombardment,  which  went 
on  without  ceasing. 

The  Immortal  Gamble  was  by  no  means  a  bean- 
feast, as  was  evidenced  by  tlie  battle  of  the  Narrows, 
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when  a  real  attempt  Avas  made  to  rush  the  Dardanelles.  All  ships 
took  part  in  this  attack,  and  several  were  lost  and  very  badly 
damaged.  It  started  early  in  the  morning  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1915, 
when  a  signal  was  received  saying  submarine  E  15  was  aground  on 
the  Turkish  shore  and  her  officers  and  men  all  captured.  It  was 
determined  to  destroy  the  submarine.  First  of  all  aeroplanes 
dropped  bombs  near  her,  then  two  T.B.D.'s  ti'ied  to  torpedo  her,  as 
also  did  a  B  class  submarine,  who  only  managed  to  sink  a  tug  the 
Turks  had  put  alongside.  Then  Triumph  shelled  her,  with  little  effect, 
and  finally  two  picket  boats  torpedoed  her  from  their  dropping  gear. 

Early  next  morning  the  great  battle  was  begun.  Lord  Nelson, 
Agamemnon,  Inflexible,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  led  the  way,  firing  with 
their  long-range  guns  at  every  target  within  sight.  Then  the  French 
squadron,  Suffren,  Gaulois,  Verite,  and  Bouvet,  passed  on  and  engaged 
the  forts  at  10,000  yards.  Bouvet  was  blown  up  and  sank  in  less 
than  three  minutes  with  nearly  all  hands,  five  officers  and  fifty-six 
men  only  being  saved. 

Irresistible  and  Ocean,  quite  undaunted  by  this  reverse,  closed  in 
to  do  their  part,  and  after  her  turrets  had  been  put  out  of  action  the 
former  grounded,  being  taken  in  tow  by  Ocean  under  a  terrific  fire. 
Shortly  afterwards  Ocean  was  struck  either  by  an  enemy  mine  or 
torpedo,  and  the  destroyers  Kennel  and  Chelmer  had  the  very  un- 
pleasant job  of  rescuing  both  her  and  I r resistible'' s 
crew  under  concentrated  fire  from  ashore.  Chelmer 
was  almost  smashed  herself,  and  Kennet  was  making 
water  badly  in  the  engine-room,  but  they  managed 
to  get  back  to  port,  while  Ocean  and  Irresistible  both 
foundered.  Gaulois  was  so  badly  damaged  that  she 
had  to  be  beached  out  of  range  of  the  forts,  while 
Inflexible  had  a  very  close  call,  destroyers  standing 
by  her  in  readiness  to  take  off  her  crew  should  she 
show  signs  of  sinking.  Thus  ended  a  very  unsatis- 
factory day  from  the  Allied  point  of  view — ^three 
battleships  lost  and  two  others  out  of  action,  while 
the  Dardanelles  was  still  unforced. 

After  this  it  was  decided  that  the  Army  must  help 
in  the  Immortal  Gamble,  and  so  an  army  was  collected 
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at  Mudros,  in  the  Isle  of  Lemnos.  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
arrived  there  daily,  as  well  as  Royal  Marines,  and  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  troops.  Half  a  dozen  transports  a  day  came  in,  and  soon 
there  were  ships  of  every  known  British  steamship  line,  and  a  few 
that  were  not  known.  Implacable  joined  up  to  replace  Ocean,  and 
Euryalus  came  from  the  North  Sea  to  do  her  part. 

Then  followed  the  immortal  landing,  which  will  place  the  name 
Anzac  ever  on  the  roll  of  glorious  fame.  To  understand  it,  it  must 
be  realised  that  the  shores  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  had  been  divided 
off  on  the  Army's  ordnance  charts  into  certain  beaches,  called  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Taking  a  map  of  the  peninsula,  "  Y  "  beach 
will  be  found  about  7,000  yards  north-east  of  Cape  Tekeh  ;  with 
"  X  "  beach  a  thousand  yards  from  the  same  point.  "  W  "  beach 
stretched  between  Capes  Tekeh  and  Helles,  while  "  V  "  beach  went 
from  the  latter  to  Seddul  Bahr.  "  S  "  beach  Avas  at  Eski-Hissarlk 
Point. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  for  a  main  landing  to  take  place  at 
Gaba  Tepe  and  a  second  on  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula.  In 
addition,  a  landing  was  to  be  made  at  Kum  Kale,  while  five  other 
landings  were  to  be  made  at  the  lettered  beaches  mentioned  above. 

To  take  them  in  their  order,  the  main  landing  at  Gaba  Tepe, 
which  was  to  be  the  first,  was  in  charge  of  the  British  rear-admiral, 
who  had  five  battleships,  one  cruiser,  eight  destroyers,  a  seaplane 
carrier,  a  balloon  ship,  and  fifteen  trawlers  to  assist  him.  The  landing 
commenced  at  4.20  a.m.  on  April  25th,  1915.  Here  a  surprise  was 
tried,  the  first  troops  to  be  landed  being  carried  in  Queen,  London,  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  while  Triumph,  Majestic,  and  Bacchante  covered  them 
with  gunfire.  The  first  three  ships  were  towing  boats  full  of  soldiers, 
and  when  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  beach  these  were  sent  ahead, 
and  the  landing  effected.     Australians  were  employed  here. 

Silently  the  fleets  steamed  up  the  Straits  to  their  task,  towing 
their  boats,  while  ahead  steamed  the  soldier-filled  trawlers.  The 
Turks  had  wind  of  the  attempt,  but  failed  to  stop  it,  and  the  war- 
ships' heavy  gunfire  prevented  their  attacking  before  the  landing 
party  had  made  itself  secure  in  its  trenches. 

The  landing  at  the  southern  end — at  what  was  called  Ue  Tott's 
Battery — was  also  a  success,  seven  battleships,  four  cruisers,  six  fleet 
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sweepers  and  foiirteen  trawlers  taking  part.  The  landing  in  this  area 
was  to  be  made  at  the  five  lettered  beaches  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  the  story  of  those  landings  will  never  die.  I  will  take  them  in 
order. 

At  "  Y  "  beach  the  troops  to  be  landed  were  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers,  previously  embarked  in  Amethyst  and  Sapphire  and  two 
regiilar  transports.  The  battleship  Goliath  covered  the  landing  with 
her  guns,  and  the  troops  gained  the  top  of  the  cliffs  without  being 
opposed.  Here,  however,  despite  the  reinforcement  of  a  battalion 
of  Royal  Marines,  the  Turks  put  up  so  stout  a  fight  that  the  position 
was  swiftly  rendered  untenable,  and  they  were  compelled  the  next 
night  to  re-embark  in  the  same  ships,  added  to  by  Talbot  and  Dublin. 

The  2nd  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers,  who  were  embarked  in  Implacable 
for  landing  at  "  X "  beach,  had  a  better  time  of  it.  This  ship 
simply  proceeded  to  the  landing  stage,  of  course  under  fire,  where 
the  troops  were  disembarked  in  two  and  a  half  hours  without  a  single 
casualty.  It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  position  and  struc- 
ture of  this  beach  afforded  easy  landing,  and  that  ImplacabW s  guns 
covered  all  Turkish  batteries  in  the  vicinity. 

Implacable,  as  soon  as  this  landing  was  completed,  moved  to  assist 
Euryaltis  at  "  W  "  beach,  where  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  were  landed, 
in  the  face  of  a  destructive  fire.  The  ships  were  firing  their  guns  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  loaded,  and  it  was  only  after  a  strenuous  fight 
that  this  important  landing  was  made  secure.  Success  was  all  the 
more  important,  as  the  landing  at  "  V  "  beach  was  held  up. 

In  this  case  the  famous  coUier  River  Clyde  was  specially  prepared 
for  the  landing.  Large  openings  had  been  cut  into  her  sides  and 
gangways  built  from  which  the  troops  could  reach  a  bridge  formed 
of  hghters  between  the  point  where  River  Clyde  was  to  rim  agroimd 
and  the  dry  beach.  The  plan  succeeded  half-way,  the  ship  groxinded, 
and  the  bridge  of  lighters  was  constructed,  but  as  soon  as  the  troops 
appeared  on  the  gangways  carefvdly  concealed  gims  on  the  shore 
swept  them  into  the  sea. 

Then  one  of  the  lighters  broke  adrift,  and  had  to  be  brought  back, 
so  Commander  Unwin  left  the  collier  and  swam  to  the  hghter  with  a 
rope.  Then,  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  water,  with  rifle  bullets  kicking 
up  little  foimtains   all   round  him,  he  got  the  bridge  reconstructed. 
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only  to  have  it  smashed  up  again.  Then  Midshipmen  Drewry  and 
Malleson  set  about  the  same  task,  and,  though  wounded,  carried  it 
out,  assisted  by  Seamen  WiUiams  and  Samson  of  Hussar.  The  bridge 
was  at  last  remade,  and  after  nightfall  the  troops  poured  over  it  and 
into  the  boats,  and  once  ashore,  and  supported  by  gunfire  from  all 
the  ships,  amply  avenged  the  comrades  they  had  lost  during  the  day. 
Thus  ended  the  historic  landing,  five  V.C.'s  being  given  to  the 
officers  and  men  I  have  named,  and  five  hundred  more  being  earned. 
The  Army  had  won  its  first  Gallipoli  battle,  thanks  to 
the  Navy.  And  it  was  thanks  to  the  Navy  and  the 
stores,  munitions,  and  reinforcements  that  the  Army 
continued  to  be  victorious  up  to  a  certain  point. 

While  the  Army  were  attending  to  the  Turks  in 
Europe,  the  Navy  went  over  to  keep  those  in  Asia  well 
employed,  so  as  to  prevent  their  reinforcing  their 
threatened  compatriots,  though  some  ships  were  left  to 
take  care  of  the  various  beaches.  Goliath  was  tor- 
pedoed at  night  whilst  performing  this  latter  duty  and 
completely  lost.  Then  a  German  submarine  sunk  Triumph  off  Anzac, 
Majestic  following  her  shortly  afterwards.  Then  the  advent  of 
monitors,  which  were  submarine  and  mine-proof,  answered  the  sub- 
marine menace,  while  fast  motor  boats  and  destroyers  hunted  the 
U's  everywhere. 

Our  own  submarines  were  still  busy,  every  day  one  or  other  re- 
turning to  fill  up  with  stores  and  torpedoes  and  to  report  severe  enemy 
losses.  Then  another  landing  took  place,  this  time  in  the  dead  of 
night  and  noiselessly,  and  the  Turks  were  exceedingly  surprised  when 
their  flank  was  turned. 

In  order  to  make  safe  harbours  for  small  craft  during  the  winter 
of  1915,  when  the  shore  campaign  had  settled  down  to  trench  war- 
fare, the  Navy  decided  to  sink  old  steamers  near  each  of  the  beaches 
to  make  breakwaters.  This  work  was  carried  out  in  due  course,  and 
the  trawlers  saved  from  much  rough  weather. 

But  the  scheme  for  taking  Constantinople  by  land  was  being  held 
up,  and  appeared  hopeless,  so  after  ten  months  an  evacuation  of 
Gallipoli  was  decided  upon.  This  was  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  on  the  night  of  December   19th -20th.    191 5     atid   the  Turks 
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never  knew  that  it  was  even  taking  place  !  The  Navy  stood  by  all 
that  fateful  Sunday  night,  ready  to  use  every  gun  on  the  Turks  ashore 
should  they  by  any  chance  try  to  rush  the  retreating  soldiery,  but 
nothing  happened,  and  on  the  morning  of  December  20th  all  that 
remained  ashore  of  the  Dardanelles  army  were  a  few  smouldering 
dumps  of  stores  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  carry  away. 

Thus  ended  the  Immortal  Gamble,  when  lives  of  men  were  staked 
against  a  great  chance.  Thus  ended  a  venture  which,  had  the  Navy 
been  composed  wholly  of  pre-Dreadnought  ships,  would 
have  proved  exceedingly  costly  and  might  have 
threatened  our  supremacy  in  the  North  Sea.  It  is 
worth  while  noting  that  the  very  first  bombardment 
was  assisted  by  the  guns  of  Indefatigable  and  Indomit- 
able, and  had  the  enemy  only  known  that  these  ships 
were  away  from  our  main  fleet  he  might  have  tried 
conclusions  with  them.  Later  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  so,  and  they  rejoined  the  Grand  Fleet  a  few 
weeks  after. 

Some  ships  came  home  to  be  re-gunned  and  refitted  ;  others  took 
their  places.  The  submarines  continued  to  strafe  Turkish  ships  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  battleships  and  cruisers  to  worry  the 
forts  on  the  heights,  but  there  were  no  more  landings  in  the  face  of 
heavy  odds,  no  more  epic  nights  when  minesweepers  and  destroyers 
worked  in  a  shell-strewn,  death-haunted  area,  when  every  man  was 
a  hero  than  whom  none 

"  More  active   valiant,   or  more   valiant  young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds." 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE  NAVY  IN  MESOPOTAMIA 

I  IKE  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  the  Mesopotamian  Expedition  might 
be  classed  as  amphibious  warfare — that  is,  operations  where  both 
— #the  Army  and  the  Navy  assisted  each  other.  Unhke  the  GalUpoli 
campaign,  however,  the  Mesopotamian  Expedition  started  with  the 
Army  instead  of  the  Navj%  and  only  after  the  initial  stages  were  ships 
of  war  called  in  to  assist.  In  April,  1915,  there  were  brigades  of  troops 
at  Ahwaz  and  at  Kurnah,  holding  up  the  Turkish  Army.  Gathered 
together  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  the  flotilla  detailed  to  help  these 
troops  when  they  should  be  required,  consisting  of  H.M.  armed  launches 
Miner,  Comet,  Lewis  Felly,  Shaitan,  and  Sumana,  the  stern  paddle 
wheelers  Shushan  and  Massoudieh,  several  boats  armed  with  guns 
and  towed  by  horses,  a  few  motor  laimches,  the  Sloops  of  War  Thora 
(in  charge  of  the  flotilla)  and  Odin,  and  a  few  lighters. 

Shushan  in  particular  was  a  shaky  old'  craft,  and  there  was  a  per- 
sistent rumour  in  the  fleet — it  amounted  almost  to  a  beUef — that  in 
her  palmy  days  she  had  been  the  Royal  yacht  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
King  of  Babylon.  Anyhow,  she  was  very  old,  and  carried  a  12- 
pounder  in  her  bows.  Later  on.  Firefly,  a  specially  constructed  gun- 
boat, and  the  famous  J  ulnar  joined  up  with  this  squadron,  and  all 
did  excellent  work. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  campaign  was  spasmodic,  and  no  con- 
nected story  can  be  given,  especially  as  I  am  concerned  only  with  the 
Navy's  exploits  and  not  with  the  Army's.  I  shall  therefore  describe 
some  of  the  operations  the  Navy  took  particular  part  in,  confining  my 
observations  to  stating  that  here  again  it  was  on  the  support  of  the 
Navy  that  the  Army  ashore  depended,  and  that  naval  brains  were 
responsible  for  many  of  the  aids  to  victory  which  led  directly  to  the 
taking  of  Baghdad,  and  the  ending  of  this  side  issue  of  the  Great  War. 

On  December  8rd,  the  flotilla  left  Basrah,  which  was  their  base, 
and  proceeded  up  the  River  Euphrates  to  where  the  River  Tigris 
joins   it,   from  here  acting;  as  fuld   artillery  to  the  troops  advancing 
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ashore.  Lewis  Pelly,  Miner,  and  Shaitan  got  within  eight  hxmdred 
yards  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  and  though  Miner  was  badly  damaged, 
they  caused  the  Turks  to  retire  hurriedly. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  reported  to  Thora  that  the  Turks  were 
shelling  the  trenches  from  a  spot  well  within  range  of  the  river,  and 
would  she  please  dislodge  them.  Next  morning  she  started  out  on 
the  job,  and  was  cruising  up  the  river  to  take  up  position  when  the 
Turkish  gunboat  Marmaris,  which  usually  ran  for  her  life  whenever 
a  British  flag  appeared  within  vision,  was  observed  coming  dowr 
stream  as  though  to  attack. 

Then  suddenly  the  newcomer  anchored,  and  shouted  defiance  at 
Thora  with  her  t^vin  9-pounders.  Thord's  captain,  being  possessed 
of  the  gift  of  common  sense,  also  dropped  anchor  and  waited.  Pre- 
sently Marmaris,  as  though  tired  of  waiting  for  an  opponent  who 
refused  battle,  lifted  her  hook  and  turned  for  home,  and  almost  imme- 
diately there  rose  in  the  river  a  dozen  mighty  fountains  of  water. 
The  Turks  had  mined  the  passage  and  sent  Marmaris  to  lure  any 
British  ship  across  the  stretch,  when  an  observer  on  shore  would 
touch  a  button,  and  the  British  ship  would  not  know  what  had  hit 
her. 

During  the  advance  from  Kurnah  to  Amarah  the  Navy  had  a 
regular  field  day.  The  enemy  was  retreating,  his  steamers  towing 
barges  full  of  soldiers  and  his  mahehahs — sailing  barges — beating 
against  wind  and  tide.  Ahead  of  all  was  Marmaris,  hurrying  for 
safety  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tigris. 

Yard  by  yard  the  British  closed  in,  sinking  steamers  and  maheliahs 
by  gunfire,  till  evening  fell.  Then  the  sails  came  down  and  the  steamers 
surrendered  wholesale,  while  Marmaris  still  fled,  pursued  by  the 
armed  launches.  The  steamers  were  cleared  of  their  troops,  which 
were  imprisoned  at  Ezra's  Tomb,  while  Marmaris  committed  suicide  in  a 
backwater,  driven  to  desperation  and  set  on  fire  by  her  crew  of  mixed 
Germans  and  Turks  rather  than  surrender.  Thus  the  Navy  took 
Amarah,  while  the  Army  was  a  full  day  behind — the  force,  all  told, 
consisting  of  eighty-eight  officers  and  men.  One  incident  well  depicts 
the  confidence  of  the  Navy.  A  heutenant  with  six  men  went  ashore 
and  found  his  way  to  the  Turkish  barracks,  then  occupied  by  four 
hundred  soldiers.     Finding  the  officer  of  the  guard,   he  called  upon 
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that  officer  to  surrender,  stating  that  the  place  had  been  captured. 
The  officer  swallowed  the  bluff,  and  for  months  the  entire  Mesopota- 
mian  Force  laughed  at  the  joke  of  the  seven  who  captured  four 
hundred. 

A  month  later  the  force  commenced  to  advance  up  the  Euphrates, 
with  the  object  of  taking  Nasirayah,  which  the  Turks  used  as  a  base. 
Hammar  Lake,  which  had  to  be  crossed,  contained  only  five  feet 
of  water,  though  when  an  obstruction  across  the  river  above  it  was 
blown  up  by  dynamite,  the  waters  rushed  through  it  so  fast  that  the 
horse  boats  and  barges  had  to  be  towed  through  by  bigger  ships, 
and  sometimes  by  parties  of  men  on  the  beach. 

Inside  the  Hakeekah  Channel,  however,  the  enemy  showed  he 
was  still  awake,  and  that  he  objected  to  the  whole  affair.  Two  English 
built  Turkish-owned  motor  launches  opened  fire  on  the  flotilla,  but 
when  their  fire  was  returned  they  retired  gracefully.  Half  a  mile  up 
the  channel  the  British  came  to  a  second  obstruction,  formed  of 
maheliahs  filled  with  mud  and  sunk  across  the  channel,  and  the 
two  motor  boats,  drawing  little  water,  managed  to  get  over  this 
hidden  barrier,  and  to  harass  exceedingly  the  parties  who  tried  to 
remove  it. 

Divers  went  down  under  great  difficulties  and  placed  the  gun- 
cotton  charges  necessary  for  its  destruction,  and  presently  there  was 
a  mighty  bang  and  the  water  poured  through.  The  ships  had  to 
anchor  hurriedly  to  avoid  being  swept  back  by  the  mighty  tide,  and 
several  barges  and  lighters  who  had  no  anchors  were  forced  aground. 
These  had  to  be  hauled  off — of  course  under  fire — by  men  tailing 
on  to  hawsers  and  walking  ashore,  and  at  long  last 
the  flotilla  proceeded  to  assist  the  Army  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  batteries  and  troops  entrenched  on  the  river 
banks. 

Three  days  later  the  flotilla  captured  a  village,  the 
Army  being  well  astern,  and  also  managed  to  catch  one 
of  the  armed  motor  launches  on  the  hop  and  sink  her 
with  a  few  well-directed  shots.  Tlien  the  great  attack 
began,  one  of  the  naval  officers  laying  his  ship  at  the 
end  of  the  Turkish  trench  where  it  rested  on  the  river 
l)ank,  and   eiililadiiiif  tlu-  whole   position  with  his  guns 
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and  maxims,  while  his  crew  did  target  practice  with  rifles — that  was 
Shushan^  the  old  and  venerable,  but  thoroughly  up-to-the-minute  ship. 

Shushan  it  was  also  who  gave  the  remaining  Turkish  motor  launch 
three  shots  from  his  forward  12-pounder,  and  set  her  ablaze  with 
the  third,  so  that  her  crew  ran  her  into  the  bank  and  left  her  to  burn. 

At  Nasirayah  the  flotilla  found  white  flags  flying,  but  some  Turks 
fired  on  them  with  rifles  from  windows,  and  so  guns  and  maxims  were 
once  more  brought  into  play.  Next  morning  the  enemy  had  gone, 
and  so  the  town  passed  into  our  hands  without  loss. 

A  few  months  later  another  attempt  was  made  to  advance  inland, 
and  this  time  the  Army  advanced  on  both  banks  of  the  river  while 
the  little  armed  launches  helped  with  their  guns  in  the  middle.  The 
latter  bombarded  the  right  bank  to  make  the  Turks  believe  that  the 
Army's  main  attack  was  to  be  delivered  there,  when  it  was  really 
intended  for  the  other  side.  Then  they  moved  upstream  and  engaged 
the  enemy  at  close  range.  Later  on  it  was  reported  that  the  Turks 
had  placed  an  obstruction  across  the  river  near  Kut,  and  the  three 
armed  launches  Comet,  Shaitan,  and  Sumana  slipped  off  at  full  speed 
to  attend  to  it.  A  heavy  fire  had  to  be  negotiated  before  they  could 
find  out  what  the  obstruction  was,  and  eventually  Comet  discovered 
it  to  be  an  iron  lighter  moored  between  two  wooden  barges,  and  covered 
by  guns  big  enough  to  sink  any  craft  who  stopped  for  only  a  second 
alongside  it.  Comet,  however,  ran  alongside  long  enough  for  her 
commanding  officer  to  board  the  iron  lighter  with  an  axe.  The  reason 
why  the  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant-Commander  Edgar  C.  Cook- 
son,  R.N.,  went  with  the  axe  was  because  he  knew  it  was  certain 
death,  and  he  refused  to  expose  any  of  his  men  to  it. 
Twelve  men  of  her  crew  were  wounded,  and  she  was 
badly  battered.  But  the  iron  lighter,  freed,  floated 
down  the  tide,  and  the  way  to  Kut  was  open. 

Next  morning  the  three  launches  went  upstream 
early,  and  at  ten  o'clock  were  off  Kut.  Here  Sumana 
ran  aground  and  broke  her  rudders,  Shaitan  was  hit 
by  a  shell,  while  Comet  retaliated  by  dropping  a  shell 
into  Busrah,  another  enemy,  whereupon  the  Turk  cast 
off  two  barges  full  of  ammunition  which  he  was  towing, 
and  scuttled  for  safety.    Shaitan  and  Cornet  got  Sumana 
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off  the  mud,  and  the  three  ships,  badly  battered  and  sadly  in  need 
of  medical  and  dockyard  attention,  ran  on  into  Kut  and  stayed  there. 

The  Navy  in  Mesopotamia  was  never  so  hard  worked  as  during 
the  retreat  from  Ctesiphon  to  Kut,  where  General  Townshend  became 
besieged  by  the  Turks.  This  was  a  ten-day  and  ten-night  job,  for 
the  retreat  started  on  the  night  of  November  25th,  and  finished  on 
that  of  December  5th.  There  were  here  engaged  only  Firefly,  newly 
joined  up.  Comet,  Shaitan,  Sumana,  Shushan,  and  Massoudieh,  and 
four  horse  boats,  each  with  a  naval  4'7-inch  gun  aboard.  None 
of  the  other  ships  could  get  so  far  up  the  river,  and  so  this  little  force 
had  to  do  what  it  could. 

This  time  the  Turks  attacked,  and  shelled  the  river  and  the  banks 
continuously,  so  that  it  was  certain  death  to  attempt  to  venture  out 
from  cover.  The  Army,  meanwhile,  was  fighting  its  stiffest  battle, 
and  was  only  just  holding  its  own  against  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  Turks  opposed  to  it.  The  food,  arms,  ammunition,  and  wounded 
of  the  Army  were  stowed  in  barges  towed  in  pairs  alongside  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer,  and  nearly  all  these  transports  got  stuck  in  the  river 
on  the  sandbanks  about  four  miles  below  Lajj,  and  the  naval  flotilla 
had  a  new  job — -the  rescue  of  Army  rations. 

One  of  the  steamers  ran  aground,  and  Comet  and  Shushan  went  to 
get  her  off,  carrying  on  a  hot  argument  with  enemy  cavalry  the  whole 
time.  The  work  of  rescuing  stranded  barges  went  on  all  that  night 
and  most  of  next  day,  and  when  the  last  of  the  stranded  transports 
had  been  got  clear.  Comet  and  Shaitan  grounded  themselves.  Cornet 
got  clear,  wlule  Firefly  and  Shitshan  tried  to  haul  off  Shaitan.  But 
the  latter  craft  was  past  hope,  so  her  guns,  crew,  and  stores  were  taken 
out  and  she  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Next  morning  the  Turkish  position  was  improved,  so  the  retreat 
had  to  go  on.  Firefly  and  Comet,  with  a  gunboat,  were  busy  sprinkling 
with  lyddite  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  at  3,000  yards  range,  while 
the  Army  melted  away  down  river,  leaving  the  three  intrepid  craft 
to  act  as  rearguard,  the  others  having  gone  on  with  the  transports. 
A  shell  hit  Firefly  amidships  and  ruptured  her  boiler  so  that  she  could 
not  steam.  Comet  took  her  in  tow,  but  in  rounding  a  narrow  bend 
both  ships  went  aground.  Firefly  broke  clear,  and  was  sent  floating 
downstroam,  to  ground  a  littk'  later  on  anotlur  shoal,  while  Sumana 
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raced  back  to  tow  Comet  off.  Later  the  senior  naval  officer,  seeing 
that  he  was  being  surrounded  on  all  sides,  decided  to  abandon  both 
ships,  and  getting  his  men,  as  well  as  Firefly's  complement,  into  Sumana, 
he  left  the  two  launches  to  the  enemy,  both  on  fire,  of  course. 

No  record  of  the  Navy's  work  in  Mesopotamia  can  be  complete 
without  the  story  of  Julnar.  She  was  the  fastest  river  boat  in  that 
region,  and  was  specially  armoured  for  her  job,  which  was  dashing  to 
Kut  with  food,  stores,  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  General  To\vn- 
shend's  beleaguered  garrison.  She  had  to  face  the  winding  river  and 
its  ever-shifting  shoals,  the  massed  weight  of  the  enemy  artillery, 
and  she  had  to  make  the  attempt  in  the  dark.  She  had  aboard  250 
tons  of  food  as  well  as  shells  and  rifle  ammunition,  and  she  would 
have  been  worth  three  army  corps  to  the  garrison  at  Kut. 

She  started  on  April  24th  on  her  perilous  enterprise,  dashing  off 
at  full  speed  up  the  inky  river  in  the  inky  darkness,  with  never  a 
sound  to  tell  of  her  going.  She  had  five  hours  to  cover  twenty  miles 
before  the  moon  rose.  She  got  to  within  four  miles  of  Kut,  and  then 
the  river  beat  her — she  ran  aground  on  a  shoal,  and  next  day  her 
men  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  her  two  officers  having 
been  killed  by  rifle  fire.  The  flotilla  waited  for  the  signal  which  should 
tell  them  the  forlorn  hope  had  been  successful,  the  Army  waited  for 
the  stores  they  knew  were  coming — both  waited  in  vain,  for  the  Turks 
alone  knew  Julnar's  fate,  and  they  told  no  secrets. 

But  in  the  later  days,  when  General  Maude  took  charge  of  the 
expedition,  Julnar  and  Firefly  and  Comet  were  all  recovered,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  flotilla  pushed  onwards  on  that  victorious  march 
to  Baghdad  which  destroyed  utterly  Germany's  dream  of  power  in 
the  Near  East. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  DOVER  PATROL 

PERHAPS,  after  the  Grand  Fleet,  the  best-known  section  of  the 
Royal  Navy  was  the  Dover  Patrol,  though  this  title  by  no  means 
described  either  its  composition  or  its  duties.  It  consisted  of 
all  kinds  of  ships,  from  battleships  down  to  motor  boats,  and  its  dutief 
were  as  varied  as  its  craft. 

There  were  in  it  old  battleships  which  formed  the  reserve  squadrons 
for  the  fighting  fleets,  many  of  which  had  been  brought  practically 
from  the  scrap-heap  to  serve.  One  of  these.  Bulwark,  blew  up  at  her 
anchorage  one  day,  with  appalling  loss  of  life,  and  Formidable,  a  sister 
vessel,  was  torpedoed  down  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel.  Cruisers,  too, 
there  were,  some  of  a  very  elderly  type,  others  the  last  word  in  British 
naval  construction,  while  still  others  performed  duties  their  designers 
had  never  reckoned  for.  Hatvke  and  Hermes  were  of  this  latter  class, 
and  both  acted  as  seaplane  mother  ships,  and  were  lost  while  so  acting. 

Destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  were  numbered  in  the  Patrol  in 
scores,  and  here  again  they  ranged  from  very  old  craft  to  ships  capable 
of  taking  on  anything  the  enemy  could  send  out  to  meet  them.  This 
was  well  evidenced  in  the  famous  fight  of  H.INI.  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers 
Sivift  and  Broke — the  fight  of  two  against  five. 

These  two  ships  were  on  barrier  patrol — that  is,  they  were  the 
outer  guard  of  England's  defences  against  invasion.  The  night  was 
black  and  starless,  when  suddenly  there  came  out  of  it  the  flashes  of 
gunfire — five  German  torpedo  boats  had  slipped  out  of  Zeebrugge, 
made  a  lightning  dash  at  full  speed  across  the  eighty  odd  miles  of  water 
that  separated  Belgium  from  England,  and  were  pumping  shells  with 
great  rapidity  and  precision  into  a  ploughed  field  in  Kent.  Swift  and 
Broke  turned  to  investigate  the  firing,  slipping  down  at  full  speed  in 
the  darkness.  Presently  as  they  approached,  intending  to  surprise 
the  raiders  and  deliver  an  avenging  blow  before  they  could  turn  for 
home,  the  searchlights  ashore  switched  on,  and  fell  full  on  their  hulls, 
revraling  thcni  to  the  nuiiiy,  at  the  snnir  time  disclosing  the  fact  tliat 
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there  were  five  of  these  ships  arrayed  against  them.  The  surprise  was 
ruined,  but  the  fight  was  not.  Swift  and  Broke  sailed  into  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Nelson's  best  traditions.  Swift  engaged  the  German  flag- 
boat  at  short  range,  and  peppered  him  so  badly  that  he  turned  and 
scuttled  off.  Swift  following  at  full  speed. 

Broke,  meanwhile,  had  turned  and  headed  for  the  second  enemy, 
intending  to  ram,  when  he  slewed  and  evaded  her.  A  torpedo  intended 
for  him,  however,  caught  the  third  ship,  and  she  at  once  blew  up  and 
commenced  to  founder.  Nothing  daunted,  Broke  turned  again,  and 
this  time  succeeded  in  slamming  her  knife-like  bows  into  the  hull  of 
the  second  German,  despite  the  heavy  fire  he  and  his  consort  were 
still  sending  into  her. 

Broke  seemed  to  stop  dead  with  the  shock  of  impact,  and  that  gave 
the  Germans,  who  had  evidently  been  prepared  for  some  such  fate, 
a  chance  to  clamber  on  to  her  forecastle  and  try  to  take  her  by  boarding. 
The  enemy  were  armed  with  bayonets  and  rifles,  and  our  men  had 
nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  weapons,  save  a  handspike  and  crowbar 
that  lay  handy.  Nevertheless,  they  rushed  the  Germans,  headed  by 
Midshipman  Donald  Gyles,  who,  though  wounded,  was  at  his  post  with 
the  forecastle  guns.  One  German  attempted  to  bayonet  the  young 
officer,  but  an  able  seaman  knocked  him  down,  and  as  he  fell  Gyles 
shot  him  with  his  revolver. 

The  British  bluejackets,  armed  with  the  rifles  they  took  from  their 
enemies,  then  swept  forward  in  a  solid  mass  and  bore  the  Germans 
overboard  by  sheer  weight  of  determination.  During  this  melee  the  re- 
maining German  ships  had  fled  into  the  night,  waiting  for  no  more  punish, 
ment,  and  so  when  Swift,  having  badly  battered  her  adversary,  re- 
joined Broke,  the  two  ships  were  almost  wrecks.  But  as  they  were 
towed  into  Dover  Harbour  for  repair  in  the  dim  light  of  the  dawning, 
they  received  an  ovation  and  a  "  Well  done  !  "  from  every  fleetmate  in 
the  Dover  Patrol.     That  was  the  fight  of  the  five  to  two  ! 

Submarines,  also,  there  were  in  the  Patrol,  some  of  a  type  that  the 
Navy  had  been  on  the  point  of  discarding  when  the  war  broke  out ; 
some  that  astonished  the  world  when,  after  the  armistice,  details  re- 
garding them  were  allowed  to  leak  out.  One  of  these  latter  was  M.l, 
who  possessed  a  short  twelve-inch  howitzer,  intended  for  the  bombard- 
ment of  German  positions  ashore  at  night ;    two  of  the  former  were 
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the  submarines  which  helped  to  bottle  up  Zeebrugge,  as  related  in 
another  chapter. 

There  were  airships  here,  too,  and  observation  balloons  and  sea- 
planes, many  of  whom  fought  aerial  invaders  that  came  in  the  night ; 
others  of  whom  dropped  bombs  on  enemy  submarines  and  forced  them 
into  traps  specially  set  for  them.  Also  there  were  squadrons  of  aero- 
planes whose  delight  it  was  on  a  starry  night  to  visit  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend,  and  give  the  Germans  in  those  ports  a  taste  of  what  their 
Gothas  gave  London  till  the  game  got  too  hot  for  them. 

Trawlers,  who  sowed  and  swept  up  mines,  and  who  acted  as  special 
policemen  in  the  English  Channel,  guarding  the  mine-  and  submarine- 
free  routes  so  that  England's  supply  of  food  should  not  be  held  up  ; 
drifters,  who  punched  up  and  down  the  edges  of  lonely  spreads  of  traps 
for  U-boats,  praying  for  the  moment  when  they  might  be  able  to  use 
the  guns  they  were  equipped  with  ;  one-time  paddle  steamers,  whose 
job  was  the  destruction  of  wrecks  that  blocked  the  fairways  used  by 
the  greater  vessels  in  their  comings  and  goings  ;  swift  motor  launches 
and  coastal  motor  boats  ;  monitors,  sloops  of  war  that  had  long  been 
removed  from  the  active  list  and  made  ready  for  the  shipbreaker's 
yard — all  these  and  many  more  were  in  the  Dover  Patrol. 

It  was  through  the  Dover  Patrol  that  the  marines  drawn  from  the 
hiding  German  warships  stowed  snugly  in  the  Kiel  Canal  were  provided 
with  diversions  to  enable  them  to  pass  more  or  less 
pleasantly  the  time  they  spent  in  the  trenches  and 
fortifications  along  the  Belgian  coast,  and  this  the 
Patrol  did  by  means  of  its  monitors. 

Also,  the  Patrol's  destroyers,  in  addition  to  keeping 
the  ways  of  the  Channel  clear,  occasionally  made 
excursions  towards  the  hostile  shore,  not  a  few  times 
encountering  enemy  vessels  who  had  to  be  either 
sunk  or  put  to  flight.  This,  of  course,  besides  making 
raids  themselves  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

Its  forces  were  also  responsible  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  transports  that  incessantly  flitted 
between  England  and  France — ships  wliich  carried 
millions  of  men  and  Inindrcds  of  millions  of  pounds' 
wortti  of  stores  and  iiumitions  for  tl\e  diseoiiiliture  of 
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the  Hun  in  France  and  Flanders.  So  well  did  the  Patrol  do  this  part 
of  its  work  that  it  was  able  to  boast  to  the  very  end  that  not  a  single 
soldier  had  lost  his  life  through  enemy  action  during  the  passage  to 
the  Continent. 

Also,  there  were  special  vessels  to  be  run  to  bring  the  Tommies  home 
for  their  exceedingly  well-earned  leave,  and  the  Patrol  looked  after 
these  as  well  as  they  looked  after  the  transports.  Indeed,  once  the 
man  stepped  aboard  the  ship  at  Le  Havre  or  Boulogne  or  Calais  en 
route  for  Blighty,  he  was  as  safe  as  though  he  were  already  in  the  train 
in  tliis  country. 

The  Dover  Patrol  guarded  well  the  secret  of  the  war,  and  until  it 
was  all  over  not  many  people  in  Britain  knew  of  the  existence  of  a 
port  named  Richborough,  where  trainloads  of  munitions  and  stores 
were  shoved  aboard  specially  constructed  flat-bottomed  ferry  boats, 
which,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Dover  Patrol,  carried  the  trains 
over  the  Channel  waters  till  they  ran  ashore  on  to  the  railway  lines  of 
Northern  France. 

Rear-Admiral  Tyrwhitt's  fine  cruiser  and  destroyer  forces,  though 
they  were  based  on  Harwich,  were  part  of  the  Dover  Patrol,  and,  as 
part  of  the  pack  that  hunted  the  U-boat,  it  was  only  fitting  that  they 
should  have  been  selected  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  undersea 
craft  when  the  Hun  finally  threw  up  the  sponge  and  cried  "  Kamerad  !  " 
This  squadron  always  maintained  a  "  striking  force  " 
ready  at  a  second's  notice  to  sally  forth  to  sea  and 
engage  the  enemy,  no  matter  what  his  numbers  or 
his  composition. 

Stories  of  the  Dover  Patrol  would  fill  this  volume 
alone— they  are  endless.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
kept  open  the  lines  of  commimication  between  Eng- 
land and  France  and  England  and  every  country 
from  which  we  drew  food  or  munitions  during  the 
war  ;  that  they  spoiled  many  a  blockade  runner's 
scheme,  and  that  until  the  armistice  came,  they  were 
ever  ready  and  eager  to  do  anything  which  would 
hamper  the  Hun,  and  make  him  sorry  that  he  ever 
started  a  war. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND 

WHATEVER  the  Battle  of  Jutland  has  proved,  one  thing  is 
certain.  The  German  Fleet  never  intended  to  fight,  but, 
thinking  that  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  snugly  anchored  at  a  safe 
distance  in  a  Scottish  harbour,  and  that  the  ever-present  Beatty  would 
never  dare  to  attack  such  a  force  with  his  small  squadron  of  battle- 
cruisers,  they  were  making  one  of  their  much-advertised  "  cruises  " 
with  the  intention  of  rounding  the  Cap  of  Denmark  and  returning  to 
Kiel  harbour  on  the  other  side,  when  their  wireless  press  would  have 
informed  the  world  the  while  that  the  German  Navy  had  made  an 
extensive  sortie  into  the  North  Sea  without  sight  of  the  enemy. 

It  should  be  here  explained  that  the  majority  of  the  German 
people  away  from  the  naval  ports  firmly  believed  that  the  British 
Fleet  were  afraid  of  meeting  their  own  navy,  and  that  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  could  steam  forth  whenever  it  so  desired  without 
any  fear  of  being  hurt.  That  exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case  is  now 
a  matter  of  history,  and  when  the  German  people  knew  it  they  re- 
volted against  their  rulers,  led  by  seamen  who  had  mutinied  because 
they  had  been  ordered  to  sea  to  fight  the  British,  and  who  knew 
that  only  certain  death  could  result  from  their  so  doing. 

I  do  not  think  that  Beatty  either  quite  expected  the  fight,  but  I 
know  that  once  he  saw  a  chance  of  attacking  the  enemy,  he  did  not 
hesitate  about  seizing  it.  He  was  cruising  just  outside  the  Bight  of 
Heligoland  on  his  way  home  to  his  base  at  Scotland,  when  Galatea, 
one  of  his  light  cruisers,  reported  that  she  could  see  enemy  vessels. 
Beatty  thereupon  turned  his  squadrons  towards  the  enemy,  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  him  off  from  his  base  and  forcing  him  to  fight 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.  At  first  he  thought  that  the  enemy 
force  was  simply  a  squadron  of  light  cruisers,  as  his  own  cruisers  were 
engaging  them  at  long  range.  Engadine,  a  seaplane  carrier,  sent  up  a 
couple  of  machines  to  spy  out  the  sea,  and  these  reported  that  the 
enemy  were   in   force,   his  heavy  cruisers  eoiiiinij  up  at  hiph  speed   to 
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support  his  lighter  craft.  He  too  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
attackers  were  nothing  more  formidable  than  hght  cruisers,  whereas 
Beatty  not  only  had  with  him  the  famous  Cat  Squadron,  but  also  the 
five  battleships  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron — Qiieen  Elizabeth  and  her 
sisters. 

At  half-past  three  Beatty  decided  to  close  on  the  enemy  so  as  to  get 
his  blow  in  first,  and  steaming  at  twenty-five  knots  in  line  of  battle, 
the  battle-cruisers  swept  down,  with  the  battleships  a  little  to  the  north- 
west. The  range  was  now  23,000  yards.  The  battle  proper  started 
at  3.48,  both  sides  opening  fire  practically  simultaneously,  while  steer- 
ing on  almost  a  parallel  course,  at  ranges  varying  from  18,000  to  14,000 
yards. 

Beatty  reported  that  at  this  stage  of  the  action  two  of  his  destroyers 
— Landrail  and  Lydiard — -and  the  light  cruiser  Nottingham  sighted  the 
periscopes  of  hostile  submarines,  and  it  was  only  by  deft  manoeuvring 
through  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  that  these  ships  were  able  to  protect 
the  larger  craft  from  close  submarine  attack. 

At  a  quarter-past  four  a  dozen  destroyers — Nestor,  Nomad,  Nicaior, 
Narborough,  Pelican,  Petard,  Obdurate,  Nerissa,  Moorsom,  Morris, 
Turbulent  and  Termagent — moved  out  to  attack  the  enemy  with  tor- 
pedoes. The  move  was  made  simultaneously  with  a  similar  action  on 
the  German's  part,  for  he,  seeing  that  his  submarines  had  failed,  was 
desirous  of  removing  as  many  of  his  opponents  as  possible  before 
giving  close  action  to  the  remainder. 

These  twelve  destroyers  met  with  terrific  force  a  squadron  consisting 
of  a  light  cruiser  and  fifteen  German  destroyers,  and  fiercely  engaged 
them  at  close  quarters,  with  the  result  that  the  enemy  were  forced  to 
return  behind  their  battle-cruisers  for  shelter,  leaving  two  destroyers 
behind  them,  and  having  their  intention  to  attack  with  torpedoes 
frustrated. 

The  dozen  British  craft,  however,  pressed  on,  after  their  fight, 
intent  upon  delivering  some  stings  among  the  Germans,  but  in  the 
scrimmage  some  of  them  had  dropped  astern  of  station,  and  so  the 
attack  was  not  delivered  with  full  force.  Nestor,  Nomad  and  Nicator, 
however,  considering  that  being  so  close  they  might  as  well  have  a  run 
for  their  money,  slashed  on  and  fired  two  torpedoes  each  at  the  battle- 
cruisers,  working  in  the  teeth  of  a  heavy  fire  from  guns  of  all  calibres. 
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Nomad  was  badly  hit,  and  remained  stopped  within  German  range — 
and  when  a  destroyer  stops  in  a  fleet  action  there  is  little  hope  for  her. 
The  other  two  having  fired  their  torpedoes,  altered  course,  and  presently 
found  themselves  within  range  of  a  number  of  heavy  battleships. 
Nothing  daunted,  they  carried  on,  and  each  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  new 
enemies,  having  told  Beatty  that  they  were  coming  up.  It  was  Nestor's 
turn  to  be  badly  Mt  and  stopped  between  the  lines,  but  she  gallantly 
fought  on  to  the  end,  while  Moorsom  joined  Nicator  in  the  splendid  fight, 
and,  after  they  had  exhausted  their  torpedoes,  helped  that  craft  to 
escape  and  obtain  more  weapons. 

Nerissa  got  a  torpedo  into  an  enemy  battle-cruiser,  while  Petard, 
Turbulent  and  Termagent  all  sent  weapons  across  the  enemy's  lines, 
though  they  could  see  little  result. 

The  5th  Battle  Squadron,  meanwhile,  was  engaging  the  enemy's 
rear  ships  at  long  range,  while  Beatty's  squadron  were  making  good 
shooting.  The  Germans,  however,  seeing  that  it  had  to  be  a  battle  at 
last,  fought  well,  but  the  accuracy  and  speed  of  Beatty's  fire  drowned 
their  guns,  and  their  shooting  fell  off  terribly,  the  third  ship  in  their 
line  taking  fire  at  a  quarter-past  four. 

This  was  where  the  mist  stepped  in  and  gave  the  Germans  a  chance 
to  escape  punishment,  especially  as  their  battle  fleets  were  now  coming 
up  within  range.  Beatty  turned,  and,  still  fighting,  steered  north- 
wards, trying  to  lure  them  on  to  meet  Jellicoe's  onrushing  squadrons, 
even  then  tearing  across  the  North  Sea  to  be  in  at  "  Der  Tag." 

The  enemy  battleships  tailed  on  to  the  line  of  their  badly-battered 
cruisers,  while  the  British  5th  Battle  Squadron  closed  to  help  Beatty 
and  to  prevent  his  rear  being  turned. 

Between  5  and  6  o'clock  in  the  evenina  the  mist  thickened,  and 
though  the  fighting  went  on,  the  enemy  could  only  be  seen  clearly  at 
intervals.  The  destroyers,  however,  took  advantage  of  the  haze  to 
deliver  another  attack,  and  Onslow  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  leading  enemy 
ship,  while  Moresby  also  smacked  oil  a  few  missiles.  The  results  were 
that  one  of  the  enemy  battle-cruisers  quitted  the  line  in  an  obviously 
badly  damaged  condition,  while  the  sixth  ship  in  the  line  took  one  of 
Moresby's  torpedoes.  Fearless  reported  that  at  5.10  she  sighted  a  big 
enemy  ship  on  fire,  and  that  shortly  afterwards,  after  a  burst  of  smoke 
and  steam,  the  enemy  ship  disap})eared  from  sight. 
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Beatty  closed  down  at  12,000  yards  in  the  dusk  and  mist  intending 
to  make  a  real  close-up  fight  of  it,  and  Onslow  attacked  a  light  crtiiser 
and  torpedoed  her.  Then,  badly  hit,  she  had  to  crawl  out  of  the  line 
and  tie  up  her  hurts,  and  hope  for  another  chance  later  on.  Defender 
took  her  in  tow  so  that  the  enemy  should  not  have  too  easy  a  target, 
and  early  next  morning  turned  her  crippled  sister  over  to  tugs,  and 
thus  saved  her. 

The  fight  looked  Uke  developing  into  a  series  of  attacks  with  the 
torpedo,  for  the  light  cruisers  now  started  this  game  (6.25  p.m.),  and 
Falmouth  dropped  a  weapon  into  another  enemy.  One  of  the  enemy's 
biggest  battle-cruisers  fell  out  of  line  in  a  bad  state,  but  her  gunfire 
saved  her  from  fiu-ther  damage,  though  the  hght  cruisers  were  also 
attacking  with  the  gun.  It  was  touch  and  go  all  the  time,  for  the  enemy 
were  only  sighted  at  intervals,  and  seemed  as  though  desirous  of  any- 
thing but  fighting.  Beatty  had  to  gtope  for  his  foes,  and  at  times 
there  were  as  many  as  eight  in  sight,  at  others  only  four. 

Lion  set  one  ship  on  fire,  and  she  took  a  heavy  list  to  port ;  Princess 
Royal  did  the  same  with  another  one,  while  New  Zealand  and  In- 
domitable both  engaged  a  third  ship  which  hauled  out  of  the  line,  and, 
covered  with  flames,  heeled  over.  Shortly  after  this  all  the  battle- 
ships and  battle-cruisers  felt  a  very  heavy  shock  as  though  they  had 
collided  with  sunken  wreckage,  but  as  examination  of  their  hulls  showed 
no  trace  of  this,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  shock  came  from  some  ship 
blowing  up  at  a  long  distance. 

Shortly  after  this  Beatty  came  into  close  action  with  the  enemy's 
line  once  more,  and  in  this  case  had  to  undergo  a  searching  fire,  not  only 
from  the  enemy  battle-cruisers,  but  also  from  half  their  battleships. 
In  the  melee,  a  sudden  explosion  seemed  to  drown  the  roaring  of  the 
guns,  and  Invincible  seemed  to  suddenly  stop  dead  in  her  stride.  A 
salvo  of  shells  had  carried  away  her  fore  turret  and  exploded  her  maga- 
zine, and  she  sank  in  a  few  minutes.  The  next  to  go,  in  a  perfectly 
similar  manner,  was  the  great  ship  Queen  Mary,  while  Indefatigable 
followed  her  after  a  short  interval,  though  it  is  not  certain  whether 
this  latter  ship  was  sunk  by  torpedo  or  gunfire.  Needless  to  say,  the 
loss  of  these  three  ships  made  Beatty  more  cautious,  and  as  from  re- 
ports by  wireless  from  Jellicoe,  he  expected  that  the  morning  would 
find  them  close  enough  to  the  enemy  to  engage  him  under  favourable 
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conditions,  he  decided  to  wait  for  his  superior  before  attacking  again, 
though  all  the  time  he  was  in  touch. 

In  the  meantime  Jelhcoe  had  taken  up  the  tale,  his  advance  guards 
sighting  flashes  of  gunfire  as  early  as  half-past  five,  and  Chester  was 
sent  out  to  investigate.  This  ship  engaged  four  enemy  light  cruisers 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  suffered  severely.  It  was  here  that  Boy 
1st  Class  Jack  Cornwell  gained  his  fame.  He  was  stationed  to  pass 
orders  at  the  forward  6-inch  gun,  and  when  every  man  of  that  gun's 
crew  had  been  killed,  and  himself  severely  wounded,  he  remained  at 
his  post,  clutching  the  gvm  shield  so  that  he  should  not  fall.  Such  an 
I  example  of  a  British  boy's  fortitude  could  not  go 
unrecognised,  and  though  Cornwell  died  of  his  wounds, 
he  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  after  his  death, 
and  his  story  is  to-day  familiar  to  every  schoolboy. 
Jellicoe's  advance  guards  started  the  ball  shortly 
afterwards,  the  armoured  cruisers  Defence  and 
Warrior  engaging  and  sinking  an  enemy  cruiser. 
The  destroyer  Shark  was  soon  afterwards  sunk  by 
gunfire  from  an  enemy,  keeping  her  guns  going  and 
her  flag  flying  to  the  very  last. 

Defence  and  Warrior,  shortly  after  the  two  British 
battle-cruisers  had  sunk,  passed  down  the  line, 
when  Defence  disappeared  under  a  hail  of  heavy 
shells,  while  Warrior  was  so  badly  damaged  that  she  had  to  stop 
between  the  lines,  and  was  afterwards  towed  out  of  action.  In  the 
end  she  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  after  the  battle  this  gallant  British 
cruiser,  upon  which  I  had  the  honour  at  one  time  to  serve,  passed 
to  her  rest  with  her  battle  scars  upon  her — passed  gloriously  and  in 
the  way  she  would  have  selected  could  she  have  chosen. 

It  is  possible  that  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot,  who  led  this  cruiser  squad- 
ron, was  not  aware,  owing  to  the  mist,  that  the  enemy  were  so 
close  to  him,  and  that  their  overwhelming  volume  of  fire  came  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  him.  Whether  such  is  the  case  or  not,  yet  a  third 
ship  was  lost  of  this  squadron,  though  no  British  vessel  saw  her  go 
—Black  Prince  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  though  she  had  melted 
into  the  night. 

Jrllicoc   went   into  actual   action   at   (5.17   p.m..   opening  fire  from 
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Iron  Duke  upon  a  battleship  of  the  Kaiser  class,  this  being  the  only 
target  in  sight  at  the  time.  Jellicoe  then  deployed  to  bring  the  enemy 
under  the  fire  of  all  his  guns,  and  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  closed  with 
the  enemy.  Warspite  was  hit  rather  badly  in  the  steering  gear,  and  for 
a  time  steamed  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  a  danger  to  herself  and  her 
own  ships.  She  eventually  stopped,  and  while  a  destroyer  mounted 
guard,  mended  her  hurts.  This  destroyer,  whilst  looking  after  her 
big  charge,  engaged  and  drove  off  an  enemy  hght  cruiser  closing  in  to 
finish  Warspite  off  with  the  torpedo,  and  as  soon  as  the  battleship  re- 
ported herself  able  to  steer  again,  the  destroyer  darted  off  and  attacked 
the  light  cruiser  with  her  own  weapons,  sending  her 
to  the  bottom. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  mist  and  the  thick 
clouds  of  smoke  which  poured  out  from  their  funnels, 
added  to  the  gathering  darkness,  that  saved  the 
German  fleet  from  complete  annihilation,  for  Jellicoe 
never  had  more  than  eight  or  ten  ships  within  sight 
at  a  time.  One  minute  the  battleships  would  be 
firing  as  fast  as  their  guns  could  be  loaded,  the  next 
the  mist  would  snap  down  and  shut  the  target 
utterly  from  sight,  and  the  gunners  would  have  to 
stand  and  wait  and  watch  for  a  new  target  before 
they  covdd  once  more  give  themselves  up  to  the 
battle  for  which  they  had  waited  so  long.  The  fire,  while  it  lasted, 
however,  was  very  effective,  and  several  enemies  were  badly  damaged, 
while  one  was  seen  to  sink. 

Diiring  the  earlier  part  of  the  night  Marlborough  received  a  torpedo 
in  her  hvill,  but  though  shaken  considerably,  she  was  able  to  carry  on 
with  the  fight.  This  leads  me  to  suppose  that  not  all  the  torpedoes 
which  our  destroyers  and  light  cruisers  got  home  could  have  sunk  the 
ships  they  hit,  though  the  mist  and  darkness  prevented  the  German 
losses  being  in  any  way  estimated  or  reckoned.  Colossus  was  also  hit 
by  gunfire,  but  not  seriously  damaged,  when  the  range  was  only 
9,000  yards.  Four  enemy  destroyers,  encountered  singly  and  evidently 
in  a  hurry  to  reach  home,  were  blown  out  of  the  water  by  gunfire  as 
soon  as  they  were  seen,  though  occasionally  flotillas  of  them  would 
also  dash  out  to  attack  with  the  torpedo,  only  to  be  invariably  met  with 
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flotillas  of  our  own,  all  too  eager  to  have  a  fair  and  square  scrap  with 
them,  and  to  share  in  the  show  as  much  as  possible.  Tipper ary  was 
lost  in  these  attacks  and  fights,  while  our  own  destroyers  pressed 
home  similar  attacks  on  the  enemy  ships,  and  three  of  them  were 
observed  to  be  hit. 

It  was  evidently  about  midnight  that  the  German  admiral  decided 
that  he  had  had  as  much  fighting  as  was  good  for  him,  and  ordered 
his  vessels  to  separate  and  get  home  as  best  they  could — every  ship 
for  herself,  and  the  British  get  the  hindmost.  They  got  several  of  the 
foremost,  too,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

Jellicoe's  first  intimation  of  this  general  race  home  came  when  a 
single  large  ship  passed  across  the  stern  of  his  line,  at  her  top  speed, 
pumping  shells  into  three  destroyers  as  she  passed.  Then  four  vessels 
of  the  Deuischland  class  passed  some  other  destroyers,  and  Moresby 
scored  her  second  hit  with  the  torpedo  on  one  of  them. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Fourth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  British  De- 
stroyer Flotillas  banded  together  and  delivered  one  of  the  most  daring 
attacks  on  an  enemy  that  the  world's  history  can  show.  With  one 
accord,  led  by  one  of  their  number,  they  dashed  on  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  towards  the  south,  being  fired  upon  by  many  enemy  vessels  as 
they  passed.  They  overhauled  four  enemy  destroyers,  badly  damaged, 
limping  for  home,  and  each  British  ship  as  she  passed  gave  these  a 
salvo  from  her  guns,  their  torpedoes  being  reserved  for  bigger  game. 
The  last  half-dozen  ships  of  the  charging  mob  had  no  targets  to  fire 
at — the  German  destroyers  sank  before  they  came  within  reach. 

Then  a  light  cruiser  stopped  and,  spitting  fire  at  a  disabled  British 
destroyer,  was  encountered,  and  she  turned  some  of  her  guns  on  the 
new  force.  But  one  destroyer  ran  close  in  under  her  weapons  and 
torpedoed  her  abreast  the  engine-room  with  such  force  that  she  split 
in  the  middle  immediately,  and  thereafter  the  disabled  British  boat  had 
time  to  repair  her  injuries  and  crawl  out  of  the  way. 

Again  the  charging,  desperate  destroyers  ran  foul  of  part  of  a  German 
flotilla,  and  then,  as  soon  as  these  were  disposed  of,  they  ran  full  slap 
into  a  huddled  mass  of  ships,  who,  without  formation  at  all,  were  going 
as  fast  as  their  engines  could  drive  them  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
and  safety.  Warned  by  tlic  firing  as  the  destroyers  met  and  engaged 
each  other,  the  German  ships  turned  on  their  guns  and  their  search- 
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lights,  while  what  few  destroyers  were  with  them  immediately  com- 
menced to  throw  out  large  volumes  of  smoke,  in  the  hope  of  screening 
the  larger  ships. 

But  the  British  forces  were  determined  to  do  their  worst  on  this 
foe  who  ran  from  a  fair  fight,  and  neither  guns  nor  searchlights  nor 
smoke  stopped  them.  Each  singled  out  a  prey,  and  despite  the  vast 
columns  of  water  that  sprimg  up  all  round  them  like  a  magic  forest 
as  the  Germans  fired,  they  pressed  home  their  attack. 

It  was  as  mixed  a  scrap  as  one  could  wish  for.  The  Germans  were 
plainly  nervous,  for  their  guns  were  shooting  high  and  often  loosing 
off  when  they  could  not  see  a  target.  No  wonder,  for  the  night  was 
rent  by  a  succession  of  thxmderous  crashes  as  the  torpedoes  shot  home. 
Then  vast  tongues  of  flame  leapt  through  the  mist  and  darkness  and 
smoke,  and  here  and  there  a  ship  took  a  sudden  list,  and  tried  to  struggle 
on  home,  or  sank  immediately. 

And  then,  at  long  last,  with  all  their  torpedoes  expended  and  their 
ammunition  running  short,  with  their  decks  and  hulls  twisted  and  torn 
where  the  enemy  shells  had  struck  them,  and  with  dead  and  mangled 
men  Ijdng  all  over  their  spaces,  the  destroyers  deemed  their  work  well 
done,  and  turned  to  withdraw.  The  German  boats  never  had  a  finer 
opportunity  for  slaughter  without  risk  to  themselves,  but  they  con- 
sented to  the  fight  being  broken  off,  having  had  more  than  enough. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Jutland,  for  when  daylight  came  on  June 
1st  not  a  single  German  ensign  was  to  be  seen  on  the  seas — the  High 
Seas  Fleet  was  once  more  hiding  within  its  canal,  so  badly  battered 
that  it  never  ventured  forth  again  for  a  "  cruise."  Jellicoe  estimated 
the  German  losses  at  four  battleships  and  two  battle-cruisers,  as  well  as 
five  light  cruisers,  nine  destroyers,  and  one  submarine.  Against  this 
our  bill  was  three  battle  cruisers,  three  armoured  cruisers,  and  eight 
destroyers,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Germans  never  admitted 
their  losses,  which  were  most  hkely  much  higher  than  the  British 
admiral's  modest  estimate,  as  only  those  vessels  actually  seen  to  sink 
were  counted.  What  throes  of  death  the  night  hid  only  the  impassive 
grey  North  Sea  knows,  and  when  the  British  fleet  cruised  over  the  battle 
area  next  morning,  only  bits  of  wreckage  could  be  seen.  The  Fleet 
returned  to  their  base  and  filled  up  with  fuel,  and  at  9.30  on  the  2nd 
June  were  reported  ready  for  further  action. 


CHAPTER  XXIII  ^ 
ZEEBRUGGE    AND    OSTEND 

THERE  is  no  single  instance  in  naval  history  which  can  equal 
for  sheer  daring,  pluck,  and  initiative,  the  blocking  of  the  ports 
of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  by  the  Dover  Patrol,  more  especially 
as  the  exploits  were  carried  through  by  representatives  of  all  branches 
of  the  Naval  Service  :  Royal  Navymen,  Royal  Fleet  and  Royal  Naval 
Reservemen,  Royal  Naval  Volunteers,  and  Royal  Marines  all  sharing 
in  the  stirring  deeds. 

The  brain  behind  the  scheme  was  that  of  Rear-Admiral  Keyes, 
who  participated  in  the  first  naval  engagement  of  the  war,  and  who 
later  came  to  command  the  Dover  Patrol.  He,  in  conjunction  with 
the  commanders  of  the  principal  ships  which  were  destined  to  take 
part,  planned  the  whole  thing  out  with  most  minute  care.  The  men 
who  actually  did  the  job  were  without  exception  volunteers  from 
the  various  ships  and  shore  establishments  of  the  Navy,  and,  though 
not  a  single  one  of  them  knew  anything  about  what  he  was  volunteer- 
ing for,  except  that  it  would  very  likely  mean  certain  death,  more 
than  five  times  as  many  men  as  were  required  sent  in  their  names 
for  consideration. 

Twice,  after  all  details  had  been  perfected,  the  expedition  was 
thwarted  by  unforeseen  circumstances,  but  the  third  time  paid  for 
All.  Then  the  expedition  set  off  as  a  single  force,  light  motor  boats, 
detailed  for  the  creating  of  a  smoke  screen  which  shoidd  hide  from 
the  enemy  their  danger  till  it  was  right  upon  them,  acting  as  leaders. 
This  was  on  the  eve  of  St,  George's  Day,  1918,  and  the  flotilla  split 
up  half-way  across  the  North  Sea  into  two  divisions,  one  intended 
to  block  Zeebrugge  Harbour  and  destroy  the  Mole,  which  prevented 
the  sand  of  the  North  Sea  silting  up  and  rendering  it  unnavigable, 
the  other  destined  for  Ostend. 

Monitors  were  already  in  station,  ready  to  pound  the  German 
defences  and  clear  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  out  of  the  way,  and 
Admiral  Keyes  led  the  way  in  his  flagship  Warwick,  with  more  than 
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seventy  vessels  following  in  his  wake.  One  of  these  was  Vindictive,  an 
old  light  cruiser,  crammed  full  with  armed  men  detailed  to  land  on  the 
Mole  and  attack  the  garrison  there  and,  after  routing  them,  to  destroy 
everything  tliey  could  find.  Never  before  was  ship  so  strangely  armed. 
Machine-guns  and  howitzers  poked  their  grim  noses  out  of  every  corner, 
Stokes  mortars  grinned  in  unsuspected  places  ;  men  had  flame  throwers 
and  gas  masks  strapped  to  their  bodies,  and  scores  of  specially  built 
gangways  stood  ready  to  be  let  down  so  that  the  parties  could  swarm 
over  them  when  they  touched  land. 

Closely  following  her  were  Iris  and  Daffodil,  originally  pleasure 
steamers  plying  on  the  River  Mersey,  also  filled  with  men.  Each 
of  these  had  her  appointed  job  to  do  at  an  appointed  time,  and  each 
did  it  right  well. 

As  the  force  neared  its  objective,  now  hidden  behind  a  wall  of 
smoke  cast  up  by  the  motor  boats'  specially  invented  apparatus, 
Warwick  signalled  "  St.  George  for  England  !  "  the  war-cry  of  the 
family  after  whom  she  was  named,  and,  as  it  was  already  St.  George's 
Day,  a  most  appropriate  message.    Vindictive,  with  characteristic  light- 

heartedness,  replied  :    "  May  we  give  the  dragon's  tail  a  d d  good 

twist !  " 

As  Vindictive  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  drama,  it  will  be  as 
well  if  we  follow  her  fortunes.  There  wasn't  a  ghmmer  of  light  to 
be  seen  as  she  headed  towards  the  Mole,  nor  as  yet  was  there  a  sound. 
Close  behind  Vindictive  were  two  old  submarines,  Cl  and  C3,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  explosives,  fitted  with  time-fuses,  and  towing  small 
skiffs  fitted  with  motors  in  which  the  crews  of  five  men  were  to  make 
their  escape.  These  submarines,  be  it  noted,  were  intended  to  run 
under  the  bridge  which  connects  the  Mole  with  the  mainland,  and, 
exploding  there,  sever  the  connection. 

Then  the  shore  batteries  opened  up  on  the  coastal  motor  boats, 

who  were  about  in  too  large  numbers  to  be  up  to  any  good.     Followed 

then  star  shells  to  light  up  the  sea,  but  the  artificial  fog  prevented  all 

the  ships  being  seen,  and  still  the  Hun  remained  in  ignorance  of  what 

was  in  pickle  for  him. 

I  Suddenly   Vindictive  sighted  through  the  darkness   and  haze  the 

I     end  of  the  Mole,  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  away.     She  pur- 

■    posely  withheld  her  fire  to  avoid  discovery,  and  headed  at  full  speed 

l 
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for  the  opening  to  the  harbour,  but  as  she  emerged  from  the  smoke 
screen  the  guns  ashore  trained  upon  her.  She  replied  at  once,  and 
gave  as  good  as  she  got. 

Gallantly  she  ran  alongside  the  Mole,  and  let  go  her  anchor.  By 
this  time  the  Germans  were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the  noise  was 
terrific.  A  three-knot  tide  was  running,  and  the  send  of  it  caused 
the  ship's  after  part  to  gently  ease  away,  so  Daffodil  put  her  nose  along- 
side Vindictive,  and  despite  the  hail  of  shells  which  fell  all  around 
her,  held  the  cruiser  there  while  her  men  swarmed  to  the  attack  on 
the  Mole  itself,  these  latter  landing  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire.  They  were  carrying  Lewis  guns,  bombs,  ammunition,  rifles, 
and  so  on,  and  had  to  drop  thirty  feet  from  the  ship  to  the  Mole  itself 
owing  to  many  of  the  gangways  being  shot  to  pieces. 

Then  the  bluejackets  advanced  to  the  attack,  while  those  from 
Iris  and  Daffodil  followed  them,  clambering  across  Vindictive  to  the 
scrap.  Vindictive  was  now  going  through  the  mill,  the  crew  of  her 
foremost  7.5-inch  howitzer  being  killed  early  on.  The  crew  of  a  6- 
inch  gun  who  took  their  places  were  subsequently  wiped  out.  Two 
heavy  shells  landed  on  the  nest  of  machine-guns  in  her  foretop,  kill- 
ing everybody  except  Sergeant  Finch,  R.M.L.I.,  who  carried  on  with 
the  good  work  unaided,  and  subsequently  received  his  well-earned 
V.C.  for  it. 

While  this  melee  was  taking  place — ^and  you  must  remember  that 
every  German  gun  that  could  bear  was  being  trained  on  the  Mole, 
that  the  crews  of  destroyers  moored  alongside  had  come  up  to  help 
the  marine  garrison  of  the  place,  and  that  seventy  odd  British  ships 
were  firing  in  all  directions — the  three  blockships — old  cruisers  filled 


with  concrete  and  in- 
fairway  so  that  no  ship 
were  coming  up.  They 
and  Iphigenia.  Thetis 
fire  from  the  batteries, 
towards  the  barrier  the 
to  keep  out  submarines, 
supporting  nets,  and 
ram,  Thetis  carried  them 
clearing    the    way    suffi- 


tended  to  be  sunk  in  the 
could  get  past  them — 
were  Thetis,  Intrepid, 
was  leading,  and  under 
worked  her  way  inwards 
Germans  erected  at  night 
This  consisted  of  barges 
catching  them  with  her 
along  with  her,  thus 
cientlv     for    the     other 
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two  block-ships  to  have  a  clear  passage  to  starboard  of  her.  She 
grounded,  and  as  she  was  repeatedly  hit,  she  blew  her  sinking  charges 
and  settled  down  in  the  channel  as  soon  as  the  others  had  gone  past, 
her  crew  escaping  in  their  cutters  to  waiting  motor  boats,  who  took 
them  to  a  place  whero  they  could  see  the  rest  of  the  show. 

Intrepid  nosed  her  way  right  to  the  very  position  marked  out 
for  her,  and,  slewing  in  the  channel,  also  blew  her  charges,  rapidly 
filling  and  sinking  in  such  a  manner  that  she  lay  right  athwart  the 
channel,  and  formed  an  obstacle  that  would  be  more  than  a  little 
difficult  to  move.  Again  the  crew  took  to  the  cutters  and  motor 
launches  rescued  them,  only  one  man  out  of  the  eighty-four  crew 
being  killed  ;  he  met  his  fate  from  a  machine-gun  bullet  whilst  in 
the  motor  launch. 

Iphigenia  followed,  and  also  was  entirely  successful  hi  obtaining 
her  position,  strengthening  the  barrier  and  making  it  complete.  Her 
captain  took  great  pains  to  get  to  this  position,  and  showed  the  greatest 
coolness  in  manoeuvring  his  ship,  and  it  must  be  recorded  that  the 
cruiser  had  actually  started  to  sink  before  her  crew  cotdd  be  got  to 
abandon  her.  Even  then  they  clamoured  to  be  landed  on  the  Mole 
so  that  they  could  come  to  grips  with  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  submarine  C3  had  approached  the  Mole,  the  Germans 
sighting  her  early  by  star  shell.  They  opened  fire,  but  seeing  that 
the  submarine  was  steering  towards  them,  and  anticipating  that  she 
would  get  caught  in  the  trestle-work  of  the  pier,  they  left  her  alone, 
deeming  that  she  would  eventually  fall  into  their  hands.  She  did 
run  into  the  pierwork,  and  then,  when  her  men  had  lighted  their  fuse 
and  got  into  their  motor  skiff,  the  Germans  reaUsed  their  mistake. 
The  fuse  had  originally 
allow  the  crew  to  get  well 
the       Germans      might 


guish  it  before  it  could 
five  cut  it  short,  and 
as  they  left  the  sub- 
searchlights  and  guns 
disabled  their  motor, 
long,  for,  with  scores  of 
up   into  the  air  as   C3 


been  long  enough  to 
away,  but  fearing  that 
climb  down  and  extin- 
explode  the  charge,  the 
took  a  chance.  As  soon 
marine  in  their  skiff  the 
opened  up  on  them  and 
but  they  did  not  fire 
men,  they  suddenly  went 
exploded,    and    utterly 
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smashed  the  trestle  work — completely  ruining  the  pier  between  the 
Mole  and  the  mainland. 

The  task  was  accomplished,  the  dragon's  tail  well  and  truly  twisted, 
and  now  it  was  time  to  get  back.  Vindictive  sounded  her  hooter  and 
her  parties  withdrew,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way.  Then,  covered 
with  glory,  and  looking  more  like  a  scrap  heap  than  a  ship,  Vindictive 
backed  out  of  the  harbour,  leaving  behind  her  three  old  fleetmates 
who  would  never  float  again,  and  covering  in  her  retirement  Iris  and 
Daffodil. 

The  British  losses  were  North  Star,  a  destroyer  whom  the  enemy 
sunk  by  gunfire,  as  well  as  176  killed  and  49  missing,  while  412  others 
were  wounded.  The  Admiralty  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the 
way  the  operation  had  been  carried  out,  but  as  for  the  Navy — well, 
it  considered  the  job  only  half  done,  and  it  wasn't  satisfied. 

You  see,  the  complete  task  was  the  blocking  of  two  harbours,  but 
through  the  Germans  having  moved  a  buoy  from  its  proper  position, 
the  Ostend  attacking  and  blocking  force  overshot  the  mark.  Also 
their  fog  screen  was  smashed  up  by  a  sudden  wind,  and  they  were 
seen.  The  blockships  Sirius  and  Brilliant,  having  made  all  their 
navigational  calculations  on  the  position  of  the  Stroom  Buoy,  found 
that  when  they  should  have  been  inside  Ostend  harbour  they  were 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  harbour,  and  aground  on  a  lee  shore,  with 
breakers  all  round  them. 

Then  the  story  of  how  the  Navy  completed  its  job  was  told,  and 
the  name  Vindictive  became  as  famous  as  that  of  Victory. 

It  appears  that  while  cities  had  been  arguing  as  to  who  should 
possess  Vindictive,  the  Navy,  aided  by  the  Army,  had  quietly  filled 
her  with  two  hundred  tons  of  cement,  distributed  in  her  after  magazines 
and  coal  bunkers,  and  four  days  after  her  first  famous  exploit  she 
was  a,gain  ready  to  make  another  attempt.  Again  the  weather  pre- 
vented the  attempt  being  made  on  the  planned  date,  and  the  opera- 
tion had  to  be  postponed  till  a  certain  combination  of  darkness  and 
tide  came  round  again.  This  gave  time  for  the  old  cruiser  Sappho 
to  be  prepared  for  the  honour  of  sharing  Vindictive's  bed. 

Commodore  Lyncs,  to  recompense  him  for  the  hard  luck  which 
had  attended  liis  previous  attempt  on  Ostend,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  tlie  expedition,  Sir  Hojrcr  Krycs  now  iiurcly  supiTvisintf.      In  order 
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that  the  blockships  should  not  miss  the  harbour  this  time,  a  coastal 
motor  boat  was  told  off  to  occupy  the  Stroom  Buoy's  proper  place, 
and,  after  the  smoke  screen  had  been  put  up  by  her  sister  craft,  to 
light  a  calcium  flare  to  mark  the  place  of  entrance.  Also  it  was  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  preliminary  bombardment  from  the  sea  or 
from  the  air,  and  that  fire  should  not  be  opened  till  the  enemy  proved 
he  had  seen  the  blockships  by  firing  upon  them. 

Sappho  met  with  bad  luck,  for  a  manhole  in  her  boilers  blew  out, 
reducing  her  speed  to  six  knots,  so  that  she  had  to  drop  out  and  wait 
for  another  chance  that  never  came.  At  half-past  one  on  May  10th, 
1918,  Vindictive  was  off  Ostend,  and  the  enemy  made  no  sign  of  having 
seen  her  beyond  firing  the  star  shells  and  "  flaming  onions  "  that 
were  part  of  his  nightly  watching  routine.  Shortly  after  the  motor 
boats  started  to  make  the  smoke  screen  a  solitary  searchlight  sprang 
out  and  showed  the  attackers,  whereupon  Commodore  Lynes  gave 
the  order  to  open  fire,  and  the  monitors,  cruisers,  the  heavy  guns 
ashore  and  the  aeroplanes  overhead  immediately  commenced  a  terrific 
bombardment. 

Then  the  artificial  fog  swirled  away,  and  in  its  place  came  down  a 
good  real  sea  fog  which  hid  every  ship  from  her  neighbour,  and  pre- 
vented sight  of  any  of  the  operations  for  the  next  hour. 

Two  motor  boats  took  advantage  of  this  fog  to  dash  in  and  tor- 
pedo the  ends  of  the  piers,  where  the  Germans  had  mounted  defensive 
guns  to  beat  off  such  an  attack  as  had  previously  failed.  The  enemy, 
meanwhile,  was  concentrating  his  guns  in  a  fierce  barrage  fire  across 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Vindictive,  meanwhile,  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  she  expected 
to  find  the  entrance,  but  somehow  missed  it.  Accordingly,  she  re- 
duced speed  and  groped  about  for  it.  Then  a  motor  boat  lighted  a 
million-candle-power  flare  close  inshore  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance, 
which,  shielded  by  the  fog,  let  the  cruiser  see  her  way  and  prevented 
her  enemies  from  seeing  their  target. 

Two  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance,  however,  the  enemy  found 
her  and  turned  all  their  guns  on  her,  repeatedly  hitting  her  and  killing 
Commander  Godsal,  who,  because  his  communications  to  the  engine 
room  and  guns  were  smashed,  went  outside  the  conning  tower  to 
give  orders.     He  must  have  known,  before  passing,  that  his  attempt 
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had  proved  successful,  for  Vindictive  was  then  properly  in  position. 
Then  the  sinking  charges  were  fired,  while  the  enemy,  baffled  and 
angry,  sought  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  her  gallant  crew  by 
concentrating  his  fire  from  machine-guns  and  heavy  artillery  upon 
her.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  men  left  alive  made  a  very  careful 
search  for  wounded  before  quitting  the  ship,  which  was  now  fast  settling 
down.  Meanwhile,  two  motor  launches,  Nos.  254  and  267,  had  followed 
the  cruiser  into  Ostend,  and  now  ran  alongside  to  take  aboard  her 
gallants.  Many  men  were  killed  while  this  operation  was  in  progress, 
and  254  Was  badly  battered.  She  reached  Warwick,  and,  having 
discharged  her  survivors  and  crew,  sank  like  a  stone. 

No.  267  was  not  content  with  taking  off  all  the  men  who  came 
to  board  her ;  her  captain  and  crew  went  aboard  Vindictive  to  search 
for  wounded.  There  were  none  there,  but  three  were  found  in  the 
water,  chnging  to  a  damaged  skiff  and  all  badly  injured.  No.  267 
took  these  aboard  and  won  with  them  to  safety.  She  was  hit  in 
fifty-five  places,  but  managed  to  steer  to  the  westward  till  she  fell  in 
with  the  monitor  Prince  Eugene,  who  took  her  in  tow. 

The  job  finished,  the  force  retired,  the  heavier  craft  scouting  about 
till  they  had  made  sure  that  no  damaged  small  vessels  had  been  left 
behind.  But  there  were  none  ;  those  whose  own  power  would  not 
take  them  home  had  been  already  taken  in  tow. 

Considering  the  magnitude  and  the  success  of  the  operation,  the 
British  losses  were  exceedingly  slight,  8  killed,  11  missing,  and  30 
wounded,  while  the  only  ship  lost  was  M.L.  No.  254. 

And  thus,  on  May  10th,  did  the  Navy  finish  the  job — the  task  that 
effectually  prevented  the  Hun  using  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  for  bases 
for  his  submarines  and  fast  torpedo  craft,  and  which  thereafter  rendered 
the  arduous  task  of  the  Dover  Patrol  all  the  easier. 

Six  V.C.s,  four  knighthoods,  twenty  D.S.O.s  and  one  bar,  twenty- 
seven  D.S.C.s  and  two  bars,  sixteen  C.G.M.s,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  D.S.M.s  and  two  bars,  as  well  as  a  whole  host  of  mentions,  were 
awarded  for  the  twisting  of  the  dragon's  tail,  but  if  every  man  who 
took  part  had  been  decorated  they  could  not  have  been  more  honoured 
than  they  were  by  the  Navy's  commendation  of  their  job,  for  there 
is  no  more  exacting  standard  than  that  of  the  Navy,  which  declared 
itself  "  fully  satisfied  with  the  job  and  the  way  it  was  carried  out." 


CHAPTER   XXIV 
THE    CROWNING    VICTORY  I 

THE  beginning  and  end  of  the  German  Navy  was  the  British 
Navy.  This  may  seem  paradoxical  until  it  is  explained  that 
the  very  first  warship  Germany  ever  possessed  was  an  elderly 
gunboat  sold  out  of  the  British  Navy,  which,  under  the  name  of 
H.I.M.S.  Panther,  eventually  constituted  the  first  unit  of  the  German 
Imperial  Fleet.  That  was  the  beginning  ;  the  end  came  on  November 
20th,  1918,  when,  according  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  victorious 
Allies  had  permitted  the  defeated  Huns  an  armistice  from  fighting, 
the  first  of  her  warships  were  given  up. 

It  was  a  perfect  autumn  morning,  with  a  slight  haze  in  the  dis- 
tance, when  the  fast  crmser  squadron  Tyrwhitt  commanded  hove 
short  their  anchors  and  sallied  leisurely  forth  to  meet  the  surrender- 
ing Hun  at  the  prearranged  rendezvous. 

The  submarines — twenty  of  them — were  in  four  divisions,  and, 
under  the  orders  of  the  British  admiral,  they  steamed  on  at  a  steady 
eight  knots.  Eight  divisions  of  destroyers  turned  out  of  Une  in  order, 
and  picked  up  station  on  each  side  of  the  lately  enemy  vessels,  for 
all  the  world  like  policemen  of  the  seas  escorting  murderers  to  jail. 
Centaur  led  the  line  with  her  sausage  balloon  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
whole  flotilla,  while  the  rest  of  the  cruisers  followed  astern,  ready  to 
deal  with  any  boat  that  tried  to  bolt. 

Every  gim  in  the  fleet  was  manned  ;  every  man  ready  to  open 
fire  shoxild  any  U-boat  attempt  monkey  tricks,  for  the  Hun  had  proved 
himself  thoroughly  untrustworthy.  Not  a  few  people  expected  some 
German  to  commit  suicide  by  blowing  himself  and  his  boat  up  rather 
than  surrender  it  thus  tamely,  but  nothing  happened,  and  the  erst- 
while untersee  murderers  went  quietly,  till  they  were  ordered  to  stop 
until  the  British  navigating  crews  were  put  aboard  them.  They 
didn't  seem  to  feel  their  position  at  all,  but  when  inside  the  harbour, 
were  swiftly  transferred  to  waiting  motor  launches  and  conveyed 
back  to  the  transport  which  had  accompanied  them  across  the  North 
Sea.     Not  a  single  cheer  or  groan  was  heard,  the  Navy  treated  the 
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Huns  as  they  deserved — with  silent  contempt.  From  the  look  on 
the  faces  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  cruisers,  taking  surrendering 
navies  in  charge  might  have  been  part  of  their  daily  routine. 

That  is  a  description  of  what  happened  day  after  day  until  every 
U-boat  that  was  able  to  put  to  sea  had  given  herself  up,  but  in  the 
meantime  a  far  more  imposing  surrender  was  taking  place. 

This  was  the  result,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  mutiny  in  the  German 
Fleets  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven  on  November  3rd,  1918. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  granted  her  while  peace 
terms  were  being  formulated  was  the  surrender  of  a  certain  number 
of  her  best  surface  ships  and  of  all  her  U-boats.  Thus  we  find  Beatty 
receiving  the  flower  of  the  German  upper  sea  Navy,  while  Tyrwhitt 
took  into  custody  the  undersea  murderers  who  had  slain  so  many 
defenceless  men,  women,  and  children. 

Beatty,  in  Queen  Elizabeth,  left  the  Firth  of  Forth  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  great  surrender,  escorted  by  all  his  battleships,  battle- 
crviisers,  destroyers,  and  light  cruisers,  to  each  of  which  was  allotted 
a  certain  task.  The  German  Fleet  came  in  sight  about  nine  o'clock ; 
five  great  battleships  and  as  many  battle-cruisers,  followed  by  ten 
other  ships  and  fifty  destroyers,  as  well  as  three  light  cruisers.  In 
one  single  line  they  advanced,  their  colours  flying,  and  their  guns 
trained  strictly  fore  and  aft. 

The  British  Fleet  split  into  two  long  lines  and  then,  turning,  escorted 
the  one-time  Imperial  Navy  into  the  shelter  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

And  that  is  the  story  of  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  British  Navy 
— of  how  the  Hun  tamely  surrendered  after  toasting  for  many  years 
"  The  Day  "  when  he  should  crush  British  power  at  sea,  and  become 
the  ruler  of  the  oceans  himself.  Beatty  himself  made  the  most  memor- 
able signal  of  all  when  he  tersely  ordered,  by  flags,  "  The  German 
ships  will  haul  down  their  ensigns  at  sunset  (3.52  p.m.),  and  they  will 
not  be  hoisted  again." 

On  June  21st,  1919,  however,  the  German  ensign  was  hoisted  as 
a  signal  for  the  last  act  of  treachery.  The  ships,  which  on  the 
following  Monday  would  have  been  taken  into  the  full  keeping  of 
the  British  Navy,  were  sunk  by  the  small  German  crews  left  on 
them.     And  that  was  the  end  of  the  vaunted  German  Navy! 
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